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BRITANNIA Triumphant: 4 


— o A, 
An Account of the Sea- Fights and Victories 
L OF THE 


N N G HIS u NATIFON 


From the earlieſt Times, down to the Concluſion of the 
late War, under the followiag noted Commanders, 


1 
FARL OF CUMSERLAND, {| SIR EDWARD HAWEE, 
SIR FRANCIS DRAKE, | LORD AN3OYV, 
SIR WALTER RALEIGH, ADMIRAL CORNISH, 
PRINCE RUPERT, | ADMIRAL PUCOCKE, 
DUKE OF ALBEMARLE, + I SIR GEORGE ROOKE, 
DUKE OF TRR, ADMIRAL BOSCA WEN, 
CMMODURE HOWE, GENERAL DRAPER, 
ADMIR AL OSBORN, || COMMODORE MOORE, 
COMMODORE KEPPEL, || GENERAL WOLEE, &c. &c. 


To WHICH Is PREFIXED 
A Large InTrRoDUGTION, 


Containing the Hiſtory of NayicaTtion, from the earlieſt 
Accounts to the preſent Time; with the Livss of 
the moſt celebrated ApMIRALS. 


BY 4 SOCIETY OF NAVAL GENTLEMEN, 


14 


Abo NT D WITH THE HEADS OF THE ADMIRALS. 
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THE. 


INT RO D. UG T ION. 


MA RITAIN has had dominion over the ſeas from the 
B * earlieſt times, as appears from the trade they drove 
Ku with the Carthaginians and the northern nations, 
loag before the coming of Cæſar; and after Czfar's landing, 
be finding it an admirable place, to aggrandize the 
land, taught the Btitons how to maintain a ſuperivrity of 
dominion over the Britiſh ſeas. . The firſt fleet fitted out by 
the Roman governors in England, was by Julius Agricola, 
under the emperor Titus, about the year of our Lord 72, in 
order to ſubdue Ireland and the Orcades, and to annoy the 
Caledonians. Thoſe ſubdued the Orkneys, alarmed Ireland, 
ind at laſt returned to Richborough, near Sandwich. From 
this time, it is probable, the Romans kept up a fleet in Bri- 
tun; for in 142 we find the admiral's name was Sejus Sa- 
turnins. About this time the coaſts were greatly infeſted 
by pirates, and in 228 Caius Carauſuis was ſent with a Ro- 
man fleet, to ſeour the coaſts: he executed his truſt witli 
courage, conduct and fidelity; but being informed of an or- 
der from the emperor to cut him off privately, it wrought 
b powerfully on the failors and the Roman ſoldiers who 
vere in Britain, with whom he was a great favourite, that 
they proclaimed him emperor, and ſupported him in that 
ligh office againſt all the power his enemies could bring a- 
zünſt him. He ſeized on Bulloigne, and ſeveral places on 
ue French coaſt, and harraffed the neighbouring ſtates ig 
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4 INTRODUCTION. 


ſuch a manner, as to force Maximian to acknowledge him 


emperor of Britain. In this dignity he diſtinguiſhed bimſelf a. 
for juſtice and equity, and maintained his dominion of the 1 
ſeas againſt all competitors: he made firm alliances with * 885 
ſuch ſtates as were grown famous on the Thracian Boſpho- wn 
rus for their power by ſea, that they might join him, in caſe 8 
of his being attacked by the Romans. This alliance raiſed en 
the jealouſy of the Romans to. ſuch a pitch, that they fitted judgin; 
out a ſtrong fleet of one thouſand fail againſt him; and when 1 
he was preparing to defend R he was flain by his bo- poſe, h. 
friend. 

1 5 this time they were co to maintain their mart- a un 
time force, till overcome with floth and luxury, the bulwarks with en 
of the nation were ſuffered to rot in the harbours, and their "OM 
ports became an eaſy prey to their ambitious neighbours. ln fon, an 
463 Vortimer reſtored the fleet, and defeated the l in ee 
a ſea-fight,. near the iſle of T hanet ; but after this the ww Sas, 
ſuffered greatly, till prince Arthur came, and kept up at leat WW dealure 
a ſhew of naval ſtrength; and after this Offa repulſed the which A 
Danes in 7875 who had made a deſcent on the weſt of Nor- dB 
thumberland, where they did incredible damage, till Egbert, fil of ln 
king of the Weſt Saxons, baving improved his fleet, FO forced th; 
thirty-five ſai) of Daniſh ſhips, off Charmouth, 5 Dorit- WF .. bs oy 
ſhire. After Egbert's death, the Britons neglecte their na. Pere 
vy, when the Saxons in one of their expeditions, ſailed up SEATS 
the Thames, with three hundred and lift y ſhips, and burnt powerful 
all the towns on both ſides of it. himſel ot 
After this, when Alfred began his reign over them, 8 of faith, 4 
wiſe prince ſet about a reſtoration of their naval _— joined by 
built ſhips of a new conſtruction, invented by the 5 — Fo both by { 
(-1f, capable of holding ſixty rowers, and double the wy A Al The n: 
ny ſhips then in uſe. When his fleet was compleate * lowing re 
fred took care to have it manned by experienced 1 boy” Loa 
commanded by officers of undaunted courage and fidelity; which he - 


nor = 
and let them to lea, with en orders neither to take this iſlane 
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INTRODUCTION. F 
give quarter. The king, being informed, that fix pirates, * 
of large ſize, infeſted the coaſt, ſent nine of his neweſt ſhips, 
who ſet ſail in queſt of them, commanding them neither 
to give nor take quarter; and his orders were fo ſtrictly o- 
beyed, that they were all cither ſunk or taken, and the men, 
who lived, were hanged as pirates. Alfred after this fixed” 
his attention on encouraging the trade of his ſubjects, wiſely 
judging, that this would always make a freſh ſupply of able 
mariners, as being the beſt nurſery for ſailors. For this pur- 
pole, he gave great encouragement and commiſſions to cer 
tain perſons, to diſcover the Artic regions, and to attempt a 
paſſage to the north-eaſt on that ſide; he had correſpondence 
with the Eaſt-Indies, and ſent others upon a voyage for the 
diſcovery of the north-eaſt paſſage: he ſent alſo one Neuft- a i 
fon, an Engliſhman, to diſcover the coaſt of Norway and 15 
Lapland, and the whale- fiſhing. After this he ſent one Sin- C 
glemus, a prieſt, to India, who returned with an immenſe | 
(| treaſure of Indian goods, perfumes, and precious tones, of | 
which Alfred made preſents to foreign princes. In 901, Ed- | 
ward ſucceeded his father Alfred, and fitted out one hundred =_ 
ail of ſhips, to oppoſe an invaſion of Northern rovers. He f i 

| 

| 

| 


torced the enemy to run their ſhips on ſhore, where he land- 
ed his own men, intirely routed the enemy, and killed moſt 
of their commanders. This Ethelſtan ſucceeded to the throne 
on his brother Edward's death, in 925, and he kept up a 
powerful flect, with which he invaded Scotland, to revenge 
himſelt on Conſtantine, the king of that country, for a breach 
of faith, to which he was obliged to ſubmit, tho? afterwards 
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« joined by others: he revolted, and was intirely vanquiſhed 
„boch by fea and land. 
* The naval power was greatly advanced in the three fol- | 
* lowing reigns of Edmond, Edred and Edwy. Edwy, in 


957, had a fleet of three thouſand fix hundred ſhips, with 

wiich he vindicated his right derived from the ſovereigns of 

tis illand, in all ages, to the aominion of the ſeas, and by 
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6 1b riobüc rler. 
which he juſtly. obtained the title of the Protector of com- 


merce. He divided his navy into three fleets, each of 1200 


fall, which he kept in conſtant readineſs z one on the eaſteru 


coaſt, one on the weftern coaſt, and the third on the northern 


coalt of the kingdom, to defend them from the Danes and 
Normans, and every year at Eaſter, went on board the fleet 
on the eaſtern coaſt, and ſailing weſtward, ſcoured the chan- 
nel; and having looked into all the ports to the Lands-end, 
where he met the weſtern fleet, he ſent the other back, and 


going on board the weſtern fleet, did the like on all the coafts 
of England, Scotland and Ireland, and among the Hebrides, 


or Weſtern Iflands, where being met by the northern fleet, 
he went on board the ſame, and eame to the Thames? mouth. 
Theſe incompaſſing all his dominions, he made an invaſion im- 
practicable, and kept his ſailors in conſtant exerciſe. This 


he did every year for 16 years, being his whole reign. 


In 978, when Edward came to the throne, after the ex 
ample of his father, he prepared a powerful navy, having a law 
made, that every three hundred and ten hides of land in 
the kingdom ſhould furniſh a ſhip for the king's ſervice ; but 
theſe, with all the fleet left him by his father, were render- 
ed ſo unſerviceable in ſix years, that the Danes, with feven 
ſhips, infulted the coaft, and plundered Southampton. For ſe 
veral ytars after this, the kingdom was harraſſed and ex- 
hauſted by pirates of different nations, and large contributi- 
ons raHed, till Canute, who, with fifty ſhips, manned with 
brave Engliſh tars, ſailed to Norway, and drove out Olui, 
who had uſurped the throne of that country. Canute excecd- 
ed all his predeceſſors in naval affairs, and in the reign of Ha- 
rold- Harefoot, his ſon, the navy was increaſed, but in the reign 
of Edward the eonfeſſor, the navy was ſuffered to decay, aud 
was infulted by different nations. _ 

In 1575, the whole marine of England conſiſted of no 
more' than twenty-four ſhips, the largeſt of which, called the 


I'riumph, conſiſted only of one thouſand tuns, and the png 
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INTRODUCTION: 
elt, the George, under ſixty tuns; and, according to a 
ſurvey made in England at that time, the whole number em- 
ployed on the merchant ſervice, meaſuring from forty to one 
hundred tuns, amounted only to fix hundred and fſixty-fix 
veſſels, and thoſe of one hundred tuns and upwards, to only 
one hundred and thirty-five ; the whole of the naval forces, 
reckoning the queen's ſhips, thoſe ſhe hired, and ſuch as were 
fitted out at the expence of the free ports, to defend the coaſt 
againſt the Spaniſh invaſion, amounted only to one hundred 
and forty-three ſhips, including tenders, ſtoreſhips, and veſ- 
ſels of all fizes. At the death of Queen Elizabeth, the royal 
navy was computed at fixteen thouſand tuns. During king 
James I's reign, naval architecture was greatly improved by 
the ſtudy of the famous Phinæas Pett; and the royal navy, 
at his demiſe, was increaſed to the burthen of twenty-three 
thouſand tuns. And from this æra, as our trade and navi- 
gation conſiderably increaſed, our ſhipping was augmented in 
proportion, notwithſtanding the great diſcouragement which 
the mercantile part of the nation ſuffered during the civil 
wars. For the uſurper, rightly judging the advantage a 
ſuperiority at ſea would give his politics over his neighbours, 
almoſt doubled the national fleet, as the king found it at the 
reſtoration ; and the Dutch war, which ſoon followed, occa- 
loned fo large an augmentation, that lord keeper Bridgeman 
in 1670 reported, that for ten years paſt, the annual charge 
of the navy amounted to half a million. In 1678 the royal 


f, navy conſiſted of eighty· three ſhips, of which fifty-eight were 
d. of the line of battle: at which time, according to Sir Willi- 
„m Petty, the exports of this nation were computed at ten 


million ſterling per annum. And according to Dr. Davenant, 
the balance of our trade was fixed at two millions at leaſt. 
Ling William, at his coming to the crown, found the royal 
navy to conſiſt of one hundred and ſeventy- three fail, great 
and ſmall, carrying, in the whole, ſix thouſand nine hundred 
and thirty guns, and forty- three thouſand and three men. 
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Since chat time, it has been continually increaſing. In 1749 
the Britiſh fleet amounted to three hundred and twenty-two 
fail, carrying twelve thouſand two hundred and ſeventy pie- 
ces of cannon; which, if all in commiſſion, and completely 
manned, would employ eighty- three thouſand four hundred 
ſeamen. At preſent there are one hundred and forty-eight 
ſhips of, the line, one hundred and three frigates, fifty-ſeven 
Loops, eighteen bombs, ten fire-ſhips, beſides yatchs, ten- 
ders, ftore-ſhips, &c. 

Edward the conqueror granted ſeveral privileges to many 
towns conveniently ſituated near the mouth of the river Thames 
for harbouring a navy; theſe are called the Cinque Ports, 
Theſe were to furniſh him with a fleet of ſeventy-eight fail 
of ſhips upon any emergent occaſion, each of which to be man- 
ned with twenty men, beſides the maſter of the mariners. Theſe 
they were to maintain five days at their own coſt, after being 
fummoncd, paying to the maſter ſixpence a day, ſixpence a day 
to the conſtable, and three pence a day to each mariner ; af 


ter five days, they were to be maintained at the expence of 


the crown. The ſhips were ſo capacious in theſe times, as 
to carry two hundred perions. 

In king Stephen's time, the marine was neglected, and went 
to decay. King Henry II. reſtored the royal navy, ſecured 
trade, and maintained his right to the Britiſh ſeas, Luxury 
was at a prodigious height in his reign. England abounded 
with foreign commodities; our national ſtaple was exported 
for gold and filver. He advanced the navy to ſuch a degree, 
that one of his expeditions coſt the nation one hundred and 
fifty thouſand pounds, which in thoſe times was a very large 
aſſeſſment. We read no more of the royal navy till the yet! 


1171, when Henry aſſembled a fleet of four hundred large 
ſhips at Milford-haven. In his reign a prince of North-Wals, 
of the name of Madock, ſettled a colony in the Weſt - Indies. 
In his reign alſo William Mandeville carl of Eſſex obtained 
the king's licence, with ſeveral other lords, to aſſiſt the diltres 
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Chiiſtians in the Holy Land. He ſailed there in 1177, with 


thirty-ſeven fail of large ſhips, well manned. Ia the reign of 


king John ſhipping was encouraged, and in a ſhort time had 
o large a fleet as to employ fourteen thoufand failors. He 
invaded Ireland with a fleet of five hundred fail, and made a 


union of the two nations. In 1214 he aſſiſted the earl of Flan» - 


ders againſt the French with a fleet of five hundred fail, total- 
ly defeated the French king, took three hundred fail of 
his ſhips, with arms and ammunition, and ſtranded: above 
hundred more, blocking up the remainder in the port of 
Dun. In his reign trade Hourilbed greatly. He was at laſt 
poiſoned by a monk. 


nn the reign of Henry II. the navy and trade was nch 
„eglected. Edward I. ſucceeded him. He ſent a fleet againſt 
e e Welſh, totally overcame them, and added Wales to his other 


lominions, eſtabliſhed Engliſh laws and officers for their go- 


iches of the times may be computed from king Edward's boun- 
in giving thirty thouſand pounds towards the ranſom of 
barles Achaia, taken in a ſea-fight, on the coaſt of Arragon; 
dd the fine he levied on his corrupt judges of ſixty-five thou» 
id marks, beſides other incredible riches; a ſure token of a 
uriſhing trade. He was ſhamefully attacked by the French, 
dom he defeated, and remained in poſſeſſion of the ſeas, which 
ey had claimed by ancient right, taking two hundred and 
ty ſail of their ſhips, which he brought home with him to 
bgland. He afterwards made a deſcent on the Iſland of Rhe, 
th three hundred and ſixty fail of ſhips, and put all the e- 
my to the ſword. He equipped three ſquadrons to guard 
t coaſt, one of which he called the Yarmouth ſquadron, to 
Wze on the eaſtern coaſt, the Portſmouth ſquadron, to cruize 
the ſouthern coaſt, and another was ſtationed for the ſecu- 
of lreland and the weſtern coaſt. His fleet aſſiſted biin 
ue conqueſt of Scotland. His heart was ſo bent upon this 
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ernment, and kept all the maritime towns and ſtrong- holds in 
olleſſion. He greatly encouraged trade and induſtry.” The 
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remained quiet for ſome time, but at laſt they broke the truce, 
which obliged Edward to ſend the earl of Lancaſter to cha- 
ſtiſe them. He afterwards inveſted his ſon with the dutchy 
f Guienne, King John alſo inveſted the Dauphin with the 
lame dutchy, which brought on the famous battle of Poic- 
ers, where prince Edward defeated, with two thouſand men, 
n army of twenty thouſand, and took the French king pri- 
ner. Notwithſtanding Edward's wars, yet trade flouriſm- 
d, for the exports were 294.1841. 178. 2d. The imports 
8.9701. 138. 8d, He was the firſt king that coined any 
old coin in England. ; I" 

Richard IL. ſon of the black prince, ſucceeded Edward Ul. 
Je was 2 minor. Trade had declined, and the navy been 


ing made to parliament, the navy was reſtored. _ 

In 1383 the biſhop of Norwich invaded Flanders with fif- 
thouſand foot and two thouſand horſe, under the colour of 
holy war. In 1389 the Iriſh rebelled; Richard embarked 


ace, Henry duke of Hereford landed in the north of Eng- 
id, The diſcontented nobles raiſed an army of fixty thou- 
id, and marched towards Briſtol, which ſurrendered; and 
king himſelf, who reſigned his crown, on condition that 
and eight more ſhould live a quiet and retired life, He 
$3fterwards confined in Pomfret caſtle, where he ended his 
„ It is thought his death was occaſioned by ill treatment 
i nnheard-of cruelties, with which his enemies removed 


g's agents. The trade and navigation of this reign appear 
de ſeveral voyages made by the earl of Derby, by the fe- 
oi public inſtruments which are recorded between king 
ate ard and Pruſſia, and by ſeveral public acts paſſed in this 
oblcſome reign, with regard to our trade and naval affairs. 


ler this be took Calais with ſeven hundred ſhips, Things 
| 
b 


gletted ; the French inſulted the coaſts, but application 


Fconfiderable army on board two hundred ſhips. In his ab- 


out of the way, for fear of giving uneaſineſs to the 


Fiery duke of Lancaſter having aſcended the throne, and 
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fe. INTRODUCTION. 
being invaded by the Scots, the French concluded this to be 
a proper time to take advantage; forgot their former tres. 
ties, and invaded the iſland. He fitted out a fleet againſt them, 
durnt ſeveral of their towns and ſhipping, and in his return 
home laden with rich booty, took the hereditary prince of 
Scotland and his companion the biſhop of Orkney. and ſafe. 
ly lodged them in the tower. Henry ordered a fleet of ter 
men of war, commanded- by Sir Robert Umfrevile, into the 
Firth of Forth, where he ravaged the ſhores on both (ſides 
and burnt the largeſt ſhip they had, called the Great Galliot, 
and returned to England with a great many prizes. In 1411 
Henry entered into a treaty with the confederate princes d 
France againſt Charles VI. by which he engaged to ſend troop 
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to their aſſiſtance, but they having behaved diſhonourably ok 
the general ravaged the country, till they were obliged to com them. 
pound with him for thirty-two thouſand gold crowns, to d Henry h 
fray the charge of the voyage. Trade flouriſhed greatly uon to d 
his reign. He departed this life on the twenty-firſt of Apny people w 
1420. Henry V. a moſt glorious monarch, was proclaim. with 
on the death of the king, with great acclamations of joy. H attempt 1 
was compared with David the prophet for piety, and thay. thou, 
fore called the Prince of Prieſts; with Cæſar the invincivgh;. Dutcl 
for affectation of glory, and with Alexander the great for mH. Ih. 
nanimity; but he far exceeded every one of them. The bineteenth 
ly men that were jealous of him were the clergy; they w | at Hay: 
pected that he had a mind to aſſume all ſpiritual power eM mare 
his own hands, and become as Henry VIII. They conſch u-nce 
ed how to take him off from them, by ſhewing him the rende, 
diſputable right he had to the crown of France. They fer he ha 
ſuaded him to ſend meflengers to demand the peaccable i } lufferec 
render of the crown oi France, at the ſame time ſignify: he hag 
that he would accept the king's daughter with the kingdoe.. hundre 
and that he would accept no other pawn for his poſicfiion, Moufand nic 
after his death. This meſſage, as it was perhaps the high 


; ro mak; 
ever ſent to a free prince, ſo it was with the chief of 115% | 
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bles, accompanied with a guard of five hundred horſe. The 
court of France pretended ignorance of the occaſion of their 
coming. diſſembling their diſdain, and treated them with great 
magnificence, and ſaid they would tend ambaſſadors to Eng- 
land. They defired peace, and offered to buy it with the ten- 
der of ſome towns. The Dauphin, who ruled during the 
ſickneſs, or rather weakneis and inſanity of the king, was fa 
imprudent as to give the king ſuch an affront as they bad bet- 
ter given him ten kingdoms; willing to give the firſt blow in 
2 war, which he ſaw was not to be prevented, ſcornfully ſent 
the king by his ambaſſadors a preſent of tennis-balls, intima - 
ting thereby, that he knew better how to uſe them than-bul- 
lets. The King's wit being as keen as the other's ſword, re- 
turned him for anſwer, that he would ſend him a preſent of 
ſuch balls as he would not dare to hold up his racket againſt 
them, The diſtracted ſtate of the French nation gave king 
Henry hopes that he ſhould have only the one half of the na- 


people would make a diverſion in his favour. He therefore be- 
gan with ſurprifing Rochelle, pillaged Trepori, and made an 
attempt upon Diep, having collected a numerous army, with 
ne thouſand fix hundred fail of ſhips, which he hired from 
be Dutch, &c. and ſecured the other different ſtates by trea- 
tics, The parliament having raiſed ſufficient ſupplies, the 
pineteenth of Auguſt he embarked his whole army, and land- 
dat Havre de Grace, without oppoſition, Henry immedi- 
tely marched forward, and inveſted a ſea · port of great con- 
kquence, which made a gallant defence, but was obliged to 
urrender in five weeks. The king made this a place of arms, 
ter he had turned out all the French inhabitants. His ar- 

ſuffered ſo much by ſickneſs, and the fatigues of the ſiege, 
it he had only nine thouſand men left. The French had 


wand noblemen and gentlemen. The king offered a truce, 
Id to make good all damages, but the French refuſed this 


tion to deal with, that the diſtracted and diffatisfied part of the 


Mme hundred and fifry thouſand, the third part horſe, and ten 
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the carl of Suffolk, and the duke of York. The next di, 
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with diſdain; and at the ſame time, in an inſulting manner * 
informed him, that he muſt fight on the twenty - fifth of Oc- * 1 
tober. The herald that brought him this affront, he preſent. e Eng 
ed with a rich robe, and two hundred crowns, Henry in by 
the mean time neglected no means to inſpire his men with 6h 
courage and reſolution, to conquer or die with him in the ” 
field. This wrought ſo powerfully on this little army, that 4 
they ardently wiſhed for the day of battle, deſpiſing the num · As 1 
ber of the enemy. David Gam, a Welch captain, who w te 
ſent to reconnoitre the enemy, reported, that there were e. * 
enough to be killed, enough to be made prifoners, and enough e x 
to run away; he obſerving the French, thinking themſelves 3 
ſecure by having ſuch a numerous army, employed their tine ? _ 
only in indolence, ſports and rejoicings. The battle was 3 
fought near the caſtle of Agincourt, in a narrow Way, be. w 
tween a rivulet and a wood, and remains a laſting honour to 133 
the Britiſh nation, who, with ſo ſmall a number, deſtroyed 33 
ſuch a prodigious army. King Henry was ſo ſenſible : * A 
interpoſition of the hand of providence, that immediately a . 
ter the battle, he cauſed the hundred and fifteenth Pſalm to ui 
be ſung, ordering his whole army to proſtrate 3 3 
before the majeſty of heaven. When the herald came to cr ka 
ſire leave to bury the dead, he declared before them, and al 3 
his nobles and officers, that he looked upon himſelf only 3 "YA 
a ſcourge ſent by a righteous God, to puniſh France for their x 
ſins. On the French ſide were killed one hundred ny 3 
eight thouſand nobles, one archbiſhop, three dukes, ſix = "Fas 
ninety-two barons, one thouſand five hundred _— ok fait « 
thouſand ſquires and gentlemen, and ten thouſand faldiers; ; 
fourteen thouſand were made priſoners, of whom one thous 
ſand fix hundred were men of quality, The Engliſh lo * 
ly twenty-eight common ſoldiers, one ſquire, four knights 


the victorious monarch purſued his march to Calais, and 2 
barked on the fixtcenth of November, with his princf 
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rfoners, and all his forces, All thoſe misfortunes had no 
fe upon the French, but they got a fleet ready to infeſt 
he Engliſh coaſt, and the Conſtable reſolved to beſiege Har · 
eur, and alſo meditated a formidable invaſion. N | 
The Conſtable accordingly beſieged Harfleur on the land 
de, and admiral Narbonne, with the whole French navy, 
locked it cloſely up by fea. The Engliſh garriſon were 
t to great ſtraits, The Engliſh fleet of four hundred fail, 
ith twenty thoufand men, at laſt arrived to their ſuccour, 
no relief could be given to the town; without firſt forcing 
paſſage through the French fleet, an engagement became 
avoidable. The Englifl began the attack with great cous 
ge; and totally defeated the French fleet and Genoeſe cars 
ks, Five hundred veſſels were taken, or ſunk, with five 
noeſe carracks, and twenty thoufand men loſt, The Eng · 
d fleet ſailed into the town in triumph; when the army 
Plerved this, they raiſed the ſiege and decamped. Henry, 
pling to make the moſt of the diſtracted ſtate of Francs, 
ted out a fleet with deſign to go bimfelf/to Normandy, but 
ſpatched the ear} of Huntington firlt, to diſcover the coaſt, 
met with nine Genoeſe ſhips, which were in the French 
price, ſunk three of them, and took three others, in which 
money to pay the French fleet fix months. By theſe wiſe 
prudent methods, Henry ſecured the navigation in the 
ane], and removed every obſtacle towards tranſporting his 
ces, and landing his army for the total reduction of France, 
to maintain the rights he had to that country. For this 
e he embarked on the twenty-eight of July, in 2 ſhip 
ole ſails were made of purple ſilx, richly embroidered with 
4. His fleet conſiſted of one thouſand five hundred: fail, 
i twenty-five thouſand five hundred land forces, horſe 
boot. His firſt enterprize was befieging the town of 
que, which foow ſurrendered ; ſeveral places he alſo took 
worm; and by the thirteenth of January, all Normandy 
6 either taken or ſurrendered. 5 e 
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il This was juſt 214 years, after the Engliſh had loſt it, in ti, In 
1 reign of King John. Before the month of Auguſt, he hat this ti 
bl opened to himſelf a way to the gates of Paris. Thoſe vide object 
5 ries and ſucceſſes compelled the French to ſue for Deze nove 
1 which was concluded between the two crowns at Trop ſet: ti 
$1.38 By this treaty he agreed to marry the princeſs Catherine = 
1 daughter of Charles VI. after whoſe death the crown d Wk 
i France was to deſcend to the king of England and his bei 3 
„ for ever. The parliament confirmed this treaty, which ga rent 
1 5 ſo much luſtre to the Engliſſi crown, and granted 2 Fegg ure 0 
1% | ſubſidy, to finiſh the conqueſt of France, A great part og tt 
| being ſtill ſtrongly attached to the Dauphin; to make x be kin 
1 the deficiency of the gift he received from the parliame 2 
g he borrowed money from the mopied men in England, ul the dul 

| | on the tenth of June embarked, with an army of twenty-fai north, 

: thouſand men, On the ſixth of December, he received i parties 
agreeable news of his queen being delivered of a lon, reconcil 
whom he left his kingdoms, being cut off on the thirty-i mined 
of Auguſt 1442, aged thirty · three. He reflected, when "MF (uccellic 
= dceath- bed, upon the blood he had ſpilt, but comforted | being k. 

| ſelf with the glory and advantages be had procured tor ore. 
| | England, ln this reign trade was very low, the chief ail, hi. . 
| ern. being to raiſe money for conqueits, which muſt inn t 
been fatal to England ; but. Henry VL not a year old, a lreights 
proclaimed king; and Charles VI. dying on the tlurty4 33 
of October, in the ſame ycar, he Was proclaimed King one tho 

; ; France at Pans: eight years after, he Wag crowned both booty. 
| London and Paris. His intereſt greatly declined in 14 Waru 
| but there was no naval armament, till 1436, when the 8 a this, lore 
| | regained the poſſeſſion of Paris, They beſieged _ fon and « 
ſea and land; the protector fitted out a flect of five hull at the 


fail, and a great army, and relieyed the place. The ” 

val armament was ſent under the command of the eu 

| Somerſet, to block up Harfleur, while it was attacked 
Al land it ſurrendered, after four months' blockade; 
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The king's marriage produced ruinous effects; for from 
this time the dukes of York and Glouceſter were become the. 
objects of the new queen's reſentment: the former was re- 
moved from has poſts, to make way for the duke of Somer- 
get; the latter was committed for high treaſon, and next day 
found murdered in his bed. This brought on the war, be- 
tween the houſes of York and Lancaſter. The queen appre-, 
kendiag ſhe would never be ſafe, while. York, and his ad- 
herents were living, ſent letters in the king's name to the, 
duke of York, and the earls of Saliſbury and. Warwick, to 
meet the king at Coventry, to diſcourſe about the affairs of 
the kingdom. They accordingly came, but ſoon diſcovering, 
the rare that was laid for them, they fled for their lives; 
me duke of York into Wales, the carl of Saliſbury. to the 
north, and Warwick to Calais: Notwithſtanding this, all 
parties were afterwards ſeemingly reconciled, and an act. of 
reconciliation paſſed the great ſeal. The queen had deter> 
miced the duke of York's diſgrace; and that to ſecure the 
ſucceſſion of the crown to her ſon, ſhe muſt cut him off. This 
being known to the duke, he and his friends withdrew from. 
court. Having engaged the earl of Warwick, lord admiral, 
in his iotereſt, ho, under pretence of going to his govern · 
ment at Calais collected all the ſhips he could muſter. in tha 
freights of Dover, met with a fleet of Spaniſh merchant 
(ups, ot which he took ſix, put to flight twenty-ſix, flew 
one thouſand men, took many priſoners, and took a valt 
booty. 

Warwick, being, called to London, to bie an account of 
this, lord Somerſet was appointed i in his room, but the garri- 
ſon and town refuſed to receive him. The king was diſpleat- 
ed at the garriſon and inhabitants, and ordered lord Rivers 
to collect a fleet at Sandwich; but while he was preparing 
for the voyage, Sir John Denham, one of the oppoſite panty i 
furprized him at Sandwich, and made himſelf maſter of th: 
whole fleet, and cartied him priſoner to Calais, with his ſo.4. 
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_ anda number of other officers. The ſhip that had an 
earl of Warwick. The ear? of Warwick employed thoſe 
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over the duke of Somerſet revolted, and went over to the 


ſhips to carry him to Ireland, where he had a converſation 
with the duke of York, and concerted meaſures for ther | 
common defence. In his return he met with the royal fleet, 
under the command of the duke of Exeter; but the whole 


mariners were diflatisfied, fo that he did not think prope to E 
to attack him. | ceived, 
About this time, the inhabitants of Kent fent an invitation Wloned in 


The 


to Warwick to invade them. Henry, having fitted out an 
Was Hain 


other ſquadron, gave the command to Sir Simon Montford, 


giving him a command to watch Warwick; but Warwick Por his n 
failed, and ſurprized Montfort at Sandwich; and after hay: Warv 
ing plundered the town, carried off his booty and priſoner, Witt, E 
Warwick, having made himſelf maſter of three of the kings er ſon. 
ſquadrons, retired in a few days to Sandwich, Here lord Wh route: 
Cobham and ſeveral of his friends joined him; ſo that in «ally ror 
few months after, Henry was dethroned, after an ingloriom led in 
and unfortunate reign of eight and thirty years, fix month WH In 147 
and four days. wing h. 


The earl of March, now duke of York, was proclaimed king, WP five hu 
under the name of Edward IV. He began his reign by 20g bon his 
menting his fleet. He was helped greatly by the merchants {Wnding 
by which means he bid defiance to all invaders, and landed are war. 


on the French coaſt, from which his fleet returned with great Wſointed b; 


ſpirits. He ſoon concluded a marriage with lady Grey. er, the 1 

This marriage gave great offence to the earl of Warwick; e Frenc 
he feating that ſome of the queen's family might ſupplant Nong th. 
him: hereupon, with ſeveral others, he entered into a ff. of fif 
vate league with the king of France. The fleet, being in. e large 
tirely at his direction, he and the duke of Clarence returned, iſ ſo rep 
when ſeveral joined him, with a ſufficient force. He attach; the Scot 
ed and defeated Edward's army at Daneſmore, near Bam de the | 
bury. King Edward had the misfortune to be ſurprized, ad torman: 


INTRODUCTION 5 
uken priſoner in his camp, but afterwards made his eſcape, 
and was obliged in his turn to fly to Fratite, Warwick cal- 
led a parliament 3 Henry again was recogniſed, "King Ed- 
ward was attainted, and all his acts repealed, and the dukes 


of Clarence and Warwick made governors of the kingdom 
of England, Edward having obtained a fleet of four men 


f war, fourteen tranſports, and two thouſand men, return- 


| co England, He marched to London, Where he was re- 
ceived, the eleventh of April, and era was again impri- 
oned in the tower. 
| The earl of Warwick purſued Edward to London, and 
s lain, three days after, at the battle of Barnett, fighting 
ot his new maſter, 
Warwick's death did not put an end to the war. Mar- 
ret, Henry's queen, arrived in April from France, with 
er ſon. A battle "afterwards infued, wherein ſhe was total 


y routed, herſelf, prince Edward and his adherents, all to- 


ly routed, or taken 3 and enn afterwards 
led in cold blood, 

In 1475, Edward reſolved upon a war with vines; and, 
wing his forces ready, the king embarked with his army 
fe hundred flat-bottomed boats, and paſſed over to Calais. 
pon his arrival, he ſent a herald to the king of France, de- 
landing the whole kingdom; and in caſe of refuſal, to de- 


ate war. But this war came to nothing; he was difap- 


dinted by the conſtable, whopromiſed him aſſiſtance; how- 
er, the very name of the Engliſh ſtruck ſuch a terror into 
e French king, that he gave large ſums to be diſtributed 
ong the Engliſh ſoldiers, and agreed to pay an annual tri- 
ate of fifty thouſand crowns to the king of England, aud 
ve large preſents to the king's courtiers. Edward's fleet 
u ſo reputable at this time, that he ſtruck a terror even in- 
the Scots nation. Commotions and diſcontents at home, 
de the French king imagine he might diſpenſe with the 
tormance of the laſt treaty with impunity : Edward there-" 
B 2 
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5 to puniſh him with his own forces: only, with 
out the help of any: foreign auxiliaries, which was ſo agres 
able to the people, that he was enabled preſently to aflembl 
a very numerous fleet; dut a — death ſoon put a pp 
110d to his life. 

This was a prince, that raiſed the tender of the Britk 
flag, and made trade flouriſh in his time by many wiſe ach 
ſome of which are till in force, and the value of gold ai 
ſilver was conſiderably raiſed both in England and Ireland. 

Edward V. fon of Edward, by Elizabeth, ſucceeded h 
father as king, being only thirteen years old, and reigned 
only two months. The crafty duke of Glouceſter, who in 
ſinuated it was not proper that the young king ſhould rem 


with his mother's relations, eſpecially with his guards about 


him, procured a letter from the king's mother, to diſmi 
thoſe guards. This was no ſooner done, than the duke 
of Glouceſter got thoſe nobles, whom he moſt dreaded, a 
ſent priſoners, to Pontefract caſtle, and brought the young 
king to London. The queen finding herſelf betrayed, fl 
with her other ſon into the ſanctuary at Weſtminſter, Gloy 
ceſter knowing that he ſhould never accompliſh his deligny 
without getting the other prince in his power, uſed all meaty 
by fair promiſes; but finding theſe ineffectual, at laſt thre 
tened the queen, that if ſhe would not give him up, he would 
take him by force. He knew lord Haſtings had a regu 
for the king's children; him he charged with high treald 
and got him beheaded. He afterwards proclaimed his m 
ther a whore; that his brother Edward and the duke 
Clarence were ſpurious, and he the only ſon of - Richul 
duke of York. Being petitioned by the lord mayor 4 
court of alderman, with a ſeeming reluQance, he accepid 
of the crown, and was proclaimed the eighteenth of Jun 
1482. He began his reign with ſeveral popular acts, 
kept a ſtrong body of troops about him. He propoſed f 
ceiving the league with France, which was refuſed him, A 
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on account of his inhumanity. He however, by acts of par- 
lament, limited the ſucceſſion of the crown to his own friends, 
and made ſeveral acts for the encouragement of trade and 
commerce. The queen dowager and the duke of Bucks, 
conſpired his ruin, by marrying Henry, earl of Richmond, 

ho was eſteemed heir of the houſe of Lancaſter, and Eliza- 
th eldeſt daughter of Edward IV. the heireſs of the houſe 
pf York. This was extreamly acceptable to the whole nati- 


he houſe of York and Lancaſter. 

| King Richard, being informed of the conſpiracy, endea- 
oured both by fair means and threats, to get the duke of 
bucks into his pofleſſion, without any aſſault. The duke, 
Wnowing the nation was ripe, had recourſe to arms; a nume- 
pus body of Welch joined him, but by the bad weather ſwel- 
ig the rivers, all his friends could not join him, fo that he 
y treachery was given up, and afterwards beheaded. 

The duke of Bretagne aſſiſted the earl of Richmond, with 
ty ſhips and five hundred men, to make a deſcent on the 
haſt of England; but this fleet was loſt, and diſperſed in a 
rm, and the earl very narrowly clcaping in company with 
e dark, got back to Dieppe. 

Richard at Jaſt grew ſupine, diſmiſſed his army, and laid 

lis fleet, which encouraged the competitor of his crown 

invade im again, which he accompliſhed with four thou- 

d men, and landed at Milford haven, The news of the 

icaſterian army approaching London, rouſed him from 

lethargy; he collected what force he could together, be- 

reſolyed not to ſurvive the loſs of his crown. He was 

u in the battle of Boſworth, in the county of Leiceſter, 

ping oY his ſword in his hand, and the crown on his 

d. This king paid great attention to trade, ſeveral acts 

"5 made to prohibit foreign e aa and to encou- 

e his own ſubjects. 

Henry the VII. being recognized by the whole nation, he 
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hn, as thereby it put an end to the inteſtine broils between 
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frightened into an adyantageous peace. 


. alſo aſſiſted Maximilian with twelve ſhips of war againſt barn 


is be 
of C 


wiſely made ſuch acts as to render him popular. He put his 
marine into the beſt order, fo as to prevent all foreign inv: 
ſions, and regulated his militia in ſuch a manner, as ta pre, dico 
vent domeſtic inſurrections, and intimidate the Scots. nent 
theſe wiſe maxims he defeated the dutcheſs af Burgundy Wi bus's 
deſign in making the baker's ſon perſonate Richard, who WW fathe: 
was {lain in the tower, and Perkin Warbeck, who was ſeat Wi cnter: 
under the character of the young duke of York. He mad; Wi wards 
ſeveral treaties, and had connections with moſt of the pow. ill uſe: 
ers on the continent; he kept up his fleet in time of peace, one Jo 
though he had no inclinatian to involve his kingdom in bor the 
war with France; yet to oblige the people, who are fond of his thr 
a war with that nation, he promiſed to aſſiſt the dutcheſ oPritol, 
Bretagne againſt all the powers of France, threatcned to 1 He 
vade it, and laid fiege to Boulogne; by which France bali 
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Jourth | 
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This year the queen was brought to bed of a nes, | | 


Ravenſtein. Henry judged rightly, that trade was the oh 
thing that would aggrandize the nation, and give them ſup 
riority over other nations; he gave therefore great encat 
ragement to all merchant adventurers, cleared the coaſt ofp 
rates, and did all in bis power to divert the thoughts of li 
people from war, by giving great premiums for making d 


coveries of unknown lands, not inhabited by Europeat Is as big 
However, to the great grief of the nation, this good and vi_hſuntcren; 
king departed this life on the twenty - ſecond of April 154 le chiel 
Several of the laws he made, with regard to trade, are {til fail © 
force. He accepted of the freedom of the city of Lond be fiſhin, 
and of the merchant-taylors' company, turned merchant lat comes 
ſelf, and was always ready to aſſiſt adyenturers at fea e ith; tl 
money and goods. His taxes were neither large nor burti red t 
ſome; he left a large ſum in his coffers when he died, . bot all 
was chiefly what he had got by merchandiſe, He madeihent to tþ 
veral regulations with regard to the gold and ſilver coin Ning Her 
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is however laid to his charge, that he rejected the propoſal 
of Chriſtopher Columbus, who afterwards made ſuch great 
diſcoveries for the Spaniards, by which they have ſuch im- 
menſe riches: but this appears to be falſe, by what Colum- 
bus's ſon has related of. his affairs, in writing his life, for his 
father, by his brother Bartholomew Columbus, had actually 
entered into an agreement with king Henry, tho? be after- 
wards went over to the Spaniards. King Henry being thus 
ill uſed and diſappainted, accepted of a propoſal made by 
one John Cabot, a Venetian by birth, but living in Briſtol, 
for the diſcovering of North America, He granted him and 
his three ſons a charter, ordered a ſhip to be fitted out from 
Briſtol, and gave John Cabot the command of her. 
| He ſailed in the year 1497, from Briſtol, with his ſon 
Bcballian, and diſcovered that land, which no man before 
ad attempted. This diſcovery was made on the twenty 
ourth of June, about five of the clock in the morning. 
This iſland he called Prima Viſta, which is firſt ſeen, and 
he illand, which lies out before the land, he called the iſland 
df St. John. The inhabitants wore beaſts ſkins, uſed bows, 
rows, pikes, darts, clubs of wood and ſlings. It was full 
i white bears and ſtags, of a very large ſize, all ſorts of fiſh 
d Baccalaos, with partridges, hawks and eagles. This 1s 
de firſt account we have of the diſcovery of Newfoundland; 
ls 8 big as Ireland, nine hundred and thirty miles in cir- 
umference, the length is two hundred and eighty miles. 
be chief commodity of this iſland is cod fiſh; five hun- 
red {ail of ſhips being loaded to different nations every year. 
be fillings ſeaſon is from ſpring to September. The oil 
at comes from Newfoundland, is drawn from the livers of 
e aſh; that are catched there. The nation is benefited four 
padred thouſand pounds yearly by this fiſhery. 
Cabot alſo took poſſeſſion of Cape Breton, and all the con- 
feat to the heighth of Cape Florida, including Nova Scotia. 
Ning Henry VIII. was the firſt that began to build a roya 
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navy, appointed commiſſioners, and eſtabliſhed a navy of. and 


fice. His fleet was ſo reſpectable, that his alliance was court. ficer 
ed by moſt of the neighbouring kings. He made ſeveral ex. T 
peditions to the coaſt of France, with various ſucceſs. Ons moſt 


captain Thorne was ſent by King Henry, with his ſhips, for ſtreig 


the diſcovery of the north weſt paſſage to the Eaſt- Indie, ſpect 
and Mr. William Hawkins, in a ſhip of two hundred and feic 
fifty tuns, failed to the coaſt of Brazil. He landed at h was : 
river of Ciſlos, upon the coaſt of Guinea, where he traffick WF likew 
ed with the Negroes for elephant's teeth, &e. Upon his am: unde: 


val on the coaſt of Brazil, he was ſo well received by the dom, 
natives, that in the next voyage he made, one of the king was t 
of the country agreed with him to come to London, IM He v 
was preſented to the king at Whitehall, in ſuch a garb u oppre 
' dreis as aſtoniſhed all the beholders; in his cheeks there wer trics f 
holes made, in which ſmall bones were planted, ſtanding ou ranks 
an inch from the holes; he had a hole in his under lip, of age 
which a diamond as big as a pea was planted. The othe twent! 
parts of his apparel ſeemed as ſtrange to his majeſty and i pointe 
his courtiers. He remained here a whole year, but on H The ez 
voyage home, he died at ſea; however, his nation contin | perſon. 
ed trading with England. In the year 1536, Mr. Thom Scots: 
of London, with ſeveral others, fitted out two Rout ſhin army; 
with one hundred and twenty men, in ſearch of unknoh fiates \ 
iſlands. The firſt place they landed at was Cape Breton all hoſt 
from thence to the iſland of Penguin. They purſued tu Scotlar 
voyage ſo far northward, that they ſaw mighty iſlands Wi ty-five : 
ice in the ſummer ſeaſon, Their proviſions were cxhau_l ccution 
ed ſo much, that fainine prevailed ſo, as to make them a the lof; 
one another. At laſt the remainder of the crew arrived WF ken pri 
St. Ives in Cornwall. King Henry by an office of adn both fi 
ty and a navy office, encouraged people of the beft forth coverin, 
to bring up their children to the ſea, as they would asg this ex; 
have poſts in this ſervice at the diſpoſal of the governme landing 
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dad from this time we have a ſeries of good and eminent of- 
irt. ficers in the royal navy. 
ex. The only ſon of Henry vil. was Edward VI. He Wi 2 
Ine moſt arable prince, both in his perſon and mind; he had a 
for WW areigbt and well proportioned body, a ſweet and beautiful 2. 
lie, ect; his eyes ſhined with a remarkable luſtre, and the per- 
au ections of bis mind ſhone out with ſtill a greater luſtre. He 
te was not only well verſed in the ſtate of the kingdom, but was 
nick likewiſe maſter of the languages, had ſtudied fortification, 
a WI vnderſtood the ſtrength of the different fortreſſes of the king- 
the dom, and underſtood the nature and value of money. He 
cio was truly religious, from which ſprung a merciful diſpoſition. 
HAS He was particularly attentive to the petitions of the poor and 
oppreſſed, His fame was juſtly ſpread in all the different coun- 
tries from whence he had ambaſſadors, and his ſubjects of all 
ranks juſtly admired and adored him. He was but nine years 
of age when he ſucceeded to the crown, and was crowned the 
twentieth of February, 1547. His father by his will ap- 
pointed him governors till he arrived at the age of eighteen. 
| The ear] of Hartford was appointed governor of the king's 


Scots and French obliged the governor to raiſe a formidable 
army ; but before he entered Scotland, he offered that if the 
ſtates would give their queen in marriage to king Edward, 
al hoſtilities ſhould ceaſe. - This being refuſed, he entered 
Scotland with a large army, accompanied with a fleet of fix- 
ty five {ail of ſhips, which in the day of battle did ſo much ex- 


the loſs of fourteen thouſand killed, and fifteen hundred ta- 
ken priſoners. The admiral burnt all the ſea-port towns on 
both fides of the Firth, deſtroying all their ſhipping, and re- 
covering ſeveral that had been taken from the Engliſh. In 
this expedition it is ſaid he loſt only fixty men. Notwith- 
landing this victory, the Scots ſent their queen to France. 
Atter this the French joined the — and made ſeveral at- 
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perſon, and protector of the kingdom. The intrigues of the 


ecution in the Scots army, that they were totally routed, with 
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ed, even by perſons above the vulgar rank. 


ingroſſed all the trade of the kingdom into their hands. He 
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tempts upon the iſlands of Jerſey and Guernſey, with an 2. goa 
my of two thouſand land forces, and a ſtrong fleet of ſhips, by v 
however, commodore Winter was ſcat againſt them, aftcr ſo be 


they had full poſſeſſion; he attacked their fleet with ſuch Tl 


courage and reſolution, that, with the help of the iſlanders and 
the French retired with great precipitation in their ſmall yeſ. Rich: 
ſels, leaving their large ſhips to the mercy of the Engliſh, Q 
who afterwards ſet them on fire. A peace being ſoon coo. y v 
cluded with France, lord Clinton was made lord high admi- WF (flor 
ral, and made ambaſſador to demand the princeſs Elizabeth, Wi fully 
a madame of France, in marriage for king Edward. Ti: the w 
French amuſed the Engliſh with falſe pretences, till they pi WE n<Qio 
ratically ſeized Engliſh ſhips to the value of fifty thouſiud not li 
pounds. But, to the great grief of the nation, king Ed WI (ubjec 
ward died of a conſumption on the fixth of July, 1543. Hi dore 
early death was an inexpreſſible loſs to the trade and navige WW marri: 
tion of the kingdom. He had only one coinage during his on, h. 
reign, which was fo baſe, that it was frequently countertcit- on her 
admira 
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However, this good Jolias did ſeveral acts for trade, as mv 
king the charter of the German-ſteel-yard factors, who had 


alſo gave large encouragement to the adventurers for the di 
covering of foreign lands. He gave Sebaſtian Cabot a yearly 
penſion of one hundred and ſixty-ſix pounds, thirteen hub 
lings and four pence, and created him pilot-major of Engr 
land, and took off all the taxes that were on the Newfound- 
land and Iceland trade. He made his ambaſſadors declare 


to foreign princes when the trade of his ſubjects were in it avengic 
leaſt injured, that he valued the trade of his ſubjects mort f ſoon fo 
than the friendſhip of all the monarchs of the earth. At the fence © 
time of his death he was preparing certain ſchemes for pte by their 
venting trade being carried on in foreign bottoms, and ior Wi Irclang, 


the increaſe and encouragement of ſeamen, Theſe vil Wall the ; 
ſchemes made his ſubjects conſider trade as the only found 30d took 
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tion of wealth, each ſtriving who ſhould outdo each other 


by venturing their fortunes, which ſince that time has been 
ſo beneficial to the nation. | | 


The moſt eminent navigators in this reign were Sebaſtian | 


and John Cabot, Roger Bodenham, Thomas Windham, and 
Richard Chancellor. - 

Queen Mary ſucceeded king Edward, as daughter of Hen« 
ry VIII. upon promiſe to preſerve: the proteſtants in full poſ- 
ſeſſion of their religious liberties, which ſhe afterwards ſhame- 
fully broke; and, contrary to and againſt the inclinations of 
the whole nation, who juſtly abhorred her having any con- 
nections with a Spaniſh huſband. But, notwithſtanding their 
not liking the match, and contrary to the inclination of her 
ſubjects, ſhe ſent a reſpectable embaſſy, eſcorted by commo- 
dore Winter, and a ſtrong ſquadron of ſhips, to conclude a 
marriage at the emperor's court. This ſtirred up a rebellis 
on, headed by Sir Thomas Wyat; but this had no effect up- 
on her former reſolution, and ſhe ſent lord Howard her high 
admiral with a fleet of twenty-eight fail of men of war, to 
join prince Philip, with a fleet of one hundred and fixty fail, 
with the Spaniſh flag at his main - top; but the Engliſh ad» 
miral by a ſhot obliged him to take it down, before he would 
give the ſalute expected by king Philip, as the conſort of 
England. Philip 
warried at Wincheſter on the twenty-fifth, on St. James's 
Cay, who is called the patron of Spain. 

Notwithſtanding the act of ſettlement at this marriage, by 
vhich it was agreed the nation ſhould never be concerned in 
wenging the quarrels of France and Scotland, yet this was 
loon forgot, and the Engliſh blood and treaſure waſted in dey 
fence of Spain, The Scots entered the borders by land, and 
by their privateers greatly diſtreſſed the trade of England and 
Ireland. The French ſeized this oppertunity of recovering 
i the fortified towns taken by the Edwards and the Henrys, 


zd took Calais in eight days, aſter being in the poſſeſſion af 


ded on the nineteenth of July, and was 


e 
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the Engliſh two hundred and ten years. It was taken by one 
Edward, and loſt by another; and this was all the dowry Eng. 
land got by the marriage. They alſo took every thing that 
belonged to England in France, except the iſlands of Jerſey 
and Guernſey. To be revenged of the French king, ſhe fit 


ted out a fleet of one hundred and forty fail of ſhips, to which 


king Philip added thirty fail of Flemiſh ſhips, commanded by 
lord Clinton. They ranſacked part of the French coaſts, 
and brought off a conſiderable booty. She alfo had the plex 
ſure of part of her fleet joining Count Egmont in a battle a 
gainſt the French, wherein, by the aſſiſtance of twelve Eng- 
liſh ſhips, the whole French army was routed. The French 


Joſt five thouſand men, moſt of their principal officers taken, 


amongſt whom was the marſhal de Tormes himſelf, and ſe- 
veral other perſons of quality; two hundred were taken and 
brought priſoners to England. However, the diſcontents and 
murmurings of the people were great at having any connexi- 
ons with the Spaniſh intereſts. 


death of King Edward. The crown during this reign gave 
great encouragement to trade and new diſcoveries, and it ſcems 
to have been the taſte at court to read of new diſcoveries, 
whatever language they were wrote in; and as the nation by 
this union was made acquainted with all the Spanith diſco- 


veries in the Weſt-Indies, it made it eaſy for Engliſhmen to 


go to the ſettlements belonging to the crown of Spain; they 
obtained ſuch lights into trade and commerce, as were after: 
wards very beneficial to the nation, though the city of Lone 
don complained that by the wars with France, which thus 
junction occaſioned, the nation was greatly impoverithed. 
In this reign the Ruſſian merchants were incorporated, 
and Sebaſtian Cabot appointed their governor for life, and 
extraordinary privileges were obtained for the oo e of 
England who traded to that great empire. The trade de 
Guinea was countenanced at court, which made a conliderr 


| Several members inſiſted that | 
England was three hundred thouſand pounds poorer ſiuce the 
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able increaſe of ſhipping. The; nation was ſtill diflatisfied at 
the counexions we had with Spain againſt France. 

Captain Chanceller's:yoyage to Archangel made her chear- 
fully grant a charter to the adventurers for making new dif- 
coreries. This charter, is ſtill in force, and perhaps is the 
wiſcſt and the beſt adapted for trade of any that ever was pub- 
liſhed, This charter was conſirmed in the next reign, with 
this improvement, that they ſhould now be called the Com- 
pany of Engliſh merchants, and that no other ſhould be allow- 
ed but what were free of the ſaid. company, to trade in any of 
the commodities they traded in. , This treaty continued in 


full force till the end of the reign, of king Charles I. Our 


trade with Ruſſia way very great and profitable, in this reign, 
particularly the benefits ariſing from the ſilk manufactories, 
both to the manufacturer and the nation in general, the nati- 
on gaining by this trade no Jeſs than ſixteen ſhillings in every 
pound of ilk manufactured here and exported abroad, 

Upon the death of queen Mary, queen. Elizabeth being at 
Hatheld, was conducted with great ſolemnity to London, the 
bilbops meeting her at -Highgate. Upon her aſcending the 
throne, ſhe continued all her ſiſter's counſellors, only adding 
the ſame number of proteſtant counſellors. She immediately 
ireſted herſelf and her people of all connexions with Spais, 
ut ſuch as were beneficial for the good of her ſubjects. She 
nade orders to aſſert her independency, and reſolution to main- 
un the antient right- of the kingdom to the dominjon of the 
is, and give immediate orders for a fleet to put to ſea, un- 
er the command of vice- admiral Malyn, to protect and de- 
end her different fortreſſes of Dover, Portſmouth, the Iſle 
Wight, &c. In fine, all her orders were ſo well executed, 
at ſhe baffled all the projects of her enemies to diſturb her 
rice; procured an advantageous peace with France, and they 
preed either to give up Calais in eight years, or pay her fif- 
} thouſand crowns. By this treaty the Scots were alſo in- 
faded, and to whom afterwards ſhe became an ally, when 
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the French attempted to make them a province td Fran, 
She got ſeveral victories over the French, which obliged the 
king to make advances towards a peace, which was concluded 
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iti a few days. When the fleet and army returned to Lug Pips, bei 
land, her attachment to the proteſtant religion, and ber ted Nad poun 
for the cauſe of goſpel liberty, made the popiſh powers coo: f powde: 
trive new ſchemes to feel their reſentment. She made great bhouſand 1 
preparations againſt impending ſtorms, by filling her ſevenl Nuſxets an 
magazines with braſs and iron cannon. She made her fob des dou 
jects learn the trade of making 1 the firſt that hu pon diſem 
ever been made in England. increaſed her navy, u. with pr 


built a fortreſs, called Upnor Caftle, upon the river Medwy, rid nine 


for the ſecurity of it. She augmented the pay of her na eight th 
officers and ſeamen ; ſo that ſhe was juſtly ſtiled by foreign Md and eix 
the reſtorer of naval glory, and che queen of the northert thirty g 
feas. Her example of giving ſuch great encouragement i the {crvic 
her naval ſervants, and to private adventurers, was ſo prev in, viz. thi 
lent, x as to create ſuch an emulation in her rich ſubjects, wioMMadron, the 
inhabited the'ſea-port towns, that ſhip-building went on at . the ſquac 
at à rate, that in a few years, what with the navy and tion, Dc 
ips belonging to private perſons, on octaſion of a war by Diego de 
conld employ twenty thouſand men. In 1562, captain Joer Naples, 
Hawkins made a voyage to Guinea and the Weſt· Indies, with twenty. fo 
good ſucceſs, and failed to the fame place next year. In Dy of Spair 
cember, 1566, Mr. George Fenner, with three ſhips and bearing; ; 
pinnace, failed to Guinea and the Cape Verd iftands. Is tiWWntained by 
year the Ruſſian company had their charter confirmed, te, 20d « 
1571 the trade to Guinea was ſettled by treaty between Z 2nd ſu 
Hand and the Portugueſe. The French alſo ſigned a tre ing of Je 
of peace, but immediately made preparations for war. TW! the court 
mallacre of the proteſtants at Paris in cool blood made Ein deligned f 
beth ſee, that they only wanted an opportunity to put (oc queen an 
ruindus ſcheme in execution. This made her determine be armada, 
ſending ſuccour to the prince of Orange in the Netherlanogpnt ſeven u 


augmenting her navy, and fortifying her ſea - ports. etwentieth 
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On the nineteenth of May, 1589, the Spaniſh armada, I. 
inly called by the pope invincible, failed for England, It = | 
onfifted of one hundred and thirty - four fail of firſt- rate qi 
lips, beſides galliaſſes, galleons, &c. with twenty-two thou- 1 
ad pounds of great ſhot, forty thouſand two hundred weight 1 


powder, one thouſand quintals of lead for bullets, ten 
joufand two hundred quintals of match, ſeven thoufand 
ulkets and calivers, one thouſand partizaus and hafberts, 
fides double cannon, morts, and feld pieces for à camp, Wy! 
on diſembarking, and à great many thules, horſes and af- "hi 


, with proviſions of all Kinds for fix months. Theſe ſhips Y 
Wriied nineteen thoufand two hundred and ninety-five foldi- I 
eight thouſand four hundred and fifty marines, two thou- . 


d and eighty-eight flaves, and two thouſand fix hundred 
| thirty great bras guns of all ſorts, 4nd twenty carvels, 
the ſervice of the army: This fleet confifted of ten qua- 
, viz. the ſquadron of Portugeſe galteons, che Biſeayan 
adron, the Andalufian ſquadron, che Guypuſcban Muad- 
„the ſquadron of Italian ſhips, Don Antonio de Mendezi's 
iron, Don Juan de Medina's ſquadron, the ſquadron of 


diego de Valdez, the ſquadron of pataches, the galliaſ- by 
ef Naples, and the galleys of Portugal, with one hundred 14 
al twenty-four volunteers of the principal families and no- 14 
of Spain, attended by four hundred and fiſty-Hx ſer- "01 
8” bearing arms, two hundred and thirty-cight gentlemen nn 
"tained by the king, with one hundred and fixty-three 14 
a, and engineers, artillery, fervants, &c. eiglity-ſix phy- [| | 
and ſurgeons, one hundred and eighty churchmen, i 
ng of Jeſuits and other religious orders, officers belong- 10 
s the courts of juſtice, and their fervants, &c. All theſe It 
FF eligned for our ruin, both of church and ftate. 1 | 
e quecn and the whole nation were not afraid of this in- 11 
e armada, that had been fo many years in nt ting out. 4 
ant {even weeks, viz. from the firft of November, 1589, | 1 
twentieth of December, an Engliſh fleet was fit ted out, 1 
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lay all the country waſte, ſo that they might find no pro 
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which, by God's providence, deſtroyed this mighty armamey, to the 
The city of London chearfully gave double the men and ſhig nated f 
the queen required, beſides furniſhing her chearfully vin the wir 
large ſums of money; all the reſt of the Kingdom followed but int. 
the example; they all joined chearfully in defence of ti This oc 
queen, their country, and liberties. Twenty thouſand na l loſt; 
were ſet to guard the coaſt. There were two armies of uber the: 
diſciplined troops, twenty+two thouſand foot and one thouſui bis been 
horſe encamped at Tilbury, where the queen went to rem He wrot 
them; theſe were under the command of the earl of Lei ere too 
ter. Thirty - four thouland foot and two thouſand horſe, I ut 5 hi 
hazard, 


der lord Hanſdon, were for a, guard to the queen's perſy 
The queen raiſed the militia in every county; the ſex-po and Fran 
were fortified. _ Orders were given, if the enemy landed, termine 
roine, 2 
on, the 1 
valt of Sp 
8 2 fair N 


ſion but what they brought with them. 
6; The queen in the mean time did not deſpiſe 4 peace, ! 
treated of it ſword in hand, and would by no means dk 
her confederate Provinces. : She ſent ſeveral perſons of i" the en 
ſtinction to truce, but the Spaniards, according to their Wc ceturne; 
al. treacherous way, wanted nr. * Prolong the time ert, and 
N fleet was ready. ch he h 
The queen's fleet confiſted of one e hundred and ninety b ſcouts, | 
ven ſhips of different ſorts, with fifteen thouſand ſeven l both and by 
dred and eighty · ſve men, and one thouſand eight hunk cult to brit 
and ſeventy- five ſoldiers. The command of the ſhips wall” wick 
ven to Charles lord Howard, lord high admiral of EA o tha 
and Sir Francis Drake, vice · admiral. Several nobility WF” thips 01 
gentry! were in the fleet. This ſquadron of ſeventy (al ﬀ'*vcrcd in 
ing advice of the Spaniſh fleet's failing, went round to le from Ec 
mouth to meet them. The victuallers, &c. which arr fleet bein 
terwards, made the fleet conſiſt of ninety fail. Abou art, all th 
thirtieth of May, he put to ſea, and failed between “ind of t 
and Scilly, ſometimes on the coaſt of France and ſo meta in form « 
the coaſt of England, but at ſaſt forced by contrary vine eight miles 
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to the port of Plymouth, In the mean time, the ſlorm ſepa- | i: 
rated fourteen ſhips of the Spaniſh fleet from the main body; If. 
the wind coming about, they joined their whole fleet, and | 
put into the Groine, for freſh water and other proviſions. 15 
This occaſioned; a report over Europe, that the armada was 1 
all loſt; which news coming to court, occaſioned an order 1 
for the admiral's ſending back four of the largeſt ſhips; had 1 
this been obey ed, it might have proved fatal to the whole fleet. a 
He wrote to court, informing them, that he believed they 161 
were too credulous, and that he would rather keep the ſhips | 
pat at his own charge, than expoſe the nation to ſo great a 
hazard, The admiral knowing that the coaſts of England 

ind France were all clear, after a council of war being held, 1 
fetermined the firſt fair wind to ſeek the enemy's ſhips in the "| | 
Groine, and on the coaſts of Galicia, He put this in execu- il | 
jon, the wind being north; but within forty leagues of the oi 
call of Spain, the wind came about to the ſouth, which be- f 
ig a fair wind for England, he determined to fail back, for | 
ear the enemy might paſs him in the night, or a thick fog; 

e returned back on the twelfth to Plymouth, with his whole # 
ect, and provided himſelf with all neceſſaries. The nine- 
zenth he had intelligence by captain Robert Fleming, one of 1 
oF» {couts, that the enemy was ſeen off the Lizard, the wind 4 
cch and by weſt, which was the wind wherein it was very dif- 
cult to bring ſo large a fleet into the line of battle; howe- it] 


Z 
e ag ne 


al with one heart and great courage warped out their | 
ips, ſo that on the twentieth of June, the admiral had fifty- 4 
A ip out, the wind ſouth-weſt. The Spaniſh fleet was 14 
{covered in order of battle about one hundred and forty 3k 
ois from Edeſtone, and twenty-five miles from Foy, the Eng- 0 1 
fleet being alſo twenty-five miles from Foy. The twen- Hy 
ol "ſt, all the ſhips had got out of Plymouth, and had got kl 
UI ind of the Spaniards. The Spaniards had formed their 14 
tied et in form of a moon creſcent, the two horas being extend 1:8 
na eight miles, in order to take any, or all of the Engliſh flee - ; [ 
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34 INTRODUCTION. 
as the duke of Medina Sidonia, general of the Spaniſh fled, 
had been informed by ſome fiſhermen, that the Engliſh were 
| yet in Plymouth harbour. About nine o'clock in the morn. 
# ing the battle began. The lord admiral in the queen's {hi 
; the Alk, engaged the Spaniſh admiral. This ſhip continye 
engaged ſo long, that moſt of the Spaniſh ſquadron came 9 


eral par 
ar count 
in admit 
hanith ad; 
tack ther 
The Eng 


her aſſiſtance. In the mean time Sir Francis Drake, with jr fleet, | 
Hawkins and Forbiſher, engaged another large ſhip, in which ſtibles, 11 
they ſuppoſed the vice-admiral to be; the fight was ſo brik-WM ſuch a m 
ly maintained, that the enemy began to run, but fell foul fi The n&x 
galleon, commanded by Don Pedro de Valdez, which took t near C 
way her foremaſt, and otherways diſabled her. A great i e duke 
of Biſcay, of eight hundred tons, was blown up. This e preſſed 


- miſh continued two hours. The admiral waiting for forty 
more ſhips of his fleet, who had not yet joined him, he hug 
out a ſignal for a council of war. All the captains having com 
on board, he gave them orders how to engage the Spaniard 
and then ſent them again on board their ſhips. Next day d 

| Francis Drake took Don Pedro de Valdez, and ſent the {hy 
; together with the priſoners, into Dartmouth. The ſame « 
the ſhip that was almoſt burnt the day before was taken, a 
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ſent into Weymouth. That night it fell a calm, and four gull, 2nd the 
liaffes were ſeparated from the Spaniſh fleet. Tueſday Member th. 
twenty-third, the wind being north-eaſt, the Spaniards bolt of ther 
down upon the Engliſh with ſome of their firſt-rate yh were 104 
upon which an engagement began, and continued with ll Eno!ifh ch 
rious ſucceſs. On the twenty-fifth they took a large Span tic cot 
ſhip. The Spanith general ſent an advice-boat to haſten ern il 
duke of Parma. On the twenty ſixth they refolved not ech was th. 
attack the Spaniards any more till they entered the ſtre ede amol 
of Dover, knowing that lord Henry Seymour and Sir Wed to $,,; 
am Winter were there to receive them. The wind bon their 
favourable, the Spaniſh fleet continued their courſe ug torhig4; 
Channel, and were as cloſely followed by the Englith 41 los bein « 
Great numbers of the Engliſh nobility, among wiom verbs n ., 
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papiſts, joined in the common cauſe, and in defence of 
ir country; fo that on the twenty · ſeventh of July, the En- 
ih admiral had one hundred and forty ſail of ſhips. The 
nin admiral managed ſo well, that it was impoſſible to 
tack them with any hopes of ſucceſs. = 

The Engliſh admiral reſolved upon à ſtratagem to ſeparate 
jr fleet, by ſending eight of his worſt ſhips filled with com- 
ſibles, in the night, which fell among the Spaniſh ſhips 
ſuch a manner as diſperſed them. | 

The next day a large ſhip went on ſhore on the French 
ſt near Calais, where ſhe was plundered by the Engliſh. 
je duke of Parma not joining the Spaniards, and being 
d preſſed by the Engliſh, who kept a continual fire upon 
m, endeavoured to retreat through the ſtreights of Dover; 
t the wind happening to ſhift, drove them upon the coaſt 
Zealand. The Engliſh admiral took all the precaution to 
der them from being joined by the duke of Parma, and to 
vent them from receiving any ſupply when they arrived on 
coaſt of Scotland. They were by this obliged to throw 
ir horſes and mules over board. After which, the duke 
Medina, with twenty-four ſail, ſtood for the coaſt of Biſ- 
, and the reſt for the roaſt of Ireland. On the ſecond of 
tember they were attacked by a terrible ſtorm, which drove 
t of them on ſhore. Thirty ſhips and thirty thouſand 
were loſt on the coaſt of Ireland ; ſeveral drove back to 
Longliſn channel, and taken by the Engliſh ; ſeveral taken 
the coaſt of France; ſeveral large ſhips drove among the 
ern illands, and were Joſt; ſo that this mighty armada, 
ch was three years in fitting out, in about a month was 


ed to Spain. Upwards of fifty thouſand men periſhed. 

pon their return to Spain, an edict was publiſhed by the 

„ forbidding any mourning, in order to the hindering 

lots being known, and obliterating the remembrance oc 

ble a citaſtrophe from their minds. King Philip was 
C 2 


led almoſt to nothing, ſo that only fifty-four-ſhips re- 
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and was never ſeen again. 
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highly extolled for his courage and magnanimity on this g 
caſion. However, he is ſaid to have threatened revenge return 


the Engliſh, though it ſhould have coſt him the price of ed it, 


whole dominions. The miſcarriage was faid to be owl": 
chiefly to the breach of the "king's orders ; had they | hole 
punctually obſerved, and the aſſiſtance he expected been . thou! 
ven, it is highly probable he would have done a great deli the 
miſchief in England. ſuch yo 

The duke of Medina Sidonia eſcaped puniſhment, N 5 earl 


wife's intereſt; but Don Diego Florez de Valdez, by wid Ibed hi 
perſuaſion the general acted different from his orders, wa i 
reſted when landing, and conveyed to the caſtle of St. Aud wy 


A univerſal joy overſpread the nation on the defeat of Y. 
prodigious armada; after returning God thanks, 2 medal 
caſt, to perpetuate the memory of this great event, with £OR 
inſcription, Fenit, Videt, ' Fugit : and another medal, bei from 
ſhips on fire, and a navy routed, with this inſcription, che Cor 


 Femina Facti; aſcribing the firſt invention of fire-ſhips ui Peter- 


queen herſelf. This was eſteemed a remarkable deliver vo was 
from popery. A day of thankſgiving was appointed to be f'udied d 
ſerved over the whole nation, and all her dominions. Ws:tion. 

majeſty had ſlill a watchful eye over them, being inne firſt p. 
they meditated a ſecond attempt; therefore, to keep then who w 


home, ſhe engaged to furniſh Don Antonio to recover he '"clined 


dom of Portugal. Her majeſty furniſhed fix men of wa, nd the | 
fixty thouſand pounds; Sir Francis Drake, Sir John MN views | 
and their friends, fifty thouſand pounds; the city of L [tips and 
and the Cinque Ports furniſhed the reſt. They landed | 

at Corrunna, which they attacked, and took, with all thei? failed 
gazines, defeating a large body of Spaniards. They nen rom Ply; 
tacked Liſbon, and took. it for Don Antonio, who after) wind. 
was too favourable to ſixty fail of ſhips belonging to the putting 
towns, which had arrived there with corn and military i the coaſt © 
contrary to the queen's prohibition. The men being Wy haled! 


returned home, and in their paſſage took Vigo and plun- 
:d it, returning ſucceſsful in ſettling Don Antonio on the 
tone. Spain, being now greatly humbled, the queen gave 
whole attention to the increaſe of her navy. She gave 
e thouſand pounds per annum, out of her own purſe, to- 
rds the ſupply of the navy, and gave great encouragement 
ſuch young lords and gentlemen, as loved the ſea-ſervice. 
ee car] of Cumberland was one, who particularly diſtin- 
bed himſelf, and by his example encouraged many o- 


E 
The life of George Clifford earl of Cumberland. 


FORGE Clifford, third earl of Cumberland, ſprung 
from Ponta; ſaid to have come into England with Wil- 
| the Conqueror, He was born in 1558, had his educati- 
t Peter-houſe in Cambridge. The celebrated John Whit- 
Ws who was afterwards biſhop of Cambridge, was his tutor, 
lludied different parts of the mathematics, particularly 
gaion. . 
de firſt preferment he had, was being made one of the 
„ who were queen Mary's judges; but his natural ge- 
nclined him in the purſuit of making foreign diſcove- 
and the prevailing faſhion being the humbling. the am- 
s views of Spain, he fitted out at his own expence, 
r [hips and a pinnace, which he deſigned for the South 


ey failed from Graveſend the twenty-ſixth of June, 
from Plymouth the ſeventeenth of Auguſt, but by 
Fury winds were forced back into Dartmouth; from 


hel ce putting out again on the twenty-ninth, they fell in 
ry the coast of Barbary the ſeventeenth of September, and 
a haled in with the road of Santa Cruz. On the thir- 
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teenth they came to the Rio del Oro, juſt under the ny! 
tropick, where they anchored. The next day ſearching y 
that river, they found it to be as broad fourteen or ffs 
leagues upward, as at the mouth, which was two leagues oy 
but all the way met with neither town nor houſe. The 


tieth of September they departed from Sierra Leona for 


Streights of Magellan. The ſecond of January they! 
ſight of land, and on the fourth fell in with the Amer 
ſhore in 30 40 ſouth lat. Continuing their courſe (ot 
ward, on the tenth of January, they took not far from! 
de la Plata a ſmall Portugueſe ſhip, and next day another, 
of both which they furniſhed themſelves with what nec 
ries they wanted. The twelfth of January they came 


Seal-iſland; and two days after to the Greeniiſland, near yh 


they watered. Returning to Seal-ifland in purſuance 
conſultation held there, they continued their courſe forl 
South Sea, as far as 449 ſouth latitude. But meeting 


ſtorms and contrary winds, they reſolved on the twenty 


of February to return to the coaſt of Braſil; according 
fell in with it the fifth of April following, and after til 
in water and proviſions in the bay of Camana, came aff 
eleventh into the port of Baya. Eight Portugueſe fhips h 


there, they carried off four of them, the leaſt of which 


one hundred and thirty tuns; they alfo fetched a ſupp 
proviſions from the ſhore. On the ſixteenth and ſevents 
of May they got a quantity of ſugar out of the Porty 
ingenios or refining houſes. On the twenty-ſixth they! 
themſelves maſters of a new fhip of one hundred and ti 

tuns, laden with meal and ſugar. The third of June, 
particularly captain Liſter, were for purſuing their 

to the South Sea, but finding themſelves in want of mel 
proviſions, they reſolved on the tenth to return to Ing 
where they arrived the tenth of September, after ani 
ceſsful voyage. This year be went with many others! 
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relief of Sluys, then beſieged by the duke of Parma, but at his 
rival found the place had ſurrendered. 

He was one of thoſe, who put themſelves on board the 
Engliſh fleet, to oppoſe the Spaniſh that were advancing to 
invade England. On that occaſion he had the command of 


able manner, particularly in the laſt engagements with the 
Spaniards near Calais. do 

The queen was ſo pleaſed with his ſignal ſervices, that 
lhe granted him a commiſſion in October the ſame year to 
purſue his intended voyage to the South Sea, and ſent him 
one of her own {hips called the Golden Lion to be the ad- 
miral, This he victualled and fitted out at his own charge, 
and about the end of October ſailed, being attended by ſe- 
eral gentlemen of known bravery. In the channel he took 
the Hare of Dunkirk, laden with  merchandize for Spain, 
phich he ſent home. But firſt contrary winds, and then a 
nolent ſtorm, in which he was obliged to cut his main maſt 
dy the board, rendered him incapable of proſecuting his de- 
Igns on the Spaniſh coaſts,” ſo that he returned to England. 
However notwithſtanding this, he undertook a third voyage 
0 the Weſt Indies, and for that purpoſe obtained the queen's 


hich he adding three other ſmall ſhips, furniſhed at his own 
oſt, with about four hundred men and all neceſſaries, he 
led from Plymouth the eighteenth of June. Three days 
ter they took three French ſhips belongiug to the Leaguers; 
nd on the thirteenth of July, meeting with eleven ſhips 
ound for Hamburgh and other neighbouring ports, they 
ok out of them a quantity of pepper and cinnamon belong- 
g to a Jew of Liſbon, valued at four thouſand five hundred 
ouncs, The firſt of Auguſt they came in ſight of St. Mi- 
lael, one of the Azores, and hoiſted Spaniſh colours, the more 
aly to execute a project they had formed of carrying off 
the night ſome ſhips that lay in the harbour. Accordiag- 
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the Elizabeth Bonaventure, and ſignalized himſelf in a remark- 


we, and a ſhip of the royal navy, called the Victory, to 
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alſo they took fifty-cight pieces of iron cannon : the twenty 


the earl of Cumberland endeavoured to make himſelf maid 


he deſiſted. He next failed to St. Michael's, where beuy 


ly they cut the cables of three of them, and towed them . 
way, being loaded with wine and oil from Seville. On the 
ſeventh they took another little veſſel, whoſe lading was Mz | 
deira wine, woollen cloth, filks, and other goods. 

Having got intelligence that the Spaniſh carracks were x 
Tercera, they haſtened thither, and, by the way, looked in- 
to Fyal road on the twenty-ſeventh of Auguſt, from which 
laſt place they brought away a ſhip of two hundred and fifty 
tuns and fourteen guns, moored to the caſtle, and loaded 
with ſugar, ginger, and hides, They alſo took five other 
ſmall ſhips newly come from Guinea, in ſpite of the enemy 
briſk fire; and the thirtieth of Auguſt ſent four of them tg 
England. Upon coming near Tercera, and being told thu 
the carracks had ſailed eight days before, on the tenth d 
September they returned back to Fyal, and having with lit 
tle difficulty made themſelves maſters: of the town, obliged 
the inhabitants to ranſom it for two thouſand ducats. Ther 
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ſeventh they went to St. Michael's; and the firſt of Octobe 
to Gratioſa, where they took in a freſh ſupply of proviſions 
On the fourteenth they took a French ſhip laden with fil 
from Newfoundland. The fame day and the five ſucceeding 


of fifteen ſail of the Spaniſh Weſt-India fleet at the port d 
Angra in Tercera, but finding it too dangerous an attempt 


hindered from taking in water, he went to St. Mary's iiland 
and finding two Braſil ſhips there, captain Lifter carried olf 
of them off, notwithſtanding the enemy's fire ; but the e 
in attempting the other, had two thirds of his men Killed 
wounded, and himſelf received three ſhot on his ſhield, an 
a fourth in his fide, tho? not deep; his head was broke » 
ſtones, and both that and his legs were burnt with gra 

Not being able to get water there, the twenty - nich 
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October he took ſome in at St. George's iſland, and then re- 
ſolved to fail for England, taking the coaſt of Spain in his 
viy, The fourth of November they made themſelves maſters 
of 2 Portugueſe ſhip of one hundred and tes tuns, laden with 
ſugar and Brafil wood, and two days after, of another between 
three and four hundred tuns, with hides, cochineal, ſugar, 
china diſhes, and filver. - Both prizes valued at one hundred 
and forty thouſand pounds, were ſent immediately to England, 
but the latter was ſhipwrecked on the coaſt” of Cornwall, 
and all the men periſhed except five or fix ; however ſome of 
the cargo was ſaved. The earl himſelf being detained at ſea 
by reaſon of ſtorms and contrary winds,” was, for want of 


account of which, as left by one of the ſufferers, take in his 
wa words, © Soon after, ſays he, the wind came about to 
the eaſtwards, ſo that we could not fetch any part of Eng- 
land. And thereupon alſo our allowance of driak, which 
* was ſcarce enough before, was yet more and more ſo. 80 
that now a man was allowed but half a pintat a meal, and 
that many times ſcarce ſweet. Notwithſtanding this was 
an happy eſtate in compariſon of that which followed; for 
fram half a pint we came to a quarter, and that laſted not 
long neither; ſo that by reaſon of this great ſcarcitie of 


and, there to relieve our wants. But when we came neer 
thither we were driven ſo far to leeward, that we could 
fetch no part of it. In the mean time we were allowed e- 
very man three or foure ſpoonfuls of vinegar to drinke at 
a meale ; for other drinke we had none, ſaving onely at 
two or three meales, when we had inſtead hereof as much 
wine, which was wringed out of wine lees, that remained, 


drinke, we durſt eate bat very little) we continued for a 
fortnight ; ſaving that now and then we feaſted when there 
fell haile or rain; the haile ſtones we gathered up and did 


proviſions, reduced to the utmaſt extremity. The tragical 


drinke and contraritie of winde, thought to put into Ire- 


With this hard fare (for by reaſon of our greyt want of 


e plaining for want of drinke, being ready to die, yea m 
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<« eate them more pleaſantly than if they had bene the ſweet. 
« eſt comfits in the world. The rain drops were ſo care. 
* fully ſaved, that ſo nere as we could, not one was {oft in 
5 -our ſhip. Some hanged up ſheetes tied with cords by the 


_ & foure corners, and a weight in the midſt, that the waiter 


5 might runne downe'thither, and ſo be received into fone 
6 veſſel ſet. or hanged underneath; ſome that wanted ſheets, 
„% hanged up napkins and cloutes, and watched them till they 
«« were thorow wet, then wringing and ſucking out the ws 
te ter. And that water which fell down and waſhed aug 


“ the filth and ſoiling of the ſhippe, trod under foot, as bil 


tc as running down the kennel many times when it rainetl, 
te as not loſt, but watched and attended carefully, yea ſons 
ti times with ſtrife and contention at every ſcupper hole, 2d 
„other places where it ran down, with diſhes, pots, canna 
5. and jarres, whereof ſome drunk hearty draughts even 255 
% was, mud and all, without tarrying to clenſe or ſettle it: 6 
te thexs clenſed it firſt, but not often, for it was fo thick, aul 
** went ſo ſlowly throw, that they might ill endure to tan 
s ſo long, and were loth to loſe too much of ſuch precio 
e fluff: ſome licked with their tongues like doges the boards 
under feete, the ſides, railes and maſts'of the ſhippe: othen 
te that were more-ingenious faſtened girdles or ropes abvil 
the maſts, daubing tallow betwixt them and the maſte, thil 
<« the raine might not run down between, in ſuch fort thi 
te theſe ropes or girdles hanging lower on one fide than d 
5 the other, a ſpout of leather was faſtened to the lowelt 
5 of them, that all the raine drops that come running dos 
the waſte, might meet together at that place, and the 
e be received. Some alſo put bullets of lead into tl 
&© mouthes to flak e their thirſt. Now in every corner 
< the ſhippe, were heard the lamentable cries of ſick ath 
* wounded men ſounding wofully in our eares, pitifully cc 


dying for lacke thereof, ſo as by reaſon of this great 
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« tremitie, we loſt many more men then wee e had done all 
« the voyage before.” 

At length the earl on the ſecond of W reached 
Banty- bay in the weſt of Ireland, and after refreſhing him · 
ſelf and his men chere, on the W N he arrived ſafe at 
Falmouth. 

He cadence a fourth voyage to the coaſt of Spain with 
five ſhips (one of which, namely the Admiral, was a new ſhip 
of the navy) which he fitted out at his own expence. He 
lailed from England in May, and in his way to the Spaniſh 
coaſts, he found ſeyeral Dutch ſhips coming from Liſbon la- 
den with ſpice, which he took out of them, intending to ſend 
theſe ſpices to England in a ſhip guarded by the Golden No- 
ble his rear admiral, but they were taken in a calm by ſome 
Portugueſe gallies from Penicha, one of the captains and 
ſeveral. ma lain, and the reſt carried priſoners to Liſbon. 
His lordſhip alſo took a veſſel laden with wine, and two ſhips 
more with ſugar; but one of them having a leak which 
could not be found, he left, and the other he ſent for Eng- 
land, which, being forced by contrary winds, and want of 
proviſions, into the Groyne, fell into the enemy's hands, All 
theſe misfortunes obliged the earl to return to England, af - 
ter ſending advice to lord Thomas Howard, admiral of the 
Engliſh fleet, who was then at the Azores, that a large n 
guadron was ready to put to ſea. 

The next year the earl undertook a alch e in 
which he did not uſe any of her majeſty's ſhips, on account 
of the ĩinconvenience of the queen's command, via. not to lay 
any Spaniſh veſſel aboard with her ſhips, leſt both might to- 
gether be deſtroyed by fire. His fleet conſiſted of five ſhips, 
ad he intended to have commanded it in perſon, but ſpent 
tirce months proviſions before they could get to the weſts 
ward of Plymouth. Whereupon, being diſappointed in his 
deſign of taking the outward bound Spaniſh carracks, he gave 
the chief command to captain Norton, with inftructions to fail 
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44 INTRODUCTION. 
for the Azores, and he himſelf returned to London: His 
fleet purſued their voyage, and one of them, viz. the Golden 
Noble, took near Caſcais, and within ſhot of that caftle, a Por. 
tugueſe veſſel, which ſhe conveyed to England. | 

The reſt went to the Azores, and with the aſſiſtance of 
ſome other Engliſh ſhips, ſent into thoſe ſeas by Sir Walter 
Raleigh to watch the return of the Spaniſh Eaſt and Weſt 
India fleets, attacked the Santa Cruz, a large Carraca ſhip in 
the xoad of Lagowna, which the Spaniards ſet on fire after 
landing the beſt of its cargo; but the Engliſh made them. 
ſelves maſters both of that and the town. On the third of 
Auguſt, they took another rich ſhip, viz. Muere de Dios, va. 
lued at one hundred and fifty thouſand pounds, which was 
carried into Dartmouth. The earl's ſhare muſt have amounted 
to a very conſiderable ſum, but as his commiſſion had not pro- 
vided for the caſe of his return, and the ſubſtituting another 
in his rootn, it was adjudged that he ſhould depend on the 
queen's bounty; ſo that by reaſon of ſeveral embezzlementz, 
not above the fifth part of the ſhip's value being accounted 
for, the carl was forced to be contented with thirty · ſix thou- 
ſand pounds, and that too as a mere matter of favour. 

The carl however undertook a fixth voyage. For this 

expedition the queen lent his lordſhip two ſhips of her royal 
navy, to which he added four other ſhips. He had not been 


long at ſea, before he took two French ſhips of conſiderable 


value, guarded by fourteen large hulks, one of which he car- 
ricd with him, and the other he ſent home to England. Up 
on his coming near the Azores, he heard that the Spaniards 
had a fleet there to intercept him; and finding from an ad: 
vice boat which he took, that they were much ſuperior to 
him in ſtrength, after keeping company with them for one 
day, he withdrew at ten or twelve leagues diſtance, and there 
continued for three weeks, in which time being ſeized with 
fit of illneſs, he transferred the command of his little fleet to 
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captain Monſon (who took one prize) and returned to Eng · 
120d, this being the moſt profitable voyage he ever made. 
While he was near the coaſt of Spain, he ſent three of his 
ſhips to the Weſt · Indies. Theſe, after firſt touching at St. | 
Lucia and Martinico to refreſh, proceeded to Margarita, an ij | 
| 
| 


land famous for the pearl fiſhery ; where they ſeized a large 661 
quantity of pearl, valued at two thouſand pounds, befides 0+ 1 
ther booty, and obliged the inhabitants to pay them two thou - Wit 
ſand ducats as a ranſom for ſaving their town from being I 
plundered. 118 
They next failed to Cumana, to the iſlands of Aruba, and 14 
Curaſſow, and to Rio de la Hache, the inhabitants of which Wt 
they found ready to receive them, and had carried their goods 41 
vp into the mountains. Whereupon they. ſailed for Hiſpani · 14 
ola, and after viſiting ſeveral ports round it, and alſo the iſlanda | 
of Mona and Savona, went up the river Socko in Hiſpaniola; 10 
where they extracted large contributions to ſave the Spaniſly i | 
fum · houſes from being pillaged. At Domingo they took 2 | 
fne frigate, which they carried to England. From thence 
they ſailed to Jamaica, Cuba, cape Corientes, aud cape St. An; 
tonio, where they waited long, but to no purpoſe, for ſhips wy 
coming from the Havannah: and after eight months ſpent ia Hy 
thoſe ſeas, the Pilgrim, one of their ſhips, ſet fail for Eng- 
und, and arrived at Plymouth the fourteenth of May. But 
the Antonio and the frigate went to the bay of Hounduras, 
where near Porto Cavallo they found ſeven Spaniſh ſhips, 
from ſix of which the Spaniards had taken off the rudders to 
P WGable them from failing, and upon the Spaniards refuſing to 
4 Wrinſom them, the Engliſh ſet them on fire, after firſt taking 
oc the beſt effects, and putting them on board the Spaniſh ad- ' 
10 rial, a hip of two hundred and fifty tons, which they brought 
oe * gland, and arrived at Plymouth the next day after the 
ugrim. 
Before the return of theſe ſhips, the earl had at his own 
colt, with the aſſiſtance of other adventurers, fitted out a ſmall 
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fleet conſiſting of three ſhips, each having the like quantity of 
proviſions, and the ſame number of men, that is, four hundred 


Michael's iſland, one of the Azores, and on the thirteenth 
met off the Sound, between Fyal and Fico, a large Portugueſe: 
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and twenty of all ſorts, befides a pinnace. This fleet was iu. 
tended for the Azores, particularly the iſland of Tertera. On 
the ſixth of April they failed from' Plymouth, and on the 
twenty-fifth took a ſmall bark off Viana in Portugal, laden with 
Galicia wine and other commodities, which they ſhared among 
themſelves. On the ſecond of July they came in fight of dt. 


Carraca ſhip of two thouſand tons, called Las Cinque Llags, 
returning from the Eaſt-Indies. They attacked her very 
briſkly, and probably had taken her, had ſhe not been acciden- 
tally ſet on fire during the engagement, and blown up by means 
of a large quantity of powder ſhe had on board. After this 
they failed for the iſland of Flores, where they refreſhed them- 
felves, and then putting to ſea, came up the firſt of July 
with another large Carraca-ſhip, of fifteen hundred tons, which, 
after exchanging a few ſhot, they ſummoned to ſurrender, 
But ſhe refuſing to ſtrike, and the vice-admiral and ſeveri 


men having been killed in the engagement with the former, etch ſhips 
and the admiral with many more wounded, the reſt began to WW thc king 
be diſcouraged: and accordingly left her, failing for the “ time the 
ther iſlands, and waited about Carvo and Flores for ſome prend. 
zes from the Weſt-Indies; when, meeting with none, add time, i 
their proviſions becoming ſhort, they returned for England, dug 
and arrived at Portſmouth about the end of Auguſt, having" mall th; 
done great damage to the enemy, though little good to then. the Sco 
ſelves. a | ent render 

The earl however determined on an eighth expedition: ui !orced tc 
thinking himſelf ill uſed by the queen in the inconſideni bat tin 
ſhare he received of the treaſure found in the Mudre de De coalt of 
and not liking to be tied up to ſuch ſtrict orders as when "WF de lord! 
went out with any of the royal navy, and being much dip tlither 3 


ſed at the loſs of the two Carraca ſhips for want of a Fu lol® Chirty-fq1 
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 frength, he built at Deptford a ſhip of nine hundred tons, 
vhich at the launching was called the Scourge of malice. This 
s the beſt and largeſt ſhip that hitherto had been built by 


imſelf, and had purchaſed three more {hips ready to accom- 
any him: but when he was come as far as Plymouth, the 
neen ſent orders for him to return, with which he com- 
lied. The ſhips however purſued their voyage except the 
icedo, the commander of which, viz. captain Monſon, was 
highly diſpleaſed at captain Dangton being appointed admi- 
il that he quitted the fleet. Three of the ſhips ſailed for 
he Azores, where they took a carvel from St. Thomas of one 

ndred tons, laden with ſugar. They afterwards attacked 
ar Flores a large ſhip, whch they took for a merchantman, 
it found to be a Spaniſh vice-admiral waiting there to con- 
dy the Eaſt and Weſt India fleets to Europe, This ſhip be- 
g like to be overpowered” by the Engliſh, went and joined 


werful for the earl's ſquadron ; for which reaſon the-lat- 
ailed for the.coaſt of Spain: and near it they took three 
Itch ſhips laden with wheat, copper, &c. which belonging 


ef, 

to Wi tic king of Spain, were thought to be a lawful prize. By 
dime their proviſions being nearly ſpent, they returned to 
pri WW giand. His lordſhip fitted out the Scourge of malice a ſe» 


aud time, in which he went himſelf, accompanied by the 
nd, WF <doought, one of her Majeſty's royal navy, and ſome o- 
og" (mall ſhips. . Between thirty and forty leagues off Eng- 
en the Scourge in a ſtorm ſprung her main-maſt, which ac- 


ent rendered her unſerviceable for that voyage, ſo that he 
$ torced to return to England in the Dreadnought. 
that time the queen having fitted out a large fleet to go 
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che lord high admiral Howard, the earl of Cumberland 
ther alſo the Aſcenſion, a ſhip of three hundred tons, 
wirty-four guns and one hundred and twenty men, com- 
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n Engliſh ſubject. In this his lordſhip intended to have gone 


e other Spaniſh ſhips there; all which together were too 


e coaſt of Spain, under the command of the earl of Efſex 
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manded by captain Francis Slingſby, in order to wait for fad 


they went from thence to the Canaries, and on the thirtet 
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. ſhips as were expected from Liſbon. Near the G oodwin-uαν en, 2! 
he was in great danger of being loſt in a ſtorm, but happi de 
arrived at Plymouth, where his ſhip was tefitted, and ade ere t. 


wards proceeded on her voyage. Meeting with a caryel, H tb f 


made an-unſucceſsful attempt to take it, and the captain poding 


deſperately wounded. Afterwards being vigorouſly att" b 


by ſeven Spaniſh ſhips, one of which was the admiral, d be 
as gallantly defended themſelves. They continued on f 8 . 
Spaniſh coaſt till they had only fourteen days proviſion A * 
and then returned to England, without a ſingle prize to co . 
penſate the loſs and damage they and their ſhip ſuſtained, WF <A 
The laſt and moſt conſiderable expedition undertaken | 7 
the earl, was the following: after fitting out and vicuall r 
chiefly at his own charge, about nineteen ſhips, with two h 3 
ges for landing men, he undertook a voyage in perſon Felt 
the Weſt-Indies. - The earl being authorized by her mijel "fly 
letters patent to raiſe forces ſerviceable by ſea and land, ln 5 
ed twelve companies of eighty men each, for the afortiſ Mc 
purpoſe, ſetting fail from Plymouth on the fixth of N 4 
on the coaſt of Spain he took a Hamburgh ſhip laden y mis ton 
corn, copper, powder, and prohibited goods, and a T 5 
ſhip laden with ſalt going into Liſbon; but had, in taking HHH: or A; 
firſt, three men killed, and five or fix wounded, and hi | lice of 
pierced in ſeveral places. Soon after he received intellige „ 
that at Liſbon were five very rich carracks, ready to (al "rs 
the Eaſt-Indies, and twenty · ſive ſhipsfor Braſil. But they it of his. 


ing of the carl's fleet, and he being tired of waiting for tin icht har 


failed the fifth of April for the South Cape. The eighth ſhoever p 


o into an 
made themſelves maſters of Lancerota, where they found efore he 


tle or nothing. On the twenty-firſt they directed their coy every dc 


for Dominica, where they arrived the twenty-third of onſume 3 


and ſtayed there till the firſt of June. Next they went 0888. place 
Virgin Iſlands, then uninhabited, where the earl muſtered em to cu 
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INTRODUCTION. 55 
en, and acquainted them with his deſign on the iſland of St, 
Ln de Porto Rico. Accordingly they failed for that place, 
here they arrived the fixth of June, and immediately land- 
i the ſoldiers, who were about one thouſand, The town 
knding in 2 little ifland, there was no other paſſage to it but 
er 2 beach or narrow cauſeway, guarded by two forts, and 


aſter 


Haage, which had been pulled up, and a ſtrong barricado, 


Ss Wy Engliſh could not keep on their feet, and therefore 
poſe to wade thro? the water by the ſide of it: and the earl, 


at he was in danger of drowning: for his armour ſo over- 
rthened him, that the ſerjeant-major had much ado after 


* firſt and ſecond attempt to raife him. However, after a 
fon WW: ul paſſage over this cauſeway, and two violent aſſaults, 
BS em quitted the place, of which his lordſhip took poſ- 
* a on the eighth of June. Ia a few days after, the ſtrong 


of Mora, with a garriſon of four hundred ſoldiers, ſur- 
dered alſo to the Engliſh, and it was afterwards razed. 

This town being looked upon as the key to the Weſt-In- 
s, and a paſſage to all the gold and filver mines in the con- 
et of America, his lordſhip reſolved to keep it, and make 
Iu place of arms. For that purpoſe, on the ſeventh of July 


15 at away the inhabitants to Carthagena, tho* they made 
* WP idcrable offers to him for leave to ſtay, The earl in a 
©) Or of his affirms, that if he would have quitted the place, 


night have had five hundred thouſand pounds. © This key 
meyer poſſeſſeth (ſays this great man) may at his pleaſure 


artes into any chamber in the houſe and ſee how they ſleep 
a fore he be either ſtopped or deſcried; ſo as they muſt, 
very door, keep ſo great a force to guard them, as will 
of MW nfume a great part of their yearly revenue, and ſend it 
« om place to place with ſo great waſtage, as will cauſe 


em to curſe their new porter. For when they have dane 
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t to be croſſed but at low water: at the further end was a2 


ſides, the cauſeway had been purpoſely made ſo rugged, 


the tumbling of his target-bearer, had ſuch a violent fall, 
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« what they can, they ſhall bear his charge to their own gy 
60 ſtructions, and ſlill be laſing places of ſtrength and wealth, 1 
But a bloody flux, that carried off between four and fy 
hundred of his men, made him alter his reſolution. lu thy 
mean time a carvel coming on the nineteenth of July into th 
harbour of Margarita, with about one thouſand ducats wart 
of pearls, was ſeized by the Engliſh, from which receiving 
intelligence, that the king of Spain's pearl church at Mug 
rita was very rich, and but poorly guarded, the carl (aile 
with three ſhips in order to take that conſiderable booty, h 
was hindered by contrary winds from putting his deſign in a 
ecution, Before he quitted the iflapd of St. Juan de Pom 
Rico, he endeayoured to prevail on the principal inhabit | 
to give him a ſum of money for the ranſom of it and there 
ty : but findivg that they trifled with him, and ſuſpecting ſon 
treachery, he left ſeyen ſhips and two ſtrong fly- boats, whid 
was the main ſtrength of his fleet, with Sir John Berkley, 
whom he gave full power to tranſact all affairs in his abſeng 
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$i and taking with himſelf nine ſhips, among which were two d who 
„ tle veſſels found in the harbour of Porto Rico, the one lience, 2 
| ö French ſhip, and the other a Spaniſh frigate, which were nf Savoy 
ged during their ſtay 1 in that place; he put on board all H ied at 8 
ſhips what hides, ginger, ſugar, and ammunition he could gf ; 
. as alſo the church bells, and all the braſs cannon in the illa 
A which amounted to eighty. - 
it's | With theſe nine ſhips he ſet fail the 3 of Aug 
bid tor the Azores, where he hoped to intercept the Spaniſh M 
xico fleet, or ſome from the Carracas. After many long cia 
and a violent ſtorm, he arriy ed at Flores the fifteenth of d 
f tember, where he came too late, but it was much for his 1 
| ty; for, but a few days before at that place were twenty 

large Spaniſh men of war, which would have proved too ſir 

for him. Here Sir John Berkley joined him with the 
| of the fleet: from whence, after taking in ſome proviſo 
0 j they all failed for England the ſixteenth of September, \ wh 


INTRODUCTION. 51 1 
er arrived about the beginning of October. In this expe- | | 
th. T8 the earl loſt a barge, ſunk by his order in the harbour, 
in the detriment of the enemy; another barge caſt away in { 
tl form at Bermudas; the Pegaſus wrecked on the Goodwin | | 
ads, and the old frigate upon the Uſhant, in which two laſt 
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ps forty perſons were drowned, He Joſt otherways about 
en hundred men, of whom fix hundred died of the bloody 
tand calenture at Porto Rico, and ſixty fell in fight, 

He got nothing for being at this great expence in fitting 
It this ſquadron, but the value of one thouſand ducats of 
nul, ſome ſmall quantities of hides, ginger, pepper, &c. eigh- 
pieces of cannon and ammunition, the bells of ſome church- 
e. le hindered the carracks from“ making their voy- 
eir des to the Eaſt-Indies this y ear, and obſtructed the return 
the Spaniſh plate-fleet, which was of conſiderable ſervice 
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the Engliſh, and greatly diſappointed the Spaniards. How- 
ey, er, in theſe expeditions, and his exceſſive love for horſe-ra- 
(ce, tilting, &c. he waſted all his eſtate, He was one of the 


ds who was employed in reducing the earl of Eſſex to o- 
one WWcicnce, and was made knight of the garter. He died in 
rc oe Savoy at London, October the thirtieth, 1605, and was 


uch ed at Skipton in Craven, Yorkſhire, | 
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SIR FRANCIS DRAKE 


= XIR FRANCIS DRAKE was che ſon of Edmund 
WS Of Drake, an honeſt failor, born near Taviſtoke in the 
re cr 1545, and was the eldeſt fon of twelve bre- 
„ and brought up by the charity, and under the directi · 
bis kinſman Sir John Hawkins. At the age of eigh- 
eie was purſer of a ſhip trading to Biſcay ; at twenty 
ere voyage to Guinea; at the age of twenty two he 
EST made captain of the Judith, and behaved gallantly un- 
ESP Job: Hawkins in the harbour of St. John de Ulloa, in 
Wulf of Mexico, where he loſt all the ſmall fortune he had 
red: This ſowered his temper; but after having conſulted 
the miniſter of the ſhip, be ſatisfied his conſcience, that as 
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he had been robbed by the kiog of Spain's ſubjeds, it u n 
J lawful for him to make repriſals. This Drake preached with yo 
1 great ſucceſs; and his doctrine was fo taking in Englag Co 
0 that he ſoon had great numbers of volunteers to accompayiif ; a 
14 him in his projected expedition againſt the Spaniards, = 
1570 he made his firſt expedition, with only two ſhips, the ped 
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Dragon and Swan: and next year with the Swan ao Mn 
t with ſafety, and obtained great riches. As he had great fi n 
i ö in canducting the moſt hazardous enterprizes, and now i Whole 
F ing got riches, which are the chief ſine ws of war, he forall uad all 
1 ed the plan of a more important enterprize, in the Paſchꝭ i . 
ll; ſhip of forty tons, accompanied by his brother John Dr or: 
We in the Swan of twenty-five tons; the ſtrength of both fi Er 
5 being only ſeventy-three men and boys. With this incal "PM 
FT derable force, the twenty. ſecond of July, he attacked Nat be thi, 
i bre de Dios, which he took in a few hours by ſtorm; wig ell in 1 
* | he received a dangerous wound in the action. 7 vith C 
R obliged to retire to their ſhips with a very fmall booty. Mun 00 
j! next attempt was upon the mules which paſs from Vera (nf thirty 
} to the town, and got ſo great a booty, that they were Mn com 
4 ged to bury part of it in the ground. He was much a er ha: 
* in all his exploits by a nation of Indians, who Were cn rift. ( 
| to the Spaniards. He complimented their chief with 1", - 
if + ſword he had, for which- he received in return four i f Maget 
1 wedges of gold: He then failed from Florida to Englu bem, h; 
5 Which he performed in twenty-three days, and made u ind. O 
5 qual dividend of all the riches he had acquired, well juch dere he 
„ that thoſe who had riſked their ſubſtance in ſo uncertauſ t capta 
1 5 hazardous an expedition, ſhould have their full ſhare d to Eng 
þ | profits. This got him great reputation; and his public: and 
| rited behaviour in fitting out three ſtout frigates, to alk uking d 
{ earl of Effex in his expedition to Ireland, at his own ex- Iches, th, 
and under whom he ſerved as. a volunteer, gained hit erica, f. 
| ment of Sir Chriſtopher Hutton, vice-chamberlult P 
vy counſcllor to queen Elizabeth, who aſſiſted him l 
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rind expedition to the South Seas, which has rendered his 

dame immortal. This he had long wiſhed and earneſtly pray- 
= ed for. His project was well received at court; the queen 
having given her permiſſion, his own fame ſoon drew to him 
. ſufficicnt force. The fleet he ſailed with on this important 
expedition conſiſted of ſive ſhips, viz. the Pelican of one hun- 
dred tons, commanded by himſelf, the Elizabeth, of eighty 
tons, the Marygold of thirty tons, the Swan fly-boat of fif- 
witons, and the Chriſtopher pinnace, of fifteen tons; the 
whole lect conſiſted of one hundred and fixty-four able men, 
ad all ne ceſſary proviſions. The deſtination of this fleet was 
biven out to he for Alexandria, thongh it was intended for 
merica. He failed on the fifteenth of November, 1577, by 
rom Plymouth; but a great ſtorm ſoon overtaking him, he Ml 
pas forced into Falmouth, to refit, He put to ſea again on 4 
he thirteenth day of December On the twenty-fifth, he 
dl in with the coaſt of Barbary, and on the twenty · ninth 1 


ſt company with two of his ſhips, which met him again; and 
ter having taken out all their proviſions, he turned them a- 
litt. On the twenty-ninth he entered the port of St Juli- 
n's, On the twentieth of Auguſt he entered the ſtreights 
Magellan. On the twenty · fifth of September he paſſed 
dem, having then only his own ſhip, which he named the 
ind. On the twenty- fifth of November he came to Machao, 
dere he had appointed a rendezvous in caſe of ſeparation ; 
t captain Winter having repaſſed the Streights, was return- 
"to England. He continued his voyage along the coaſts of 1 
| bil and Peru, ſeizing many Spaniſh ſhips, and frequently | 
aking deſcents on their coaſts, till they acquired ſo much 1 
Iches, that they deſired no more. Then coaſting North a- 1 
ca, to the height of forty-eight degrees, he endeavoured | 
d find a paſſage to our ſeas on that ſide, wherein he was dif- { 

| D 4 | 


Jin Cape verd. The thirteenth of March he paſſed the j! 
. quinodtial, The fifth of April he made the coaſt of Brazil, 1 
q 1 thirty degrees N. and entered the river de la Plata. He had ö 
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h reached the coaſt of Guinea, and there watered. On 
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appointed; however he made a landing, and called the coun Wi 441; 
try New Albion, and took poſſeſſion of it for the uſe of Wi ber. 
queen Elizabeth. After having careened his ſhip, he ſet (al WW .i-q 
on the twenty-ninth of September 1579, for the Moluccy, WW took 
On the thirteenth of October he fell in with certain iſland bot + 
inhabited by the maſt barbarous people, On the fourth of WW, Lit 
November he bad ſight of the Moluccas, and coming to Tor: 9 
nate, was well received by the king of the country, a w, Arma 
and polite prince. On the tenth of December he made Cet Cac 
lebes, where his ſhip unfortunately run on a rock, wie iſ ippir 
kind providence brought them off, after they had deſpair iſt Ter 
of relief. On the ninth of January they continued tb d ca 
courſe, and on the ſixteenth, arrived at Java Major. Mouth. 
intended to have proceeded to Malacca, but found himſd t inf: 
obliged to alter his purpoſe, and return to England. On th venty 
fifteeenth of June be doubled the cape of Good Hope, havingWice-29; 
then fifty -ſeven men, and only three caſks of water. Men, c: 
the twelfth of July he paſſed the line; on the ſixteenth Mith te 
erouſ] 
eleyenth of September he made the coaſt of Tercera, and ad bb 
the third of November entered the harbour of PIYmou¹]jq rector 


In this voyage be compleatly ſurrounded the globe, which e land 


commander in chief had ever done before. His {uccels iſ! and 9 
the voyage, and the great riches he brought, agitated tion ca 
minds of men in a different manner: ſome looking upon the q 
only as a common thief and pirate, who ought to be puni be war 
ed, others extolling his maritime kill, and that there was Franc 
thing more juſt than to make repriſals on the Spaniards, f idable. 
had been fo often faithleſs, and behaved treacherouſiy to ey pro 
merchants. However the queen ſoon put an end to _ , an. 
pute, by her going to Deptford, and coming on board e- the ref] 


Drake's ſhip, where ſhe approved of all he had done, ad hed 


noured him with knigbthood, aud gave directions for the Ms, an- 
ſervation of the ſhip, for the honour of him, and his coun ſucce, 
glory. The veſſel is now decayed and broke up, but © 00 Cetain, 
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made of the wood is ſtill preſerved in the univerſity of Ox- 
lord. In 1585 he failed again to the Weſt-Indies,  accompa- 
died by many officers-of diſtinction and reputation. Here he 
took St. Jaga, St. Domingo, Catthagena, and St. Auguſtin ; 
but the profits from theſe being but moderate, he proceeded 
io Liſbon, with a fleet of thirty fail, and having intelligence 
of a great fleet which was to have made part of the Spaniſh 
Armada, which was to have invaded England, being in the bay 
of Cadiz, he entered the port, and burnt ten thouſand ton of 
ſkipping ; and having advice that a large carrack was expected 
Tercera from the Eaſt-Indies, he failed thither, and took 
id carried her home in triumph. Upon his arrival at Ply- 

pouth, he brought water by pipes into the town, which was 
f infinite ſervice: the courſe he brought it was upwards of 
venty miles. In 1588, Sir Francis Drake was appointed 
ice-admiral. After which he made a prize of a. large gal- 
on, commanded by Don Pedro de Valdez, who was ftruci 
ith terror at the very mention of his name. Here he ge- 
dcrouſly diſtributed fifty thouſand ducats among the feamen 
ad ſoldiers. The next year he commanded: the fleet fent 


he land · forces being given to Sir John Norris. The admi- 
| and general differed in their opinions, by which the expe- 
tion came to nothing; but Drake vindicated his conduct 
the queen and council, which was approved of by them. 
be war with Spain ſtill continuing, Sir John Hawkins and 
Francis Drake propoſed galling * enemy by a more for- 
able expedition than had ever been made to the Indies. 
bey propoſed to be at the moſt part of the expence them - 
Ives, and that their friends ſhould bear a confiderable ſhare 


ihed them with a ſtout fleet of twenty-ſeven ſhips and 
ks, and two thouſand five hundred men. This expedi - 
n ſucceeded worſe than any of the former; the fleet be- 
| detained on the Engliſh coaſts by the arts of the Spani- 


reſtore Don Antonio king of Portugal, the command of 


the reſt, The queen was pleaſed with the motion, and 
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_ thoſe places. The twenty-ninth of December Sir Thom 


into a lingering fever, attended with a flux, of which be l 


tained, whether bare ſickneſs was the principal cauſe ol. 
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ards, in pretending they were going to invade England with 
a great fleet; and to make this more readily believed, they 
made a deſcent on the coaſt of Cornwall with four gallie, 
This made the queen and nation judge it prudent to keey 
thoſe large ſhips at home for thedefence of the nation. By this 
ſtratagem they gained their point; for by this time they had 
got home all- their plate-fleet, excepting one galleon, which 
had loſt a maſt, and was put into Porto Rico. The que: 
recommended their taking of her, but the two commander 
differing, - their attempts were unſucceſsful, the Spaniards hi 
ving ſent five ſtout frigates to bring off the galleon. On tle 
thirtieth of October, Sir John Hawkins weighed from Domi 
nica, and that evening one of the ſternmoſt of Sir John's ſhing 
fell in with the five fail of Spaniſh frigates before · mentioned 
and was taken: the thoughts of which threw Sir John int 
a fit of ſickneſs, of which, and a broken heart, he died, the 
twelfth of November, 1595. At this time they were befor 
Porto Rico, where they made a deſperate attack, and defiroys 
ed many of their ſhipping. From thence he proceeded and 
took the town of Rio de la Hacha, which he burnt all to the 
ground, except the church and one houſe. He burnt ie 
ral other-villages along the coaſt, with the famous townd 
Nombre de Dios, the Spaniards refuſing to ranſom any 


Baſkerville marched with ſeven hundred. and fifty men t 
wards Panama, but returned the ſecond of January, wit 
effecting any thing. This diſappointment threw the adn 


ed, on the twenty-eighth: though ſome doubts were cult 


A | | 
Thus died this great man at the age of fifty-one. 
death was lamented by the whole nation. He was tw 
lected member of parliament, viz. for the borough of "i 
tagal, in Cornwall, and Plymouth. He was married © 
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9 dec the daughter, and ſole heireſs of George. Sydenam; 
Iles; of Combe-Sydenham, in the county of Devon, but died with- 
—_— out any iſſue. He was low of ſtature, but well ſet, had a 
; this broad open chin, a round head, his hair of a fine brown, his 
y had beard full and comely, his eyes large and clear, of a fair com- 


lich exion, with a freſh, chearful and engaging countenance, 
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was the firſt that ſhewed his nation that it was practicable 
S to act againſt the Spaniards, both by ſea and land, with a 
{mall force, He was the firſt who brought tobacco into Eng- 
land, and was the author of our trade to the Eaſt Indies; 
and firſt adviſed ” the eſtabliſhing of a cheſt at Chatham for 
the relicf of ſeamen wounded in their country's ſervice. 


well obeyed from a principle of affection, ſo that we find he 
was ſeldom confirained to any acts of * 


ie 
twice 
1 of 18 


d i0 


He was the firſt author of navigation in the Weſt- Indies. He 
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Though he was ſtrit. in maintaining diſcipline, yet he was 
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SIR WALTER RALEIGH, 


IR WALTER RALEIGH was born af Budleyl 
Devonſhire, in theyear 1552, was the ſon of Walter l 


. leigh Eſq; of Fardell, near Plymouth. He had his educati 

| | on at Oriel college in Oxford, here he made ſurpriſing pry 
I greſs in all uſeful literature. He quitted the college at thi 
14 gage of ſeventeen, and entered a volunteer, with ſeveral oil 
{1 2.88 young gentlemen of good families, under his kinſman Hear 

Ef | Champernon, to go to the aſſiſtance of the oppreſſed ptouſ 
1 tants in France; this was in the year 1569. In this ea 
| | tion he acquired great knowledge and character; ſo that WAR 
_ " had the command of a troop of horſe in Languedoc, and 
| | FE at the battle of Moncontour in Poictou, where the protelta 
| BE: army that was near totally broken was ſaved by the prudedig 

„ and reſolution of Lewis of Naſſau. He was engaged het 

1 upwards of five years, and did not return to England till 157508 

43 and the fame year entered into the ſervice of the prinet 

1 Orange, where he fought bravely againſt the Spaniards 

. the Netherlands; and on his return home had improved hit 

„ ſelf ſo much as to be thought one of the moſt accompliſhed 


men of the age. Next year his half-brother Sir HumpitY 
Gilbert, having obtained a patent for making diſcoverics 
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00, Though he proved unſucgeſaful in this expedition, 
ning met with a ſtronger enemy than he expected, and 
& one of their ſhips, yet his character was ſo well eftabliſhe 
, that he obtained a gaptain's commiſſion under Arthur 
Lord Grey, deputy of Ireland, where he went to aſſiſt in 
welling the dangeraus rebellion of the earl of Deſmond, 
zho was joined by a body of Spaniſh and Italian troops, ſup» 
ted by his holineſs the pope. On his arrival in Ireland, 
159%, he ſurpriged the Iriſh Kearns at Rakele, all of whom 
took alive except thoſe who refuſed quarter. He bore 
I oreat ſhare in the reduction of the caſtle of Del Ore, where 
vas the firſt who entered the caſtle ſword in hand. When 
e army entered into winter quarters, Raleigh was ordered 
Cork, where he was of eminent ſervice in ſupprefling the 
litious practices of lord Barry; for which he was rewarded 
t ſpring, by being joined in commiſſion with Sir Willian 
organ, in the government of Munſter ; and for his fignal 
ices in that capacity, was rewarded with a large citate 
that country. In Anguſt this year he was made gover . 
of Cork; but having many enemies, he was recalled to 
gland, and wag ſoon introduced to his royal miſtreſs, 
ere he met with a favourable reception, and was nomi - 
ed by her, among other perſons of diſtinction, to accom+ 
ly the duke of Anjou on his return to the Netherlands; 


Orange's letters, to the queen, and met with great counte · 
ce from the great men at: court, particularly from the 
| of Leiceſter, the queen's favourite, which laid a foun» 
on for his future fortune at court, Raleigh ſoon enter- 


© Gilbert, in an expedition to Newfoundland; for which 
itted out a ſhip of two hundred tons, called the bark 
Eigh, which, was obliged. to return to Plymouth, upon 
Pant of a contagious. diſtemper that raged amongſt the 
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imerica, Sir Walter engaged to go with him on this expe- 
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Lat his return the ſame year, was charged with the prince 


gain into an engagement with his brother Sir Hum- 
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"70 BRITANNIA. 
1 ſhip's — pany. Fs After Sir Humphrey N had taken poſſeſſion rie 


any chriſtian power. Upon this he fitted out two ſtout ſhip 


miles along the ſhore, they debarked on a very low iſland a 


beſtowing on it the name of Virginia, in memory of her l 


of Newfoundland, in right of the crown of England, being 
fully perſuaded that making diſcoveries in North America 
would be of great ſervice to his country, he obtained a ps io. 
tent from the queen and council, for diſcovering ſuch et 
mote and barbarous lands, as were not in the poſſeſſion cura 
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and on the twenty-ſeventh of April, ſet fail from England fa 
the coaſt of North America, where they arrived on the { 
cond of July; and after having run one hundred and twenty 


led Wokoken, and took poſſeſſion of the country in the nin 
of the queen of England. Here they carried on a valuabl 
trade with the natives, who, in exchange for their trinket 
gave them ſiſh, veniſon, furs and deer ſkins; and after havuyf 
learned the number and ſtrength of the Indian nation 
thoſe parts, returned ſafe to England in September, and g: 
ſuch a favourable report of the fertility- of the iſland, tl 
made her majeſty reſolve upon ſettling a colony there, u 


ing a maiden queen. Raleigh was now ' became very pojt 
lar, and returned knight of the ſhire for the county of 
von, where he made a conſiderable figure. While he 8 
member of the houſe, an occaſion offered of his coming! 
fore the queen as a ſenator, upon which he received the! 
nour of knighthood. He alſo obtained a confirmation of! 
patent for - diſcovering of foreign countries; and to eo 
him to proſecute his deſign with ſucceſs, ſhe granted bin 
excluſive licence for ſelling wines thro? the kingdom. 1 
year he fitted out a fleet of ſeven fail to proſecute his 
deſign, and appointed Sir Henry Greenville general ofl 
expedition, and Mr. Ralph Lane governor of the col 
They ſailed from Plymouth on the ninth of April, and d 
to an anchor at Wokoken on the twenty- ſixth of June. 3 
they left a colony, and in their return home took a ö 


ze worth fifty thouſand pounds. This year he had a roy» 
grant of twelve thouſand acres of ground out of the for- 


ited eſtates in Ireland, for his ſervices in ſuppreſſing the re- 
lion in Munſter. This. encouraged him to fit out a third 


1 net for ſupporting and increaſing his little colony. Ia his 
on ura home, he took more prizes from the Spaniards than 
ſhi ey could bring home, in one of which was the governor. 


St. Michael's iſland and the governor of the ſtreights of 
zeellan, This year Sir Walter fitted out a fine pinnace to 
e ſouth ſea, and gave the command of her to the earl of 


1d eo nberland. All his ſucceſs was in taking a few ſmall prizes. 
nim is year, 1586, he was made ſeneſchal of the dutchies of 
une wall and Exeter, and lord Warden of the ſtanneries-of. 
inken eronſhire and Cornwall. In 1587 he was made captain 


tion bear that his little colony in Virginia had been cut off by 
nd gi natives, and his ſhips had been robbed by two large men 
1d, (vr from Rochelle. This year he was appointed one af 


ice and ſchemes for ruining the armada, He raiſed and 


quadron, compoſed of many nobles and gentlemen, and 


be e bis hare in the ſeveral engagements, and at laſt in the 
mingl deſtruction of the invincible Spaniſh armada. In 158g : 
1 the WP poſed of his right and title to Virginia to certain gen- 


vfth part of the gold and ſilver ore that might be found 


to ein 

ed bin WW and generouſly contributed one hundred pounds to 
m. U expence in improving the colony. In 1589 he was or- 
his g ith Sir Francis Drake and Sir John Norris to aſſiſt 
eral off antonio king of Portugal, in order to recover his do- 


be cles from Philip II. king of Spain. In this expedition 
ok great number of ſhips belonging to the king of 
us ſubjects: for which he and the other commanders 
bonoured with a gold chain by the queen. In 1590 
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her majeſty's guard, but he had the diſagreeable news 


council of war, where he was of eminent ſervice hy his 


plined the militia in Cornwall; and in 1588 he joined 


en merchants. in London, making the reſerve of onlx 
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next day was recalled by the queen's order: however he 4 


| Spaniſh coaſts. Sir John Burgh, fell in with the Madre & 
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be fitted out a ſtrong fleet of thirteen fail, and the queen 24. 
ded two ſtout men of war to them; but being detained twehr 
weeks by contrary winds, he ſailed on the fixth of May, by 


t Lon 
whole | 
le gL 
ces, 
urn co 
patch 
uptain 
rther : 
y, In 
e earl 


vided his fleet into two ſquadrons, one of which he pave the 
command of to Sir John Burgh, who proceeded to the 4 
zores, and cruized there for the carracks from the Eaſt Ip. 
dies, and the other to Sir Martin Forbiſher, to cruize on the 


Dios, one of the largeſt ſhips belonging to the crown of Py 


tugal, her cargo valued at one bundred and fifty thoutaliſ 
pounds: ſhe carried one thoufand fix hundred tons, thiryd =P 
two braſs cannon, ſeven hundred paſſengers. Her cay "he 
freighted ten large ſhips. It is reported the ſailors embe * 
led the one half of her cargo. 3 
In 1591 he exerted all his eloquence in the parliament, =" 
caring for an open war with Spain. This gained him mug  * p 
enemies, particularly among the clergy, who repreſented ling ; title, 
as an atheiſt, This charge was owing to his obtaining a "5 
of ſome church lands in 1494 however he was { in ow of 
dent in the midf of all his favours from the queen, as to f n 
in love with Mrs, Elizabeth Throgmorton, one of the qua ner 5 
ladies of honour, the fruits of which could not be concelannn . 
though he afterwards married the lady. By this mea 1 
acquired her majeſty's high diſpleaſure, and for which! bigh expe 
put him under arreſt for ſeveral months, and could nem e To, 
perſuaded to admit him to her preſence till his return H big 
Guiana, from which he brought home a conſiderable quit puards ta 
ty of gold. In 1596 he was reſtored to favour at court, ie: hizh-tr; 
appointed of council to the earl of Eſſex and the lord Gone 
_ admiral Howard in the expedition undertaken that year gi dot be 
Cadiz. The ſucceſs of which was entirely owing to 19. TOE 
vice and gallant behaviour. Here he had ſeveral wg , 8 
which deformed his body, which he ſays, was all the g. graf 


he got for his gallant bebaviour However, on bis n 
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+ London he was highly approved of hy the queen and the 
whole nation, and ſoon after reſtored to his poſt of captain of 
ie guards, and admitted as formerly to private confer- 
nces, and into the privy chamber, Sir Walter after his re- 
urn continued his deſign of ſettling Guiana, and accordingly | | 
iſpatched another ſtout pinnace, aud gave the command to 38 

untain Leonard Berrie, where ſhe arrived ſafe, and brought 
ther accounts of the ſtate and riches of the higher coun- 


all, dk dl i eas Eoin) 


y. In 1597 Sir Walter was engaged as rear-admiral under 
enn of Effex in an expedition to the iſlands. He was like | 
ka ve had his life taken from him for ſtorming nd taking 11 
dug town of Fayal, in the earl's abſence. After this he tagk i 


e ere prizes, that paid his men, ſo that he got great credit; 
ue in their return home they took Faro, in the kingdom of 
querz. In the beginning of Auguſt, 1599, the queen it; | 
out a formidable fleet, of which Sir Walter was made vicg- bg 


* ral, the queen then fearing an invaſion from Spain; but 4 
ung won ſubſiding, Sir Walter repaired to court to ſolicit the "Bf 
aug. title, and dignity of a baron. May, 1600, Sir Walter 1 
u (ent with ſome private inſtructions to the camp of prince 1 
* price of Naſſau, in Flanders; and upon his return in Au- 1 
wing ne was preferred to be the governor of Jerſey. Next 1 
lui ner he attended the queen in her tour through the king: 15 
cu 20d was appointed to confer with the French ambaſſay | ; 
* by her majeſty's command. After the queen's demiſe, bf 

ich | 


gh expected to have been as much in favour with James 1, 5 16 
ai fvccefior ; but this prince being no martial man, Ra- ; 1 
N himſelf neglected and ill treated, the captainfkip of | 
guards taken from him, thrown. into. priſon, and convict- 
E l1zh-treaſon, without the leaſt ſhadow of a proof, The | 
IS (121d te warrant for all the others but Raleigh, but 1! 
ro IT. Ot be prevailed upon to ſign his; ſo that in December | | 
8 removed to the tower. However, upon petition, his | | 
"I > all :cd to ſtay with him, and by degrees he oh- 
0 2 grat of all his goods that were forfeited to thy , 
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crown. All his eſtates were alſo reſtored to him. Raleigh 
now expected to be reſtored to his former condition; bytig 
this he was miſtaken. His enemies fell upon another proc 


king for Sherborn manor. They pretended to have diſy 
vered a flaw in the conveyance of Raleigh's eſtate to his n 


pounds. As ſoon as his deſign was made public, feveri 
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of ruining his affairs, by putting Robert Carr, afterwards ei 
of Somerſet, who had no fortune of his own, to petition i 


which was only a fingle word left out by the clerk ; his eſt 
was deemed to be forfeited to the crown for the benefit 
the favourite. Sir Walter wrote a voy ſubmiſſive letter 
the favourite, which had no effect: tho? afterwards pri 
Henry begged Sherborn for himſelf, and reſtored it to | 
leigh; but on the prince's death it was again taken frond 
leigh, and given to the favourite, who was at laſt connil 
of poiſoning Sir Thomas Overbury, and was executed, lj 
which Sir Walter was releaſed, in 1616, but could not ob 
his eſtate again, Sir Walter having been confined upmi 
of twelve years, was ſer at liberty, through the interceſit 
ſome of the royal family, and the influence of Sir George! 
liers, a riſing favourite, to whom he had promiſed a than 
his future fortunes. As ſoon as he was releaſed, his thoy 

were employed on another voyage to Guiana; for which 
poſe he raiſed on his own and his wife's eſtate ten thou 


nied and public ſpirited men joined him, who were to 
titled to a ſhare in the profits of the voyage, acccordingil 
ſums they advanced, The king alſo granted him 3 | 
commiſſion for the voyage, which conſtituted him genen 
commander in chief, giving him full power over the 
of all his followers. His commiſſion was ſigned 4 
the twenty-ſixth, 1616; and Sir Francis Bacon affirth 
the power veſted in him was ſufficient to any formal pl 
the king otherwiſe might have granted him. He 1 
ſhips of good force, beſides ſmall craft. He hy to 
failed the end of March, but ſeveral accidents prevent 
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el the beginning of July. Soon after he left Plymouth, he 
it i. driven into Cork in Ireland by a violent ſtorm, where he 


u detained ſeven weeks by contrary winds. He put to ſea 
m hence on the nineteenth of Auguſt. September the 
th he arrived off the iſland of Lancerotta, and deſired leave 
the governor to trade for proviſions, which was refuſed 
„ and they fell upon his men ia their retreat, and fle one 
them, and would have flain more, had it not been for the 


to Gojuera, a good port, and well defended. Here they 
jeavoured to oppoſe his landing; but after aſſuring the go- 
jor that they wanted nothing but what they would pay 
and that if any of his men ſhould breed the leaſt riot they 
muß eld be hanged, he was allowed to land. The governor, 
z letter to the Spaniſh ambaſſador at the court of London, 
tou ved his good behaviour, giving him the character he juſt» 
leferved. From thence he proceeded to Guiana, and ar- 
d the ſeventeenth of November off the river Cahana. Here 
continued till the fourth of December. He was received 
with the utmoſt joy by the Indians, who offered to 
oe him their king, which he refuſed, Sir Walter was 
d here with ſuch a violent fit of ſickneſs, that he was not able 
thouW@colecute the diſcovery of the mine, and therefore commit- 


eri the execution of the project to captain Keymies's manage- | 


to Vt, ſending his fon along with him, with five ſhips, and fif- 
ingen in each. They failed up the river Oronoque, and to 
eat diſappointment found a town of one hundred and 
eneri eight houſes, a chapel and convent, built in the midſt of 
r (0 channel, which was called St. Thome, defended by a gar- 
d. Near this town was the gold mine. The Spaniſh 
me having intelligence of their coming, fell upon them be- 
ae break, and they were put into confuſion, and would 
de been ali killed, had not the officers rallied them, and 
ned ved the enemy into the town, where the governor renewed 


Et 


lant behaviour of young Raleigh. From thence they ſteer- 


bolt, in which Sir Walter's ſon was flain. Victory ab 
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moſt beroic manner; after giving his hat, cap, and! 


| ſician for all diſeaſes. His head Was ſtruck from his b 
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| his ſon, who died 1 in the ſixty- -firſt year of his age. duc 
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If declared for the Engliſh ; and after the gove nor and4 


his men were ſlain, the common men fled into the woods, a 1 end 
ſetting fire to the town. They deſigned going to the n 


but there were ſo many ambuſhes laid in the woods, thy jallec 
was impoſſible to get there, ſeveral men being killed in "te 
attempt. Captain Keymies however brought away two} the v 
gots of gold, with ſeyeral maps, memorials, and letter, TH 
which it appeared that Raleigh had been betrayed in! WP" of! 
hands of the Spaniards. Raleigh by this means f oed! 
would be undone with the king. Captain Keymies ſhit h beficia 
ſelf in his cabhin. The news of the burning St. Thome 

their diſappointment i in not getting the mine, reached a 
land before Sir Walter. The king: iſſued a prochmi © 
the cleventh. of June, diſapproving his conduct. Ano, 
was ſent to the high ſheriff of Devon to arreſt him at ul / "ts 
ing. Sir Walter perceived by this time that he muſt eithe | 


ert un 


a facrifice to his enemies or make his eſcape to France; 


it was ſaid that Stuckley his relation diſcovered this wig BY 
Was. belozy Woolwich, and he was taken out and carried 
cond time to the tower, from whence he was carricd IR. perſt 
beas corpus to the court of king's bench, Weſtminſter, hk _ 
the record of his ſentence was read, and the chief juli the D 
manded what he had. to offer, He made a reply, and I then 
ed his majeſty's commiſſion, which the court retuſcd to i alle ; 
ſo that the very next day, being Thurſday the twenty4 xy de 
day of October, Sir Walter was brought by the {hen 0g this 
fer in Old Palace Yard.. He behaved at his executions 


repeat; 


the eom 
2pin ſay 
Ker rea 
entirely 


to his attendants, he ſtripped off his doublet, and deln 
ſee the ax; and obſerving the ſharpneſs, ſaid, This 3 


th 
two ſtrokes. The ſheriff delivered it with his body, | — 
relations; but his widow kept his head in a caſe by Wy. ”_ 
twenty-nine years, and it was at laſt put into the cola OM 


Fee N 
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e end of this great man: he diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a ſol | J 
t a wiſe ſtateſman; à profound ſcholar; and ſcarce any ever 1 
walled him in the duties of a private and ſocial life. He 


at a great part of his confinement in writing the hiſtory i 
the world, and ſeveral other tracts, ſome of which are print- b 


"0 AY The patron of his ſtudies was prince Henry. Some 
"IM: of his time he ſpent in the ſtudy of chymiſtry, and em- 
„en- thoughts upon whatever he thought might prove - mn 
— beficial to mankind; | | 


elf Rod ee (EF uf Roe Re A. w. 
bur days engagement betxween the Engliſh under the command | | i 


al Piince Rupert and the earl of Albemarle, and the Dutch 1 
ai D. Ruyter, Carnelius Van Ti romp and Evertzen. 15 
ace; | [1 
We we beginniog of the year 1666 the French king at the ö 


repeated inſtances of the States General, and at the ſame | | 
, purſuing his intereſt, to keep up the diviſions between | 


ss maritime potentates, in order to weaken both, and b 
fall the Dutch might be induced to continue the war they 'f 
= "0 themſelves unequal to, became a party with them in it. 1 
. | i 


ecalled his ambaſſadors, and having on the nineteenth of | 
ary declared war againſt England, fitted. out a fleet of {1.4 
nd thirty men of war, beſides galleys and fire-ſhips, uns -— 

the command of the duke de Beaufort. 
pin ſays, the king of France entered into this war, for 
ther reaſon but to buoy up the penſioner, (De Wit) who 


v5 0 Menticely in his intereſt, and could no longer ſupport him» 7 | 
* "Without this declaration. But there was another motive, pH 
och i perhaps weighed as much or more with him than this, 1109 
bat was ;, to have a fair opportunity of encreaſing his na- [| 


dIces, ant to become more conſiderable at ſea, in order to i} 
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perpetrate other views in the ſequel. He got permiſſion; 


ed againſt themialves: And bow little of theſe naval profcncr: 


battle, tho” the Blue and Red 1 which remained 
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Would 
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the States, by means of the (and perhaps his) penſioner ! 
Wit, to build twelve men of war in Holland, (beſides othe 
he was allowed to build in Denmark) and to purchaſe wn 
ny more ſtout merchant men, together with vaſt quantity 
of ammunition ; ſome of which ſhips were afterwards emp 


rations he made uſe of, for the ſervice of the Dutch, wel 
ſee below. The 

The flect under the duke de Beaufort, which the king onliſte 
France had promiſed ſhould join with that of the fate] re. 
in the Mediterranean, and by ſeveral accidents, either ru Nen | 
feigned, did not come to Belleiſle, where he was to & ouſar 
hand, to join the Dutch fleet in the Channel, till the lſ4quadrc 
end of September. | and wi 

The Dutch, in hopes of this aſſiſtanee, uſed their un Tr. 
diligence to get early to ſea this ſpring, and, on our * nemy, 


igbt a 


preparations were made for doing the like. be Eng 
The king proclaimed war againſt France the beging fight 
February, and the fleet being now ready, conſiſting of ibo be 
ty- eight ſhips of the line, beſides frigates and fire-ſhips, Wi anch 
put under the command of prince Rupert, and the db im} 
Albemarle. They arriving in the Downs the nine and ter) tt 
tieth of May, received advice that the French fleet vu poll 
out to ſea, in order to join the Dutch. Upon this new With 
it proved a falſe alarm, for prince Rupert received expres pe batt] 
ders from the King to make the beſt of his way, wil ng | 
whole White Squadron, excepting the admirals, to the WF "'3%t. 
of Wight, in order to intercept them as they came up In the 
Channel. With the ſame wind which carried the prag“ ver) 
St. Helen's, the Dutch put to ſea, and finding the bed 
fleet divided, would not loſe ſo favourable an oppotif er, 
They therefore reſolved to engage the duke of Abende fare, 
with a vaſt ſuperiority. The duke, far from declininf * 
We 


. no en tt YT TR Es 


Jer his comm did not amount to more than * fifty 
nd ſixty fail, encountered them with fiogular bravery, tho? 
much inferior in ſtrength; and notwithſtanding the wind, 
lowing hard at ſouth-weſt, made his ſhips ſtoop ſo, that they 
W.,:1d not uſe their lower tire of guns. This diſadvantage 
be Dutch themſelves allow, and Baſnage, to the honour of 
eneral Monk, ſays, he choſe rather, as he had the wind, to 
abt at this diſadvantage, than to defer the battle. | 

The Dutch fleet, which was commanded by De Ruyter, 
onliſted of ſeventy-one ſhips of the line, twenty frigates, 


eren hundred and ſixteen guns, and above two and twenty 
Whouſand men. De Ruyter commanded, in particular, the 
WW: u2dron of the Macſe; that of North Holland and Frieſ- 
and was commanded by Evertzen, and that of Zealand by 
an Tromp. Notwithſtanding this great ſuperiority of the 


15 nemy, De Ruyter confeſſes, in a letter to the States, that 

be Engliſh were continually the aggreſſors in this remarka - 
ig e fight, which laſted ſo many days. It was they, likewiſe, 
of ho begun the battle, by attacking the Dutch, as they lay 


t anchor between Dunkirk and the North Foreland; and with 
ch impetuoſity, that (as De Ruyter confeſſes, in the ſame 
ter) they were obliged to cut their cables to put themſelves 
| a poſture to receive them. | 

With this vaſt diſadvantage the engagement begun, 5 
de battle was fought four days ſucceſſively. The battle be- 
noing the firſt of June, and not ending quite till the fourth 
t night, 

in the beginning of the very firſt day's engagement (which 
na very tierce on both lides) Van Tromp's ſhip was ſo much 
labled chat he was obliged to go on board another. De 
uyter, upon this, coming to his aſſiſtance, met with the 
me fare, and the powder of another Dutch ſhip, taking fire, 
kw her up into the air. 

it we will believe Rapin, the advantage of the firſt day's 
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irteen fire-ſhips, and eight yachts; carrying four thouſand, 
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engagement was on the fide of the Dutch, and that they f 
firſt an Englith ſhip of fifty guns, then another of feveny 


nd and afterwards three other firſt rates. The greateſ 


als continues he; the Dutch ſuſtained was that of vice ad 
miral Evertzen, who fell by a cannon ball, 
Towards the latter end end of the day, Sir John Harmm, 


fear admiral of the White, being ſurrounded by a throng d 


Dutch, fignalized himfelf, by the death of the Zealand 30 
miral Evertzen, and the deſtruction of three of the eneny; 


Kreſhips, after which, being left by the enemy, be reti 


with his diſabled ſhip to Harwich. Sir William Berkeley 
vice admital of the White, and almoſt all his men, being ki 
led, his ſhip with two mote, which were cut off from thy 
line, and diſabled, were taken. 5 

The night, having put an end to the firſt days fight, aboy 
ten o'clock, was ſpent in repairing damages. The engage 
ment was renewed the next morning by break of day, as 
was continued for fome hours, till a calm obliged both ſeth 
to lie by till noon. A breeze coming up in the aftemom 
the battle began again, and was fought with equal braven 
Van Tromp having once more been obliged to leave his ftiy 
or, as others ſay, having voluntarily ſhifted from ſhip tt 
ſhip, and fought in variety of ſhapes, at length was fo hut 


beſet by the Englith ſhips, together with the vice adninlf 


Vander Hulſt, who was killed with a muſket ſhot, that hl 
not De Ruyter, with an unparalleled bravery brought li 
off, he had infallibly been taken or ſunk. One of the Dutd 
commanders Ruth Maximilian, ſpeaking of this incident, i 
the affairs of the Dutch ſeemed at that time to be in a 
perate condition. The Dutch had this day, according 
Burchett, three ſhips fired. The greateſt loſs of the Engl 
being three diſabled ſhips, which they burnt themfcives, 
The duke of Albemarle, ſeeing, towards evening, tht 
Dutch were reinforced, took the opportunity of the nig 
to retreat, but was obliged to make a running fight of 
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| | 
unte next day, in hourly expectation of joining the White TH 
enty ſquadron- This - retreat (che Dutch themſelves own) Was 1 


made in excellent order, and without any loſs, the Dutch fol- 
Wowing them at a diſtance, till the Royal Prince, with Sir a 
eorge Aſycough, admiral of the White fquadron, unfortu - - 
pately ſtriking upon the ſand, called the Gailoper, was burat, | 


man, 
io Wy the enemy, and himfelf and his men made priſoners. In 
ee evening, of the third day, the duke diſcovered prince 
myo opcrt's ſauadron haſteniag to his aſſiſtance. Being joined, — 
til be two admirals reſolved to attack the enemy again imme - 1 
cee tely, and ſetting their courſe towards them, with drums 
ging, and trumpets founding, charged thro? and thro? the 


Wutch ſquadrons ; but night ſoon parted them. The next ! 
porning by break of day the fight was renewed with equal 1 


abou ry and reſolution; but the accounts we have of this third * 
gig rg gement are ſo contradictory, chat it is impoſſible to re- ſ 
49 


pacile them. I ſhall therefore only give Mr. Secretary Bur- 18 
hett's account, who, one would think, may have had good * 
formation, and, I hope, in this account, deferves not to be Will 


raven 
is Prince Rupert, ſays this gentleman, coming in with his 1 
ſhip M ozdron, the Engliſh charged through the Dutch fleet five | | 


feral times with good advantage, and ſo broke them, that 1 
ey had not above five and twenty ſhips remaining in a bo- i 
, which only maintained a running fight, and retreated to | 
tir own coaſts, having loſt above fifteen ſhips, with one i 
9 twenty captains and above five thouſand common men. 1 
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An Engagement between the Dutch and Engliſh fleets, and a com 
| pleat victory obtained by the latter. 


TOTWITHSTANDING the great loſs ſuſtained uf 
theſe laſt actions, on both ſides; it was not many weeks 


before both fleets were at ſea again, prepared for farth' WF vas 
action. The Dutch, being the earlieſt, appeared before tle P, 
Thames mouth, thinking to inſult the Eogliſh, whom thy WW whit: 
did not believe to have been in ſuch forwardneſs: But tio De R 
had not been long there, before | they, ſaw the Engliſh fe Du 
| bearing down upon them, to engage them upon more equi 6x gi 
terms than in the laſt fight, upon which they immediate action 
retired towards the coaſt of Holland. © grapp 
The Engliſh fleet conſiſted of about eighty men of war wii too ſo 
frigates, and eighteen or nineteen fireſhips, divided, as vu and m 
into the red, white and blue ſquadrons, the firſt of wid inoths 
was commanded in chief, by prince Rupert, and the du thers, 
of Albemarle, who were both in one ſhip, the ſecond by WE theſe 1, 
Thomas Allen, and the third by Sir Jeremy Smith; una their f 
whom Sir Joſeph Jordan, Sir Robert Holms, Sir Thau him, 2 
Tiddeman, Sir Edward Spragge, Captain Urbert, and ſerted 
tain Kempthorn, commanded as flag-officers. WL 
The Dutch were, according to their own accounts, bo nece 
ty-cight men of war, and about twenty fire-ſhips, div Van 
likewiſe into three main ſquadrons, which were commmiſi Nuadro 
by De Ruyter, Evertzen and Van Tromp. The Englil aH 0 
ing come up on the five and twentieth of July with the Du be draw 
fleet, they came to another engagement, which happ«oWnot in h 
north eaſt and by eaſt of the north Foreland. Irels. 
Sir Thomas Allen, with the white ſquadron, begu Pears to 
fight about noon, by attacking the Dutch admiral Everutcl: , 
About one o'clock prince Rupert and the duke made udo 


— rr 
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nous attack upon De Ruyter, and after a ncht of about 
free hours, in which they were very roughly handled, they 
were obliged to leave their ſhip and go aboard another. In 
the mean time, the Frieſland and Zealand ſquadrons, under 
Erertzen, were put to flight by Allen; and this admiral, 
with his vice admiral De Vries, and his rear admiral Koen- 


d in WF gers were killed; in this action the Zealand vice admiral 
ved AS Blankert, being left, was taken and burnt. by the Engliſh, as 
rthet was likewiſe the Sneck (or ſnail) a ſhip of fifty guns. | 
re the Prince Rupert and the Duke, ſeeing the ſucceſs of the 
the white ſquadron, redoubled their fury with the red againſt 
t uh De Ruyter, whom they engaged ſhip to ſhip. In this fight 
u den Dutch fire-ſhip was ſank ; and the ſhip Guelderland of fixty- 
equi fix guns, one of De Ruyter's ſeconds, rendered uncapable of 
nate action ; but the captain of an Engliſh fire-ſhip attempting to 
grapple her, miſcarried, and was forced to ſet fire to his ſhip 
ar ali too ſoon. Another Dutch fire-ſhip was burnt by the Engliſh, 
uu 2nd moſt of the men drowned. Captain Ruth Maximilian, 
wid another of De Ruyter's ſeconds, was killed, and the two o- 
> Con bers, Nyhof and Hogenhoeck, mortally wounded. After 
by i theſe lofſes ſeveral of De Ruyter's ſquadron began to take to 
une their flight; his vice admiral Van Nes only ſtood bravely by 
[ hou him, and was very much diſabled ; but being at length de- 
d WT {crted by all but eight or nine ſhips, and bore down with 
numbers, this brave admiral found himſelf obliged to yield 
„ eis ncceſſity and follow the reſt. 
dividh Van Tromp was all this while hotly engaged with the blue 


{quadron under Sir Jeremy Smith, where having gained ſome 
(mall advantage he indiſcreetly ſuffered himſelf by degrees, to 
be drawn away to ſo great a diſtance from the fleet, that it was 
not in his power to aſſiſt his friends when they were ia diſ- 
tres. As this was an inexcuſable error on his fide, ſo it ap- 
pears to have been a maſter · piece of policy, and ſo ſome 
Dutch writers take it, on the fide, of the Engliſh; Smith's 

wadron being the weakeſt on our fide, and Van Tromp's 
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An Engagement between the Dutch and Engliſh fleets, and am * 
| pleat victory obtained by the latter. kee 

| : r 5 wi 

\ TOTWITHSTANDING. the great loſs ſuſtained in - 
theſe laſt actions, on both ſides, it was not many weeks WW Bla 

before both fleets were at ſea again, prepared for farthe' WW was 
action. The Dutch, being the earlieſt, appeared before the p 
Thames mouth, thinking to inſult the Eogliſh, whom they WW whit 
did not believe to have been in ſuch forwardneſs. But thy WW De! 
had not been long there, before they ſaw the Engliſh fe Du 
bearing down upon them, to engage them upon more equi {x g. 
terms than in the laſt fight, upon which they immediate 2cior 
| retired towards the coaſt of Holland. . grapp 
The Engliſh fleet conſiſted of about eighty men of war ili too ſc 
frigates, and eighteen or nineteen fireſhips, divided, as uu anden 
into the red, white and blue ſquadrons, the firſt of via anoth 
was commanded in chief, by prince Rupert, and the cul thers, 
of Albemarle, who were both in one ſhip, the ſecond / theſe | 
Thomas Allen, and the third by Sir Jeremy Smith; una their f 
whom Sir Joſeph Jordan, Sir Robert Holms, Sir Tho him, : 
Tiddeman, Sir Edward Spragge, Captain Urbert, and ſerted 
tain Kempthorn, commanded as flag-officers. s Wiz 
The Dutch were, according to their own accounts, e nece 
ty-cight men of war, and about twenty fire-ſhips, dini Van 
likewiſe into three main ſquadrons, which were command quadro 
by De Ruyter, Evertzen and Van Tromp. The Englil ſnl! a0 
ing come up on the five and twentieth of July with the Dube draw 
fleet, they came to another engagement, which happen ot in h 
north eaſt and by eaſt of the north Foreland. kreſs. 
Sir Thomas Allen, with the white ſquadron, beg" Pers to 
fight about noon, by attacking the Dutch admiral Ever utc! \, 
About one o'clock prince Rupert and the duke made undron 
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| r10Us attack upon De Ruyter, and after a acht of about 
three hours, in which they were very roughly handled, they 
were obliged to leave their ſhip and go aboard another. In 
the mean time, the Frieſland and Zealand ſquadrons, under 


with his vice admiral De Vries, and his rear admiral Koen“ 


ed in ders were killed; in this action the Zealand vice admiral 
weeks WY Blankert, being left, was taken and burut by the Kagliſh, as 
tht vas likewiſe the Sneck (or ſnail) a ſhip of fifty guns. 

re the Prince Rupert and the Duke, ſeeing the ſucceſs of the 
bite ſquadron, redoubled their fury with the red againſt 
t they de Ruyter, whom they engaged ſhip to ſhip. In this fight 
b fen Dutch fire-ſhip was ſank ; and the ſhip Guelderland of fixty- 
equi fx guns, one of De Ruyter's ſeconds, rendered uncapable of 
date action ; but the captain of an Engliſh fire-ſhip attempting to 


grapple her, miſcarried, and was forced to ſet fire to his ſhip 
doo ſoon. Another Dutch fire-ſhip was burat by the Engliſh, 
ul and moſt of the men drowned. Captain Ruth Maximilian, 
wia another of De Ruyter's ſeconds, was killed, and the two o- 


e ders, Nyhof and Hogenhoeck, mortally wounded. After 
| by ON theſe lofſes ſeveral of De Ruyter's ſquadron began to take to 
; i their flight; his vice admiral Van Nes only ſtood bravely by 
Thott him, and was very much diſabled ; but being at length de- 
1d OT (erted by all but eight or nine hips, and bore down with 


numbers, this brave admiral found himſelf obliged to yield 
to neceſſity and follow the reſt. 

divid Van Tromp was all this while hotly engaged with the blue 
umi uadron under Sir Jeremy Smith, where having gained ſome 
Imall advantage he indiſcreetly ſuffered himſelf by degrees, to 
ic Du de drawn away to ſo great a diſtance from the fleet, that it was 
ot in his power to aſſiſt his friends when they were ia diſ- 
tres. As this was an inexcuſable error on his fide, ſo it ap- 
Pears to have been a maſter - piece of policy, and ſo ſome 

Dutch writers take it, on the fide, of the Engliſh; Smith's 
quadron being the weakeſt on our ſide, and Van Tromp's 
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Erertzen, were put to flight by Allen; and this admiral, 
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the ſtrongeſi on the other. In this part of the fight Vit 
Tromp's rear admiral Hoen was killed, and Van Meppel, 
the vice-admiraPs ſhip' terribly ſhattered, having alone a hun: 
dred men Killed and wounded. - On the Engliſh fide the l. BY * 
folotion, 4 man of war, commanded by Captain Haiman, wy 
burnt by a Dutch fire-thip. - . 2 

There being but very little wind albthat night and the next 
day, De Ruyter's retreat was very flow, and continually ex. 


poſed to the enemy's mot, Prince Rupert and the Due * 
with part of the red ſquadron, being always at his heels; but * 
not being able to board, by reaſon of the calm, they ende» Wi N =y 
voured to ruin him by a fireſhip; but that miſcarrying, they * 
plied him with ſo continual and furious a firing of their ©: * 
dinance, that tho he was remarkable for his intrepid courage, Wi py 
the author of his life in French ſays, he was heard to ſay, 0 Th 
Dieu! faut il qui je ſois fi malheureux ! Entret ant de milliers d broke 
boulets, my en aura-t-il point un qui m emporte? Or words to l 
that effect in Dutch, O God nuſt I then be unfortunate! þ 1 3 
mong fo many thouſand of balls, will not one be ſo favourable a b, to | 
take me ? ny a i * 
By this time, it was evident, and the Dutch themſelves an Wi . f 
obliged to own, that the Engliſh had obtained a compleat vc. bane 
tory, having ſunk or burnt above twenty of their ſhips, ll. Mn b. 
led, befides Evertzen, admiral of Zealand, Tirrick Hiddes « ihe 
Vries, admiral of Frieſland, and rear admiral Van Saen, vid th 
above four thouſand common feamen, and wounded nei Br, 3 
three thouſand. The remainder of the enemy's fleet got, Meir © 
length, in the utmoſt confuſion, into the Weilings, over t11. "EW 
flats and banks, whither our great ſhips could not follow then 1 
and our fleet failed triumphantly along the coaſt of Holla 
taking their ſhips at the mouths of their harbours, till bays 
come off the Vly, they got intelligence by one Heemſe gn * 
a cafhier'd Dutch captain, that upon that iſland and the Sch "i 
ling were conſiderable magazines belonging partly to 8... 0 


States and partly to the Eaſt India company, and at anche 


within the lands, a great number of merchant ſhips, late- 
y arrived from Muſcovy, Guinea, and other parts z With 
{me out ward-bound ſhips all richly. laden. Upon this infor- 
mation, the admiral. ſent in 2 ſquadron, coaſiſting of nine 
{urth or fifth rate men of war, ſive fireſluips, and ſeven 


lolmes, aſſiſted by Sir Philip Howard, Sir William Jennings, 
2ad other officers. | y 

The next day being the eighth of Auguſt, Sir Robert 
came to an anchor, at eight in the morning, before the Viy, 
where the wind not favouring their deſign, they with ſome 
| cificulcy turned into Schelling road. The ninth, they had 


e good fortune to deſtroy about a hundred and ſixty rich 
off Dutch merchant lbips,: the leaſt of which was of two hun; 
Tage dred tons, with two men of war, their convay. gt. 
* Tais was cffeted in the following manner. The Pem- 
1 e. which drew the leaſt water, was ordered with the five 


fre-ſhips, to fall in amongſt the fleet with what ſpeed they 
could. Captain Brown, with his fire-ſhip, choſe very brave» 
Wy to lay the biggeſt men of war on board, which he did, and 
burnt her down-right. - Another fire-ſhip running up, at the 
ime time, to the other men of war, ſhe backing her: ſails, 
zſcaped the preſeut execution of the fireſhip;- but ſhe thereby 
pun herſelf on ground, where ſhe was preſently taken by ſome 
pf the long boats and fired. The other three &reſhips:clap- 
pd the three. largeſt merchantmen on board, which carri- 


d 1 d flags in their main tops, and burnt them. This put all 
go * heir fleet in a great confuſion, which Sir Robert Holmes 
. percciving, made ſign for all the officers to come on board 2- 
_ Jin, 0 preſently gave order that Sir William Jennings, 
11 being * al the boats that could be ſpared, ſhould take the ad- 
ſlick age to fall in and deſtroy all they could, but with ſtrict 
18 pond that they ſhould not plunder. This order was fo 
1 *\l executed, each captain effecting his ſhare, ſome twelve, 


Mc fiftcen each, that of the whole fleet of one hundred 
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Latches, to deſtroy them, under the command of Sir Robert 
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had not forced him to retire to St. Helen's. 
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and ſeventy ſhips, not above eight or nine eſcaped, ang 
they were much damaged; the reſt were all burnt, ' 

The tenth, they landed with a body of men, conſiſting d 
eleven companies on the iſland of Schelling, where they fired 
the town of Brandaris conſiſting of fix or ſeven hundred, 
ſome accounts ſay, a thouſand houſes, upon that iſland, and 
brought off a conſiderable booty, which was all performs 
without any other loſs on our ſide, than of fix men killed, and 
as many wounded, with four or five fireſhips conſumed, and 
a few pinnaces ſunk. As a mark of their triumph, beſidg 
the booty the ſoldiers and failors made, they brought of 1 
fine pleaſure boat, belonging to the ſtates, of twelve gun 
The loſs the Dutch ſuſtained in ſhips, goods, houſes, and v 
ther effects, was computed 0 amount to twelve hundred 
e pounds ſterling. ; 

About this time, the Fromeh: fleet 1 the command a 
the duke de Beaufort arrived at Rochel, where he ſtayed u 
take in a ſupply _- freſh Ws of which he was in pre 
want. 

The Engliſh after this foccels being bel to that 
own- coaſts, the Dutch notwithſtanding all theſe misfortune 
put their fleet to ſea again, conſiſting of ſeventy-nine men d 
war, and frigates, and ſeven and twenty fireſhips, under in 
command of De Ruyter, before 'a month was at an «© 


Which in hopes of being joined by the French fleet, ud 


the duke de Beaufort, who they were informed lay at 
chel, with forty ſail, paſſed by Dover the firſt of Scptemia 
Prince Rupert, with the Engliſh fleet, which had been r 
forced ſince the laſt battle, and was ſuperior to the Duts 
ſtood after them to the road of Bologne, being very en; 
to engage them; but the Dutch, to avoid fighting, bal 
cloſe in with the ſhore, and had been there burnt or ru 
ground by the Prince, if a violent ſtorm ſuddenly coming! 


In the mean while the French fleet ſailed from the 9 
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ward, but three or four of their ſhips, which ſeparated from 
tereſt, falling in with Sir Thomas Allen's ſquadron, in the 


o of WiſSoundings, he took one of them called the Ruby, of a thou- 
fires and tons, ſeventy guns, and five hundred men, with which 
dec, os che Duke of Beaufort was, or pretended to be, ſo diſ- 
, and ouraged, that he immediately returned into port, as the 


Dutch did, but to their own coaſts. 


| and lu the month of December, Captain Robaafon mende 
|, and rich three Dutch men of war, near the Texel, deſtroyed 
elan em all, and Captain Urbert, returned from the Streights 


rought ſeven rich Dutch prises with bim. 


00.0 · 0 · 00 · o· o · o · o · o · 0 · O0 · O0 


then of the n in  attockin aur Pigs i in the Medway, 
Hope, &'c. | 


1 N the beginning of this year, a treaty. of peace between 

England and Holland was openly ſet on foot, by the me- 
lation of Sweden. Breda was the place appointed for the 
ongreſs, and the plenipotentiaries on all ſides being arrived 


men dere, 2 conference was held, about the end of May. In con- 
\der N ence of the ſucceſs of his treaty, the king forbore to ſet 
an el”: 2 fleet. But whilſt his miniſters were negociating at 
 vode{ty'<62, the Dutch reſolved to make an advantage of this his 
y at millneſs, which they did in the following manner, as agreed 
ptembaſ don between the penſioner De yn and the French ambaf- 
cn or at the Hague. 


Jo prepare the way for the execution of this project, a 
ter was written, through the inſtigation of the French mi- 
iſters, by the queen- mother of England, who was then in 
ance, to inform the king her ſon, that both French and 
Putch had their eyes wholly turned upon peace, and that they 
Rd no defign of ſending any fleets to ſea that year. A great 
cakneſs it was in the king, and his council, to give credit 


a * 
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and, on the tenth, ſending in a ſquadron, poſſeſſed themſel vas 
the fort at Sheerneſs, and burnt or plundered the mga 
of ſtores, tho? as bravely defended by Sir Edward Spragyt 
as a place, then unfiniſhed, and of no defence, could polui 
be. The Duke of 'Albemarle, who was lord general, wi 
all expedition haſted down thither, with ſome land fe 0 
and, to oppoſe the enemy's progreſs, ſunk ſome veſſels in | 
entrance of the Medway, and laid a ftrong chain acra 
but the Dutch, with a high tide, and a ſtrong eaſterly vi 
on the twelfth, broke their way: thro? and brunt three hu 
q the Matthias, the Unity, and the Charles V. (all taken in 
i them this war) which lay to defend the chain. Dutch w 
„ ters allow, that they would not have had the courage to! 
| | f | | -attempted breaking the chain, had not one captain Brach 
; 
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3 D TAN 
17 to this with ſo :rapliit a faith, as to conſent to a treaty, wit, 
i out requiring a ceſſation of arms, if he was reſolved nat i 
| | fit out a fleet, and to believe the commencing of a treaty 
8 would of itſelf ſupply that ceſſation. | 
[1s The Scots had during the war ſent out many privaten 
7 and they had brought in a good number of rich prizes. Tf 
„ Dutch being, or pretending to be provobed at this, ſent Vu 
1 SGhendt, with a good fleet into the Firth, to burn the col 
"KY and to recover ſuch ſhip as were in that part. bo fn 
1 He came into the Firth, on the firſt of May. If lic M um! 
0 at firſt hung out Engliſh colours, and attacked Leith le R 
5 bour immediately, which was then full of ſhips, lie nige 
| i | have done what miſchief he pleaſed 5 for all were ſecure, and ecatl 
15 were in expectation of Sir Jeremy Smith, with ſome frigim Which 
„ for the defence of the coaſt. Van Ghendt did nothing Me en 
1 the Firth for ſome hours: he ſhot againſt Burnt Iſland, vi in 1: 
1 | _ out doing any miſchief; for this was all a feint to amuſe H bich 
4 King, that he might not dive into the real deſign of H no 
. 7 | Dutch. All being ready, Van Ghendt, with his ſquadu : Do 
1 | returned, and joined De Ruyter, who with ſeventy fail ontin 
„ 7 "ſhips, appeared in the Thames“ mouth, the ſeventh of u oriou 
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TRIUMPHANT. 81 J 
ho was in diſgrace, and under confinement for ſome miide- | f 
meanor, ſollicited for, and obtained his liberty, on condition 
f making this attempt; and his ſucceſs fully anſwered the 
boldneſs of his enterprize. The advantage of wind and tide 
Pontinuing, they advanced, the thirteenth, with ſix men of 
Mar, and five fireſhips, as'far as Upnore-: caſtle; but were ſo 
warmly received by Major Scot, from the caſtle, and Sir Ed- 
ard Spragge, from the oppaſite ſhore, that they received 
o {mall damage in their ſhips, but more in the loſs of a great 
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he A omber of their men. However, in their return; they burnt 

th bu be Royal Oak, and having much damaged the Loyal London, 

mig d the Great James, fell down the river again, on the four- 

re, u reach, carrying off with them the hull of the Royal Charles, if 

frigat hich the Engliſh twice fired to prevent that diſhonour, but Th 

hing e enemy as often quenched again. In this action, one Cap- 

d, wil in Douglas (Who was ordered to defend the Royal Oak, 4 

nuſe lich was burnt) when the enemy had ſet fire to it, receiv- 1 
g no command to retire, ſaid, It ſhould never be told that '1 

uad: Douglas quitted his poſt without orders, and reſolutely 

y (ail Montinucd on board, and was burat with the ſhip, falling a 

of jun orious ſacrifice to diſcipline and obedience to command, and 
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| example of ſo uncommon a bravery, as, had it happened 

nong the ancient Greeks or Romans, had been tranſmitted 

bun to immortality with the illuſtrious names of Codrus, 

ynzgyrus, Curtius, and the Decii. | 

The Dutch got out to ſea again with the loſs of two ſhips, 

ich ran aground in the Medway, and were burnt by them- 

ves, and eight fireſhips ſpent in the action, with no more 

an a hundred and fifty men, according to their accounts, 

t probably with a far greater number. 

Part of the fleet being left to block up the mouth of the 

names, under the command of heutenant admiral Van Nes, 

e Ruytcr, with the reſt, proceeded to Portſmouth, with 

delion on the ſhipping in that harbour; but the earl of 

Kciesheld and captain Elliot had fo well provided for their 
» | 
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Fred herſelf, and another of their fireſhips was burnt, 1 
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reception, that they thought fit to deſiſt from any atferiyt w 
and failing to the weſtward, entered Torbay, with intent n ni 
land there; but being repulſed, returned to the Thau che 
mouth; ind tho” they knew the peace was now actually cop of | 


. eluded, with their accuſtomed integrity, came up with 5 Mi *? 
and twenty fail, as far as the Hope, where lay all the ſhips wh 


force we had then fitted out, which were about eightcen, u ri 
der the command of Sir Edward Spragge. Sir Edward hy ©) 
pening not to be on board, the enemy did conſiderable di href 


mage with their fireſtiips ; but he immediately repairing i Eng 
his command, and being preſently joined with ſome indi 0. 
veſſels, under Sir Joſeph Jordan, the Dutch were forced y 1 
retire with loſs. They then appeared off Harwich, v '* 
they made an attempt on Landguard fort, but were repuli ther 
with great loſs. the! 
The Dutch, having re-imbarked their troops at Harwid they 
failed away again from the Thames, and venturing up aH 
as the Hope; where Sir Edward Spragge hay at and ben 
with a ſquadron of Englifh ſhips, # ſharp engagement el ng b 
ed. One of the Engliſh fireſhips grappling with a Dy tered 
fireſhip, they both burnt down together, but ſo cloſe tot veral 
other of the Dutch fhips, that ſhe likewiſe took fire, and Ind 
up. Soon after, another of their ſhips took fire, and but could 
down; and, after that, another of our fireſhips and one Ruyte 
theirs, being grappled together, were both burnt, Alt 3 
er 


time of this fight, the Engliſh made good their place, ! 
much that another of their men of war run aground, 4 


the loſs of one of ours. When they were about to drw® 
they ſent one man of war and four fireſhips toward | 
Engliſh ; but with bad fuccefs ; for the foremoſt of tit 
freſhips, ſeeing the Engliſh teady with theit ketches to! 
off their long boats, forſook the veſſel, which was pref 
ſeized. And the. other three fireſhips, fearing to incu! | 
fame fate, burnt themſelves; which when the Dutch mil 
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TRIUMPHANT — 23 | 
war ſaw, ſhe retired and joined the fleet. The Engliſh ad- | 


miral then bore up with his own ſhip to the whole fleet of { 
the enemy, andſent off a fireſhip, which got up very near one 1 


1 of the enemy's largeſt men of war, being ſtoutly ſeconded j 
"I W by our men of war; but being galled by the ſhot of the | 


whole fleet, they thought it convenient to come off. Dutch 

writers difler pretty much from ours in their account of this f 
day's action. They will not allow that they loſt any but 1 
freſhips, of which they own they ſpent eleven, and the 
Engliſh, as they ſay, eight; and of courſe they allow us the 
advantage. | | | 
The Engliſh now thought it moſt proper to withdraw to 
Graveſend, aud leave the enemy at anchor in the Hope; but 
the next day they, with the help of their fireſhips, attacked 
the Dutch in their turn, and after a ſharp diſpute, in which 
they theinſelves ſet fire to the only fireſhip they had left, to 
preyent her being taken, obliged them to retreat. They 
then failed down the Channel to the weſtern coaſts (after hav- 
ling been attacked again at the mouth of the river, and ſuf- 
tered ſome damage) and having alarmed the country, with ſe- 
veral ofters of landing, as firft at Wenbury, in Devonſhire, 
and then near Cowland in Cornwall; at length, when they 
could diſſemble the knowledge of the peace no longer, De 
Ruyter invited ſome of the Corniſh gentlemen on board him, 
pave them a liberal entertainment, and exculing ſome of his 
latter acts of hoſtility, he diſmiſſed them civilly, and then with 
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. ; P's llect, made ſail to their own coaſts. Rapin, to avoid men- 
m_— this perfidiouſneſs of the Dutch, as prolix as he us 
arte H nctimes, in other things of leſs moment, ſums up theſe 
ww ranſattions in a few lines. After this action, De Ruyter 
et if (lays he) ict fail for Portſmouth, where he attempted to burn 
4 101 be ſhips in the harbour; but finding that impracticable, he 
arch pled to the weſt,” and took ſome ſhips in Torbay. They 
1 hen ſteered eaſt ward, beat the Engliſh before Harwich, and - 
„ chaſe to a ſquadron commanded by Sir Edward Spragge, 
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who was obliged to retire up the Thames. In a word, hy 
kept the coaſts of England in continual alarms the whale 
month of July, till he received the news of the concluſion of 
a peace. (But to be ſure no longer.) 

While the Dutch loitered before the river, and at Tor: 
bay, without effecting any thing remarkable, the Englih 
found means by their privateers, and a ſquadron of frigatey 


commanded by Sir Jeremy Smith, in the North Sea, abun 


dantly to repair the damage ſuſtained at Chatham, by taking 


great numbers of their merchant ſhips, bound from the Bll 


tic and Norway, as alſo from and to France, Spain, Porty 
gal, and the Streights: and ſome Engliſh frigates took a mu 
of war called Het Raedt-huis van Haerlem, which was going 
with ſome others to rejoin their fleet, 

Among others, a gallant action of captain Dawes muſt not 
be omitted. This brave officer, who commanded the Elia. 
beth frigate meeting with fifteen fail of Rotterdam men d 
war, fought with their rear admiral, of ſixty- four guns, and 
five others, of eight and forty and fifty guns, and preſent 
after, with the admiral of ſeventy guns, and two of his fe 
eonds; yet got clear of them all, forcing the enemy to lic by 
the lee. 

Not long after, the fame frigate engaged with two Ds 
niſh men of war, of forty guns each ; ; in which action, aft 
four hours fight, the brave captain Dawes was {lain with i 
cannon ball; but was heard with his laſt breath to cry, Fs 
God's fake do not yield the frigate to theſe fellows, Soon i 
ter, the lientenant being deſperately wounded, and the nub 
ter who ſucceeded him flain, the gunner took place, who 
plied the two Danes, that they were glad to ſteer to til 
own coaſt. The Engliſh anchored within a mile of them# 
night to repair damages. The next morning, they expt® 
ed the Danes again; but tho' they were to the windward 


and had the advantage of the curreat, yet they would 
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W after from the Downs, they both put to ſea. 


TRIUMPHANT. 85 
venture; upon which, the Engliſh, after having ſaluted them 
| with a ſhot of defiance, bore wr a for * 


| Naval expeditions and tranſactiont of the Engliſh, with other re- 


markable occurrences, during the ſecond Dutch war, 


HE naval force of France being now to act in conjunc- 
tion with ours, the count d' Eſtrees, the French vice- 
admiral, came the third of May to Portſmouth with a ſquad- 
ron of ſhips of that nation; and our fleet coming thither ſoon 


The duke of 
York, being commander in chief, was with the Red ſquadron 


in the centre, Monſieur d' Eſtrees acting as admiral of the 


White, with the French ſquadron, on the right; and the 
earl of Sandwich, being admiral of the Blue, on the left, 
The Engliſh fleet conſiſted of above a hundred ſhips of all 
forts, and the French of forty. 

Dutch writers differ very much in their accounts of the 
force of our fleet; ſome, and particularly the author of De 
Ruyter's life, pretended, they were a hundred and ſixteen 
Iips, moſt of them large, beſides four and twenty ketches, 
and the French eight and forty ſtout ſhips, but ſome of their 


more moderate writers agree pretty well with our account a 


dove, 


FP 


dn engagement between the Engliſh fleet, under the command of 


the duke of York, and the Dutch fleet, under De Ruyter, Van 
Ghend! and Banctert. 


5 Was on the nineteenth of May that they diſcovered the 
Dutch, about eight leagues E. S. E. of the Gunfleet; and 
F 3 
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_  - the next day they prepared to engage; had not the thick 
„ weather which came up, made them loſe ſight of each other, 6 
ga |. Upon this, the Engliſh and French fleets put into Solch, { 
„ where they continued till the eight and twentieth, whep the , 
t 


Dutch appeared unexpectedly, at break of day, in the offing, 


. 
4 —— 2 — — 


1 . bearing up to them, and had very near ſurprized them in th 
1 ö $18 bay, many ſhips being obliged to cut their cables, to get out A 
11 5 and range themſelves in order of battle. W 
N It is credibly reported, that the day before, the wind b n. 
[1 Þ ing at north-eaſt, a ſtiff gale, the earl of Sandwich, with the £0! 
„ other flag officers, being invited to an entertainment 0 Wi © 
„ board the duke of York's ſhip, took the liberty, in the mid} Wy ©” 
15 | of the jollity, to ſay, that the fleet was in danger of being Wi ** 
„ ſurprized, as the wind chen ſtood, and therefore, it wa u ©" 
. |. opinion, they ought to weigh anchor and put out to ſa: foll 
15 | $5 whereupon the duke, by a ſudden reply, ſeeming to rel Ce 
„ on this caution of the earl's, as the effect of fear, it is fil if depe 
VF | | cauſed in him a reſentment, that was ſuppoſed to have ben nt 
„ | | fatal in the ſequel, (as we ſhall fee below,) tho? the e 
„ ſhews, this caution was the effect of his prudence, and not Hen 
wo! his fear. 1 
oh: . Baſnage pretends, that had not De Ruyter been tied oni 
1 to the formality of calling a council, and adviſing with (ol 1 
4. 1 nelius de Wit, the deputy of the States, on board the f id th 
1 he might have attacked them in ſuch manner, during d = 
1 þ ſurprize, as muſt have brought them into the utmoſt du ut 
Fitts | der. 
I The Dutch fleet, which according to moſt of their autha C 10 
4408 conſiſted of ſeventy-five large ſhips, and forty frigates uf "Tg 
F! : an fireſhips, was commanded by Banckert, in the van, who! . 1 
14 4 tacked the White ſquadron, under Monſieur d Eftrees; | ' Sg 
#3886 De Ruyter, who was commander in chief, in the center, "Wi Tg 
3.2338 fought with the Red ſquadron, under the duke; and by \i 15 155 
5 5 Ghendt, in the rear, who engaged with the Blue {quam He l. 


under the lord Sandwich. 
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all which he maintained a bloody fight. 
admiral, Van Ghendt, was ſoon taken off with a cannon ſhot 
aree of their fireſhips and a man of war, which would have 
hid the earl on board, on the other fide, were ſunk; and at 
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the morning, by the Dutch, with the White ſquadron, and 
the French received them in the beginning, with ſome ſhew 


of courage and bravery; but they ſoon after ſheered off from 


the battle. 


The duke and De Ruyter were, in the mean time, ſo 


warmly engaged for ſeveral hours, that his royal bighneſs 
was obliged to leave his ſhip, the St. Michael, (her main-top- 
maſt, with the ſtandard being, according to the Dutch ac- 
counts, ſhot down) and go on board the Loyal London. The 
earl of Sandwich, in the Royal James, a ſhip of a hundred 
guns, gave very ſignal proofs of his intrepid valour. He 


was firſt attacked by the Great Holland, commanded by cap - 


tain Brackel (the fame who began the attack at Chatham) 


followed by a fireſhip, and was ſoon ſeconded by Van 


Ghendt's whole ſquadron. Brackel, tho' of much leſs force, 


depending on the affiftance of his friends, who had the ad · 


vintage of the wind, grappled the Royal James; and while 


Die carl was engaged with him, he was attacked by Van 


hendt, with ſeveral other men of war and breſhips, againſt 
The Dutch rear 


ength, he was diſengaged from Brackel's ſhip, with which 
ic had been grappled an hour and a half, and had reduced 
er to the tate of à wreck, wounded her commander, killed 


pod wounded almoſt all his officers, and above two thirds af 


us men. 
lt is ſaid, that juſt before he was diſengaged from Brac- 
el, three ſailors, belonging to the Royal James, run up to 
lis main-top-maſt-head, and took down his pendant; but that 


Fackel, having got the grappling irons looſe, they remained 


riſoners on board. 


He had now defended himſelf and repulſed the enemy, 


NY 


The engagement was begun, between ſeven and eight in 
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in ſo brave 2 manner, for five hours together, and it Way 
believed might have made an honourable retreat too; but hy 
would not be perſuaded to deſiſt from the unequal combat 
tho? not ſeconded, as he ought to have been, by his ſquadr, 
At length, another Dutch fire-ſhip, covered by the {moke d 
the enemy, grappled the Royal James, and ſet her in flame; 


and the brave but unfortunate earl periſhed in her, with 1 


veral other gallant officers. But her commander, Sir Rich 
ard Haddock, who was wounded in the thigh, was taken out 
of the ſea. 

Of the thouſand men on © baſs, fix headed were killed 
on the deck. When the ſhip was on fire the earl retired y 
his cabbin, where he was followed by his captain, Sir Rich 
ard Haddock, who finding him with a handkerchiet befar 
his eyes, told him of the danger. But he anſwered, he {ay 
how things went, (reflecting on the words the duke had is 
fall the day before) and was therefore reſolved to = with 
the ſhip. 

The author- of the Columna Roſtrata favs, a the eil 


being unwilling to leave his ſhip, whilſt the leaſt hope 1 


Mained of ſaving her, was left alone to encounter the fire a 
the enemy; Which having done for ſome time in vin, 
leaped thro” the flames into the ſea, and ended his life, to 
immortal honour. Dutch writers ſay, two of his ſons perilk 
ed with him, and that endeavouring to eſcape, his barg 
ſunk, by being overcharged. The author of De Ruyten 


life gives the deceaſed earl, the epithet of valiant, wiſe, af 


cumſpect, courteous and candid, as well in words as detd 
This author and Baſnage ys one only of his ſons was dr 
ed with him. 

The death of Van Ghendt, with the furious attack of pl 
of the earl's ſquadron, which at laſt, came in to his reſet 
tho? too late, cauſed ſoon after, ſuch a confuſion: in f. 
Ghendt's ſquadron, that it ſtood off, and left the fight 
ſome time. This gave opportunity to the Blue {quadiyf 
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io the Red, and to aſſiſt the Duke of York, who being a» 

adoned by the French, was in danger of being bore down 

two of the enemy's ſquadrons, under De Ruyter, and Banc - 

rt. In this fight Cornelius Evertzen, admiral of Zealand, 

25 killed, and De Ruyter himſelf, with Allemond, another 

f their flag officers, narrowly eſcaped being burnt by the 

rgliſh fre- ſhips. De Ruyter was wounded, a hundred and 
Wity of his men killed, and his ſhip ſo diſabled, that ſhe was 
wed out of the fleet, and with great difliculty got to Zea» 

nd. Van Ghendt's ſquadron, which had abſented, for ſome 

me, from the battle, coming in again to the afliſtance of De 

luyter, the fight went on with greater fury. The French 

vadron ſtill kept aloof, and left the Engliſh to encounter 

je whole force of the enemy, with the diſadvantage of two 

three. Notwithſtanding this inequality, the fight (as the 

vtch themſelves own) laſted with great fury, till nine at 

ght, both ſides having diſplayed all the art and ſkill, which 

ald be expected from the moſt experienced commanders. 

d all the bravery that thirſt of honour could inſpire. 

Towards the end of the fight, great havock was made a- 

png the Dutch fireſhips, of which five or ſix (as they them- 

Ives alow,) were deſtroyed by one Engliſh man of war. At 

the whole Dutch fleet being diſperſed, and in great diſ- 

cer, and Sir Joſeph Jordan, with the Blue ſquadron, get- 

ig the wind of them, De Ruyter's ſhip was in great dan- 

of being burnt: but being got looſe from the fireſhip 

ch grappied her, that admiral took the oppotunity to ga- 

r his ſcattered fleet together, and firſt quitted the place of 
te, thereby allowing the Duke the honour of purſuing 

m. However, tho' the Dutch hiſtorians themſelves allow 

yet lome of them haye been ſo vain as to boaſt of the ad- 

nage, and to lay claim tothe victory, equally with the Engliſh. 

The only pretence upon which they found this claim is, 

wſe the Engliſh, who were to the windward, did not 

ev the ght the next day, which is ſufficiently anſwered 
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nour of the day, not only as they rernained maſters of d 


ſide had any great pretence to a victory. 


in their duty, and only fought at a diſtance, after they 


by the behaviour of the French the day before. The 7, 
liſh, on the contrary, may with great reaſon, claim the h 


place of battle, but becauſe, (as the Dutch writers them{hy 
own) they took and carried off a man of war, called the d 
veren, whereas on their fide, they had not the leaſl token 
a victory to produce. 

The author of De Ruyter's life ſays, that in the nj 
after the battle, a little before break of day, one of their ug 
of war, called the Weſtergo, blew up by her own poute 
either through negle& or accident. Haſnage is model 
than the reſt of the Dutch hiſtorians, and only ſays, neitly 


The loſs of men was pretty near an equality; but of fi 
the Dutch will needs have it the moſt were miſſing on 
fide, there being (ſay they) two burnt, and three ſunk, uh 
as they loſt but three, one burat, one ſunk, and the th 
taken by the Engliſn; beſides Brackel's ſhip diſabled. 
French, notwithſtanding their great caution, loſt two met 
war, one burnt and another ſunk. Among the fſlain, ond 
ſide, were many brave men of quality, as the earl of 8 
wich, captain Digby, in the Henry, Sir Fretcheville Hal 
in the Cambridge; Sir John Cox, in the Prince; Moa 
de la Rabeniere, the French rear admiral, the lord Maidit 
Mr. Montague, Mr. Nicholas, and Mr. Vaughan, the 
laſt of which were of the duke's bed- chamber, beſides {en 
other perſons of note, The body of the earl of Sand 

was taken up, ſadly burnt and mangled, floating at ſes 
rd interred, with great OT" at the wl 
charge, in Weſtminſter abbey. | 

The Engliſh complained, that the French were wil 


ſeparated from the fleet. This conduct was aſcribed {0 
cret orders given to the count d' Eftrees, not to expok 
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jelty's ſhips too much, but to leave the Engliſh and Dutch 
ts to effect their own deſtruction. 

Nothing can give à juſter idea of this fight, than the teſti- 

bony of the Dutch admiral, De Ruyter, who declared, that 
had been in many ſea fights, but never was in any fo- coor 
wal, obſtinate and cruel, as this was on the ade of the 


Ne AR RIS STII 
e ſeveral engagements, bet een the s under the chief 


cmmand of prince \ Rupert, and the Dutch, under the ad 
. of De Ruyter, 


1g 00 N the beginning of May, the fleet put to bots der the 
= command of mow Rupert, the duke of York having 
gned his office of lord admiral, upon the paſſing of the 
at, The French fleet, under the count d' Eftrees, join- 


e wa a prince's fleet, off of Rye, they failed in queſt of the 
2 2 , to the coaſts of Holland. De Ruyter, who had been 
0 


nee, with a fleet of two and forty men of war, and 
e other veſſels, upon ſecret intelligence, that the Eng- 
feet would not be ready ſo ſoon, had a deſign of linking 
in the Thames. 

is deſign was likewiſe to ſink certain great hulks, filled 
a very heavy ballaſt, in the channel of the river 
mes, at the mouth of it, to render it unnavigable; which 
het, having been communicated to, and approved of by 
3 of Orange, De Ruyter had inſtructions ſent him 
| at end, 

'e Ju came into the mouth of the river, on the ſecond of 
„ where he found he had been miſinformed, and that 
and forty large ſhips were in readineſs to attack him, 
F ikewiſe failed in a deſign of intercepting our Canary, 
deaux, and Newcaſtle fleet, in their paſlage into the 
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river and therefore was returned to Shonevelt, on the cn 
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of Zealand, where the confederate fleet fell in with him, 
the twenty ſecond of May. They found them ſo 2dvanty 
ouſly poſted between the banks and ſhelves, that they ci 


not with any ſafety, be attacked. However, the LAH ger, 2 
having taken the advantage of a miſt, to ſound the e Ru: 
round about, reſolved in a council of war, to attack then, WW forme 
midſt all theſe diſadvantages. Yet being hindered, firſt H upon 
calm, and afterwards by a ſtorm, they could not eng or m. 
*till the eight and twentieth. e thar 
The French admiral carried the white flag, as he c is th 
done before, as vice admiral; (but now to prevent his le lis day 
us, as he had done in the former fight, his ſhips were the lo 
mixed with the Engliſh ; and Sir Edward Spragge commy Th 
ed the Blue ſquadron, as rear admiral. Their united Wa {vera 
conſiſted of about a hundred and ten ſhips ; of which there ſunk 
were about a third, and on the other ſide, the enemy ved. 
near a hundred, commanded * De Ruyter, Cornelius e con 
Tromp, and Banckert. ing any 
The count d' Eſtrees, with the White ſquadron, | Hy wit 
the advantage of the wind, began the fight, with ea; the 
Tromp. And it ſoon became general, being carried on plentif 
great obſtinacy and fury. Schram, who was vice adm vera m 
Van Tromp's ſquadron, was killed; as was likewil WP in ch. 
admiral Vlag of Banckert's ſquadron, with ſeveral of ti writ: 
tains who commanded under them, The Golden L of Jun 
which Van Tromp himſelf was, had aboye a hundred L pale, t 
killed and wounded, and was very much ſhattered; and c- 
this condition, ſhe was very near being burnt by 2 beg, 
ſet upon her by Sir William Reeves, Van Tromp v5 to 
obliged to hoiſt his flag on board the Prince on Hod lich c. 
and her main-maſt being ſhot by the board, he rem and ab; 
the Amſterdam, and afterwards-to the Comet. Ot order as 
Rupert's ſquadron, captain Leg boarded and took 3 close 


{bip called the Jupiter; but ſhe was ſurprized aud ti 


1 
3 
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lle the, Fogliſh were buſied in rummaging her. At length, 
furious attack made by Sir Edward Spragge, ſeconded 
the other ſquadrons, obliged the Dutch to retreat fo far 
hin their ſands, that the Engliſh and French could not 


ſve them, eſpecially as it was dark, without the greateſt 
ger, and they were therefore obliged to ftand off. 


N ' 

= Je Ruyter and Van Tromp, in their letters to the States, | 

en, former however, with more modeſty than the latter, pre- Dj | 
F upon ſuppoſition and hear · ſay, that the Engliſh loſt four- | 


or more ſhips and fireſhips;3 but our accounts allow no 

e than one frigate ſunk, and the fireſhips which were 

nt in the action. The French who behaved tolerably well, 

lis day's action, had two men of war ſunk. The Dutch 

che lots of five or ſix fireſhips deſtroyed by our men of 
=. The Deventer, one of their men of war, which 

k ſeveral others, was much diſabled and towed out of the 


* 2 
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Fri, funk before the Wielings, and moſt of her men were I! 
ins be confederate fleet remained on the coaſt, without re- q 


ing any reinforcement, or being able, on account of a ſtrong 
rly wind, to get rid of the incumbrance of their wound- 
ten; the Dutch on the contrary, being on their own coaſts, 
plentitully ſupplied with all neceſlaries, and re-inforced | 
reral men of war, in the room of thoſe which were diſ- | 
in the laſt battle. Theſe circumſtances (which the 1 
6 writers themſelves allow) encouraged them, on the 
hof June, the wind having veered about to the North-eaſt, 
i gale, to take that advantage, to leave their lurking- 
and come off to the confederates. 
ey began to approach them about noon, but the confe- 
to gain ſea-room, made a ſhew of retiring towards 
Hoca slick coaſt ; but having gained this point, they tacked 
coo nd about five in the evening, began the battle, in the 
Of order as in the former. De Ruyter ſeemed at firſt to 
k 2 13 cloke fight with prince Rupert; but being come al- 
ad re | 
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„ bear off: and encountering afterwards. with Sweers, vice y 


Rupert, in his account of the action, takes notice of the 
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moſt within muſket ſhot, bore away again, which mad: ith 
ſuppoſed, he had received ſome conſiderable damage, 
the mean time, Sir Edward Spragge, being engaged yy 
Van Tromp, made ſo terrible a fire, that he obliged hin 


miral of Van Tromp's ſquadron, he put both him, ang} 
whole diviſion to the flight. Spragge likewiſe encount 
Van Tromp, ſhip to ſhip, but at fome diftance, for want d 
wind; notwithflanding which he ſhot down his admiral { 
and made a terrible laughter among his men. This bn 
commander behaved himſelf upon other occaſions, lik 
during the engagement, with ſo much gallantry, and j 
his board-fides with ſo much fury, as well as good may 
ment, on the enemy's ſhips, that whole ſquadrons fled ba 
him. The tight laſted till ten or eleven at night; at wh 
time the Dutch, tho? they had the weathergage, aud « 
have obliged the confederates to fight the next day, thay 
fit to retreat, and uſed their utmoſt endeavour to reach be con 
eawn coaſts. This retreat their own writers allow, and pn 


confuſion the whole Dutch fleet was in at that time. Andind 


it plainly appears, throughout the whole engagement t) vit 


tho* the Dutch came out with a deſign to fight, they l Mou. 
great inclination to it; for tho* they had the advantaged deſign 
wind, they would never make uſe of it, to come to 10... 
fight. Rapin for this reaſon, calls this battle, rather: vere _ 
nonading of about four hours; but he forgets to fee the - 
that the confederates, not having the wind, could coun - Hol 
nearer to the Dutch, than they would let them. en Em 
The night being cloſed in before the Dutch begin Wi before 
treat, with the body of their fleet, the confederates ve... flee 
ſenſible of it for ſome hours; however about two inthe! by bara} 
ing, they ſtood after them, and continued the chale, s by 
as the wind would let them, till fix, when percevif rularly | 


were gotten within the ſhoals they gave it 9 


T RIUM THAN T. N 
ed for the Engliſh coaſts, - where, they arrived about 


_ i . the Dutch did not ſee the Engliſh aad French 
him next morning, they raiſed an argument from thence, that 
ice Fogliſh retreated the night before; and Van Tromp, 
nd WR. is never ſo candid. in his relations as De Ruyter, goes 
nc; in his letter to the States, to fay they chaſed the Eng- 
at a to within five miles of Solebay; than which nothing can 
I's more evidently falſe. Baſnage gives the Dutch no other 


tage, than that of having prevented the defign of the 

liſh, in making 2 deſcent on their coaſts. 

he battle having been fought, as I qbſerved above, at a 

nce, there were no ſhips either taken or deſtroyed, on 

er fide ; but many were very much damaged, eſpecially 

W the fide of the Dutch, which obliged them to decline the 
tle the next day, tho' they had the advantage of the 


e confederate fleet, having landed their wounded men, 
taken in a freſh ſtore of proviſions and ammunition, put 
in to ſea, on the ſeventeenth of the ſame month, (in the 
ence of the king, who came down the river to fee the 
with a body of feven thauſand freſh troops, whereof 
thouſand were- diſtributed on board the men of war. 
deſign was to attempt a deſcent on the coaſt of Zealand. 
appeared before the Maeſe, the twenty-third, the next 
were off of Scheveling and Zandvort, and quickly after, 
re the Texel; from whence they cruiſed along the whole 
| of Holland and Friezland, to the Viy, Ameland, and the 
ern. Ems; and in the beginning of Auguſt, returned 


$0 "IP" before the Texel. Theſe various motions of the con- 
ue ficet were a great inconvenience to the Dutch, as 
1 by haraſſing their troops, which were obliged to follow 
„ as by endangering their homeward- bound trade, and 
ei 


furl a rich Eaſt-India fleet, which they were in 
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nture to come to a cloſe fight, or avoided it out of policy; 


cauſe Spragge, being overcrowded with men, and as he had 


ge ſmock in his face, not being able to level his cannon ſo 


ily as bis adverſary could, had the diſadvantage, by fighting 


i diſtance. After three hours ſharp engagement, the Roy- 
Wl Prince was ſo diſabled, that Spragge was obliged to leave 
and go on board the St. George; and Van Tromp, a- 

nt the fame time, quitted the Golden Lion and hoiſted his 

g on board the Comet. The battle was now renewed be- 

xeen theſe two great rivals for glory, with equal fury; and 

ir ſeconds were not behind-hand with them in bravery ; 
ong whom the lord Offory, and Sir John Kempthorn, par- 

cularly diſtinguiſhed themſelves. The St. George, after a 

rp diſpute, being likewiſe diſabled, by the fall of her main- 
if, Sir Edward Spragge went into his barge, with a deſign 
continue the fight, in a third ſhip; but before he was got- 
n fix boats length, a cannon ball, after it had paſſed through 

e lides of the St. George, ſunk the barge and he was unfortu- 

ey drowned, lamented not only by his own nation, but by 

enemies, who give him the character of one of the braveſt 
officers, who ever fought under the Engliſh flag. 

Some of the Dutch writers ſay, that when he taok his leave 

the King, he promiſed his majeſty to bring Van yung 

ve or dead, or to periſh in the attempt. 

we left prince Rupert making a retreating fight before 

Ruyter's and Banckert's united iquadrons; but the two 
ach admirals perceiving Van Tromp to be in danger, al- 

ed their courſe, and ſailed directly to his aſſiſtance, as did 

Ince Rupert, immediately afterwards, to ſecond Spragge. 

ley all came up to their reſpective ſquadrons, about the 

le Spragge loſt his life; and now the engagement, being 
in general, was renewed with greater fury than before; 
prince {ending in two fireſhips, guarded by captain Leg, 
on the enemy, put them into ſuch confuſion, that had the 
euch then come in, being as by then were, maſters of the 
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Uu, they might cafily have ruined the whole Dutch f 
| 1 The fight, however, continued till after ſun-ſet, when day D 
1 neſs and ſmoke obliged them on all ſides to deſiſt; the Engli 
{a f ; having, during all this time, maintained the fight alone (wh = account 
1 the French continued to look on at a diſtance) againſt gies, in 
11 whole Dutch fleet, with ſuch firmneſs and reſolution, M.. 
| the Dutch own, in all their accounts, they ſhewed the uta; —_ 

| proofs of valour, and fought like heroes. And though ( HIS 

1 of them, with their uſual vanity, pretend they chaſed a Vo) 

1 Engliſh, yet neither De Ruyter nor Van Tromp aſſume . 

F. ; | N themſelves any ſuch honour, in their letters to the States he ſet fi 

1 ter the fight, which, if true, they might wry well have doi of Wigth 

| itt without wounding their modeſty. + | 2 pinna 
| | | | _ - Conſidering the heat of the action, and the time the engy ice of 81 

it; | ment laſted, the loſs of ſhips, was inconſiderable; on the I iuer part 
its liſh fide, no mere than the Henrietta yacht, which was ſuii ce. 

. The Dutch own the loſs of but three or four fireſhips ; be cight 
li | the Engliſh are poſitive, and the lord Offory confirms it ſin three 
. a letter, that the Dutch had two of their largeſt men of lt; and 
|| F ſunk. To compenſate the loſs of our brave admiral Spray” gone! 
14 the Dutch loſt two of their vice admirals, Sweers and The com; 
it Liefde, and in return of two of our captains, Sir Wil", that t! 
mn: Reeves and captain Haiman, two (ſome ſay three) of d; had rej 
5 captains, one of whom was De Ruyter's ſon-in-law, were N Vagabon 
1 ed. Of ſeamen and ſoldiers, the Engliſh, being over-· mai, or uſe 

1 in order for a deſcent, were the greateſt loſers: but unity vt 
4M 1 this battle, neither fide can, with juſtice, pretend to a vidl 6 the road 
1 ſo were the loſſes on both pretty equal; * rather g er of th 
it er on the Dutch ade than on ours. | Pir Edwar; 

1 ; moved, th: 

V1 rd he wou 
11:98 proudett 

1 m; and u 

* der to brav 
g them, or 
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account of captain Davis „ voyage fo the Eaſt In- 


ge, in the year one thonſand five hundred and ninety 
eig bt. | | ? | | 


THIS John Davis was a {kilful pilot; and as ſuch, went 
a voyage in 1598 with the Dutch, to the Eaſt. In- 


o: Fo 


of Wight, in the Tyger, of two hundred and forty tons, 
| 2 pinnace, called the Tyger's Whelp, was with, and in 
ice of Sir Edward Michaelbourne. I ſhall. paſs by the 
err part of this voyage as containing nothing worthy of 
c.. | fi 1 | | 
The eight and twentieth of November, 1605, they camo 
thin three leagues of Bantam, where they anchored all 
tht; and thought to have ſeen the Engliſh fleet there; but 
was gone for England three weeks before. | 
The company's factor came however on board, and told 
m, that the company of the Dutch ſhips, that were in the 
d; had repreſented them to the king of Bantam, as thieves 
d vagabonds, and ſuch as came for nothing but to deceive 
m, or uſe ſuch violence, as time would give them an op- 
tunity vt executing; and that the Engliſh durſt not come 
5 the road among them, but kept two or three leagues off, 
ar of them. 5 | CY | | 
dir Edward Michaelbourne; having heard this report, was 
moved, that he weighed anchor; and ſent the Hollanders 
rd he would come and ride cloſe by their ſides, and defied 
proudeſt of them all to put out a piece of ordnance againſt 
m; and with all, ſent 'em word, that if they did go about 
der to brave or diſgrace him, or his countrymen, he woul | 
them, or fink himſelf by their ſides. 
G 2 
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He ſet fail on the fifth of December, from Cowes, in the 
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Of theſe Hollanders, there were five ſhips, one of (wv 


or eight hundred tons, but the reſt were of a much (na Thus t 
burden. To this meſſage, the Dutch did not link ft with © 
make any arifwer; but as much 28 they bluſtered and bu nmande 
before, they were now as quiet as lambs, and hardly The fate 
peared ont of their ſhips, as long as the Engliſh remim ordinary 
there. y be acc 
On the ſeven and twentieth of December, being off of . Lo avoic 
hange, a country lying between Patane and Jor, they na rably {! 
| Junck full of Japonefe, who had been pyrating along which 
coaſt of China and Cambaia, but, having loſt their til ard: but, 
were making the beſt of their way home to Japan in , Cher 
veflel. ey did no 
They were about pinety in number, und had al the Hd of it 
pearance of perſons of ſome diſtinction, their pilot only iP | 12ppo! 
cepted. There paſt at firſt ſome civilities between them, aſp" way, 
they viſited and made preſents one to the other: but fix HHbus, in 
twenty of the Tyger” s men being on board the junck, ka N. 
Ire and w. 


ing among their rice for hidden commodities of a greatert 
hae, the Japonefe, who had before concerted their delion, 
upon them, flew the greater part of them, and drove then 
over board. 

At the fame time they ſet upon the ſhip hike ſo man) 
ries, and fought with an incredible fierceneſs. After f 
time, the Engliſh forced them to retire from the half dt 
down into the cabin, where they defended themſelves ; 
great obſtinacy, for four or five hours, ſetting at ſal 
cabin on fire, and fighting with the flames about 
cars. 

The Engliſh ſeeing their deſperate defign of bun 
themſelves with the ſhip, planted a couple of great 
charged with crofs bars, bullets and caſe-ſhot, n 
cabin, and fired in upon them. Theſe guns did ſuch en 
tion, that of two and twenty only one eſcaped, the reſt 
torn and ſhattered to pieces, 


e, he eſe; 
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Thus they freed themſelves from this imminent danger, | 
t with the loſs of a great number of their men, and of their 1 
\mmander, captain Davis himſelf. 4 
The fate of the Japoneſe I have juſt Ps was ſo ex- 
ordinary, that I cannot but think a ſhort account of it 11 
be acceptable to the reader. | 

To avoid the fury of the Engliſh cannon, which had fo '3 
WS(crably {ſhattered his companions, and the flames of the ca- 
which would ſoon have conſumed him, he jumped over - 1 
: but, being near drowned, was taken into the ſhip a: | | 
WW, where he entreated the Engliſh to cut him in pieces. | 
ey did not think fit to grant him his requeſt, However, 44 


lead of it, they ordered him to be hanged, at the yard's 

| 1 ſuppoſe, but the rope breaking, he fell into the ſea, 
m away, and as it was believed, reached the ſhore. | 
bus, in the ſpace of a very few hours, he eſcaped death 4363 
Nie among two and twenty,) by the enemy's ſhot, he eſcap- | 
Ire and water, he eſcaped being cut to pieces at his own 
e, he eſcaped hanging, and probably drowning, a ſecond 


N 
| | 1 
he thirtieth of the ſame month, being at anchor near a ; | 
land, they got intelligence of a Chineſe fleet being ex- £1: 
d there; and this was juſt what they wanted. | | 
he cond of January 1606, they ſaw two fail making to- 
is them, which, as they afterwards found, were part of i 
ö 
| 
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deet. Theſe they boarded, after a ſhort diſpute, and ; 
gut them to an anchor. They found ſilks, raw filk, and 
t fifty ton of China ware on board; but, as they hoped 
ad their {hip to better advantage, out of the ſhips which 
ſtill behind, they diſcharged them, taking little or no- | | | 
| out of them. Soon after they received intelligence | i! 
| 
| 
| 


1 

me Dutch ſhips, that the Englifh merchants at Bantam 
un great danger, on account of their taking the Chineſe 
wiich put them from their deſign on the fleet, poſt- 
£ their private intereſt, not to bring any diſaſter upon 1 
G 3 WE! 
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being ſor 
ho ſhot 


their eountrymen. They therefore directed their cond 
homewards, and arrived at Portſmouth road, the ninetecat 


day of July. [O'S Ipeak to 
If we cor 
ON SON 0e 0 su ci 60s Bx se cg tt 2 
nen of w 
lA ſea fight between the Dolphin of London, and five Tf peril, as 1 
men of war, and a Sattie, manned. "_ upward, guess f. 
bundred men. night, the 
| The tenth 
WO accounts of this memorable and gallant action Ho o'cloc 
come to my hands; one, a pamphlet, publiſhed WW:gucs ca 
appointment of the maſter of the ſhip Dolphin himſeh lips upon 
the year 1617, and by him dedicated to prince Henry; iſp-"lery, be 
the other in Taylor, the water poet. They ſeem to} The twe 
been printed both from the ſame copy, tho' there be Clock, we 
and there a ſmall difference in them, which when it is n Ps which x 
thing material, I ſhall obſerve. I haye kept almoſt ops near u 
where to the relater's own ſtile and words, altering on [hip muc 
orthography, and a few expreſſions, which are now quit d bigneſs 
„„ ich perce 
Having (ſays my author) Gniſhed our buſineſs at Za", whcren 
departed thence towards the latter end of the year 161,88 min- to 
ing bound with our loading for England. Our ſhip war comin: 
ed the Dolphin of London, of the burthen of two bu ech welt. 
and twenty tuns, or thereabouts; having in her about With bis 
teen caſt pieces of ordnance, and five murtherers, manned q men of v 
ſix and thirty men, and two boys. | The maſter of he e wind, v 
Mr. Edward Nichols, a man of great Kill, courage, ioſ#2ntly dit 


imiral, of 
ore, the re 
nion. 

They ſeen; 
on we imm 
Id with ag 


and proved experience, who making for England, we gat 
of the iſland, the firſt of January, 1617, the wind being! 
and by eaſt, with a proſperous gale, by the eighth, 
morning, we had ſight of the iſland of Sardinia. 

The wind being then come weſterly, the niath if 
morning, we ſtood in for Callery; and, at noon, the 
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being ſoutherly, we came cloſe by two little watch towers, 
ho ſhot two ſhot at us, to give warning, that they would ; | 
peak to us: but the approaching night would not permit. 
{we could have ſent aſhore to them their intention was, 
« we heard afterwards, to have informed us of the Turkiſh 
nen of war, which we afterwards met withal, to our coſt and 
xeril, as well as theirs, for theſe towers were not above two 
agues from the place where we made our fight. This 
night, the wind growing calm, we failed towards Cape Pola. 
The tenth, we had very little wind, or none at all, till it was 

wo o'clock in the afternoon, which drove us above three 
Weagues caſtward from the Cape; here we eſpied a fleet of 
hips upon the main of Sardinia near unto the road called 
allery, belonging to the King of Spain. 
The twelfth of January, in the morning watch, about four 

clock, we had fight of a fail making from the ſhore towards 
Ws, which put into our minds ſome doubt and fear, and com- 
do near unto us, we diſcovered her to be a Sattie, which is 
ſhip much like unto an Argoſey, of a very great burthen 
d bigneſs. She ſtood in to get between the ſhore and us, 
hich perceiving we imagined ſome more ſhips not to be far 
f, whereupon our maſter ſent one of our company up into 
de main-rop, who diſcovered five ſail of ſhips one after ano- 
ter coming up before the wind, which was then at weſt 
doth welt, h | 
With his perſpective glaſs, he perceived them to be Turk- 
h men of war, the firſt of them booming by himſelf, before 
e wind, with his flag in the main-top, and all his fails 
aantly diipiayed ; after him came the admiral and the vice 
imiral, of greater burden than the firſt, and after him two 
ore, thc rear admiral, larger than all the reſt, and his come 
anion, 
They ſeemed all prepared for any deſperate aſſault, where- 
on we immediately made ready our ordnance and ſmall ſhot, 
d with ao little reſolution prepared ourſelves to withſtaud 
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them. This being done, we went to prayers, and thes lh 
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dinner, where our maſter gave us ſuch noble encouragemen 
that our hearts even thirſted to prove the ſucceſs, and 
in readineſs for the fight, our maſter went upon the pagy, 

and ſpake to us in the following manner. 


Countrymen and fellows, you ſee into what an exigency i ps, wh 
has pleaſed God to ſuffer us to fall: let us remember that .; pieces 
are but men, and muſt of neceſſity die; when, where, ue ca 
how, is alone in God's knowledge and appointment; bu . name! 
it be his pleaſure that this muſt be the laſt of our days, M dmiral o. 
will be done, and let us for his glory, our ſaul's welfare, Mop. IIa. 
country's honour, and the credit of ourſelves, fight it valianyMM:rboard « 
to the laſt gaſp. Let us prefer a noble death before a (lanilM:lled fauc 
life; and if we die, let us die to gain a better life. For bere the: 
part, I will ſee if we eſcape this danger, that, if aby be ur nail be 
and maimed in the fight they ſhall be certainly provided fring 2 
for their health and maintenance, as long as they live. WW: clear, 
therefore reſolute, ſtand to it, here is no ſhrinking. We nu ots, and 
be either men or flaves. Die with me, or if yu. will not, ip; yet, 
God's grace, I will. die with you; L ſuch ſort 

This done, he waved his ſword three times, ſhaking it vi wit At the 1: 
ſuch dauntleſs courage, as if he had already won the vida ke wife; 
Hereupon we ſeconded him with like forwardneſs, and us, bore 
cauling his trumpets to ſound gave unto us much more & ve them 
couragement than before, and being within ſhot of them, d and to 
maſter commanded his gunner to make his level, and to our 01 4c; 
fo he did, but miſſed them all. At this, the foremoſt of tae thereuf 
bore up apace, for he had the wind of us, and returned enger we { 
worſe than we ſent, for their firſt ſhot killed one of our berein wa; 

Then enſued, for a great ſpace, a moſt fierce encouſ bt, which 
betwixt us, and they having the adyantage of us, by reif ln ghan! 
the wind, by about eleven or twelve o'clock they had The next 
our ſhip in fuch a manner, that we uſed our guns cle ne like wit 
the ports, they having left us no ports on the quarters, with his 
all open. We were however, not in their debt, for ve hundre 
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e left them one man alive from their main-maſt forward: 
eds, we diſmounted their ordnance, and tore them ſo near 
e water, that their chief commanders were forced, with 
heir cutlaces to beat their own men, and to drive them to their 
joty. By this time they laid us aboard, with one of their 
oss, which was of 2 00 tons or thereabouts, and had in her 
5 pieces of ordnance, and about 250 men, 

| The captain thereof was one Walſingham, who ſeemed by 
is name to be, as he was afterwards found, an Engliſhman, and 
admiral of the fleet; for ſo it ſignified by the flag in his main 
op, Having, as I ſaid; boarded our ſhip, he entered on the 
arboard quarter, his men armed, ſome with ſabres, that we 
alled fauchions, ſome with hatchets, and ſome with half. pikes, 
here they ſtay'd half an hour or thereabouts, tearing up 
ur nail boards upon the poop, and the trap hatch; but we 
ving a murtherer in the round houſe, kept the larboard 
de clear, whilſt our men, with the other ordnance and muſ- 
vets, and a murtherer in our trap hatch played upon their 
ip; yet, for all this they plied our gallery with ſmall ſhot, 
Luch ſort, that we ſtood in great danger to yield. 

At the laſt, we ſhot them quite thro* and thro', and they 
Slikewiſc ; but they being afraid they ſhould have been ſunk 
us, bore ahead of our ſhip, and as they paſſed along, we 
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our glaſs, and better, and ſo near the ſhore, that the dwel- 
rs thereupon ſaw all the beginning and ending, and what 
auger we ſtood in: for upon the ſhore ſtood a little houſe, 
herein was likewiſe turned a glaſs all the time, during the 
it, which meaſured the hours as they paſſed; and this was 
alingham's part of the fight. 

The next fight was with one captain Kelley's ſhip, which 
mc likewiſe up with his flag in the main-top, and another 
P With his flag in the fore-top, which ſhips were at leaſt 
dee hundred ton apiece, and had in each of them eight and 


ve them a broad fide, that they were forced to lay by the 
and to ſtop their leaks. This fight continued two hours 
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and fifty men. They laid us aboard, one on the ftarboyg 
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twenty or thirty pieces of ordnance, and about two hundry M lee, 
and ha 


quarter, and the other on the larboard, where entering ou wh fi 


ſhip thick and threefold, with their ſcimiters, hatchets, ha 


Pikes, and other weapons, put us in great danger, both of th 3 
loſs of our ſhip and our lives; for they performed mu fer rep! 
manhood and many dangerous hazards. Amongſt theſe they Wi quarter, 
| was one of their company that deſperately went up into oy he, givi 
main-top, to fetch down our flag, which being ſpied by thy Gog rat] 
Reward of our ſhip, he preſently ſhot him with his muſque, 0 
that he fell upon our deck, and was preſently caſt into th of our n 
ſea, leaving the flag behind him. * with the 
Thus theſe two ſhips fought with us with great reſolution words, 
'playing upon us with their ordnance, and ſmall ſhot, for tie ln the 
ſpace of an hour and a half, of whom we received ſome but tnt our 
and likewiſe they of us; but when they ſaw they could aft awa) 
prevail, or any way make us yield, they bore up and pad (n+ us n. 
from us, to lay the ſhips by the lee to ſtop their leaks, for WF dent; th 
had grievouſly torn and battered them with our gral gioully, a 
ordnance; and this was the ſecond attempt they made wall conſumec 
us. | | | aſtern fro 
Now for the third, there came two more of captain ie houſe, for 
ley's ſhips, of two hundred and fifty tons apiece, each of tial jog to lie 
had two and twenty pieces of ordnance, and at the lealtt we ſaw ar 
hundred men, all well provided as might be, which wi, iWfriolteq, 
we thought, too great a number for us, being ſo few in get better 
ſhip; but God, that was our friend, gave us ſuch ſtreꝶſ ot our con 
and ſucceſs, that they little prevailed againſt us; for at tif de for o 
firſt coming up, notwithſtanding all their multitude of ort, wie 
we ſhot one of them quite thro' and thro, and laid him Mor our ſhi 
wiſe by the lee, as we had done the others before. bu ze. fi n. 
other ſhip remaining, laid us aboard on the ſtarboard le, ere wer» 
in that quarter they entered our ſhip, with their ſcimu tou wh: 
fauchions, half-pikes, and other weapons, running to ad New in the 
ppon the deck, crying {till in the Turkiſh tongue, yield ja The wat 
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&lves, vield yourſelves, promiſing we ſhould be well uſed, 
.nd have one third part of our goods delivered back again, 
with ſuch like fair promiſes. F of 

At this one of our company told the maſter of the large 
offer the Turks made, perſuading him to yield; but the ma- 
fter replied ; Away, villain, I will never groe them part ov 
quarter, whilſt I have any quarters to my body. Whereupon 
he, givics no ear to them, ſtood ſtifly in our defence, chu- 
lag rather to die, than to yield, as it is ſtill the nature and 
condition of all Engliſhmen, and being thus reſolved, ſome 
of our men played the ordnance againſt them, ſome played 
with the ſmall ſhot, ſome fought. with other weapons, as 
ſwords, half-pikes, and ſuch like. 
la the midſt of this ſkirmiſh it ſo happened, by ill chance, 
that our ſhip was fired, and in great danger ta be loſt and 
caſt away, had not the Lord in his mercy preſerved us, and 
ſent us means happily to quench it: but now mark the acci- 
dent; the fire being perceived by our enemies to burn outra- 
giouſly, and thinking that our ſhip would have been ſuddenly 
conſumed to the water, they left us to our fortunes, falling 
aftern from us, and ſo we put to the ſhore, under the little 
houſe, for ſome ſuccaur. Here we let an anchor fall, intend- 
Jing to lie there all night; which we had no ſooner done, but 
we ſaw another ſhip bear upon us, whereupon we were ſore 
Inghted, and fo forced to let our anchor ſlip, and ſet fail to 
get better ſuccour, the enemy, at the ſame time, being weary: 
df our company, hoiſting out their boats to ſtop their leaks, 
Ve for our parts put into the road between the two little 
forts, where we lay five days, mending the bruiſes and leaks 
pt our ſhip. The loſſes we received in the foreſaid fights 
were ſix men and one boy, which were killed outright, and 
mere were hurt eight men and one boy more; but the Lord 
$10ws what damage we put them to, and what number we 
= in their ſhips. 

the toute of our ſhip being at the helm, was ſhot twice 
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Aailing by a Flemiſh ſhip of twelve ſcore tons, which had ig 


the burying of our men, and had reſted ourſelves in our {by 
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betwixt the legs: and the ſurgeon drefling the wound d id © 


one of our men, a ball of wild-fire fell into his baſon, win WF ward. 
he ſuddenly caſt into the ſea, otherwiſe it had greatly endan- m 
gered us. The Turks were aboard and ſounded their and the 
| trumpets; notwithſtanding which, our men aſſaulted them WW” ** * 
fiercely, that they forced them off, and the boatſwain, (ſceing WI = 
them fly) moſt undauntedly, with a whiſtle, dared them is WM Pp of 
the (Kirmiſh, if ſo they durſt. The captains of three of ther je four 
_ hips were Engliſhmen, who took part with the Turks, thy — 
to rob and ſpoil upon the ocean; their names were Walling. WW _ 998 
ham, Kelley, and Sampſon. Upon the thirteenth of Janus C ſe 


ry there came aboard certain Spaniards, in the morning be 
times, to witneſs what hurts we had received, who ſeeing 
ſome of our men dead, went aſhore with us, and ſhewed u 
where we might bury them ; but as we were buſy in making 
their graves, and covering the bodies with earth, there cam 


her about five or fix thouſand pounds. She had been chad . 
by thoſe men of war that had fought with us before, ali 
therefore, they brought in a long boat all the money to thy 


| h enga 
ſhore, and left in the ſhip only a few men and boys: wis e 
afterwards, within two days, brought the ſaid ſhip n 14. D, 
the road, not any thing at all endangered. God be pr deren. 


ed. 85 
Upon the fifteenth of the ſame month, when we came from 


HE : 


about two or three hours, as God would have it, the wind * da 
began to blow a ſtrong gale, and by little and little grew U et, they | 
2 terrible tempeſt, thro* which, from Sunday night till fn rarding ſ 
day in the evening, we lay in ſuch extremity of weather, uch as 
wind, rain, lightning and thunder, that we thought we faul eum, on 
never have got clear from the road where we lay. Duri andred f 
this form and tempeſt, there died one of our men, that hs Bion! 
been hurt in the fight, whoſe body we caft over-board et; Pen 


the ſea, without any other burial, and ſa when the wind 
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id ſea was a little calmed, we ſet up ſail and came fore 
S ward. 

Within three 1 we buried three men more in the ſea, 


and the {ame afternoon we arrived in the toad of Callery, and 
hy at anchor, where again ſearching our ſhip, we found it 
rent and torn in four ſeveral places; one in the gun-room, 
W:nother between the decks, the third in the ſketeridge, and 
Jae fourth in the maſter's round houſe, fo in Callery we 
nended our ſhip, and hired certain men there to help us to 
Rop her leaks. Having all things moſt fitting for our voy» 
ze homewards, upon the thirtieth of January we-committed 
pur fortune again into the ſea, and ſo leaving Callery, we came 
orward with a Frenchman, who was bound to a place call- 
{ Oraſone, about thirty leagues from Callery, where after 
o days we left his eompany, being the firſt of February, 


9 a after that putting forwards, ftill toxrards 1 we 
5 wed lafe in the Thames. 

10 

\ | CE ACHE A DYING ENS ANAL 


n engagement, between the Engliſh admirals Monk and Deane, 
afiſted by vice admiral Penne, and rear admiral Lawſon, with 
the Dutch admirals Van —— De —_— De Witte and E- 


vertzen. 


HE Dutch, finding their hopes of a peace fruſtrated, 


on 
bo omitted nothing to put themſelves in a condition to car- 


on a war. And that nothing might be wanting in their 
et, they ſtrictly examined the eonduct of their ſea officers, 
varding ſome and puniſhing others, and then making choice 


Wolſh, on the other ſide, were not idle; but a fleet of near 
undred fail of ſtout ſhips, under the command of the ad- 
It's Monk and Deane, in joint commiſſion, aſſiſted by vice 
Mal Penne and Mr. Lawſon, now made a rear admiral, 
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ſuch as they thought they could beſt depend on. The 
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having been fitted out, they were ſent over to look out (1 
the enemy, on their own coaſts. The Dutch were not yg 
ready; but lay diſperſed in their ſeveral harbours, up 
which the Engliſh ravaged their coaſts, took a great numbet 
of prizes, and returned, _ | 1 

Van Tromp, in the mean time, getting out of the Texe| 
convoyed a great fleet of merchant ſhips north about; whj 
ther he was purſued by the Engliſh fleet as far as the height 
of Aberdeen; but eſcaping, returned and joined the othe 
ſquadrons, which now made together a fleet of an hundre 


th gre 
Ir. Sec! 
ho had 
Ips, hat 
ring t 
Wmical F 
force 
ade ther 
d anoth 


| being t. 
and four (Whitlock ſays a hundred and twenty) fail, comma = 
ed by Van Tromp, De Ruyter, De Witte, and Evertzen, kagth, 


The firſt of June, while the Engliſh fleet was ly ing at as utmoſt 


chor in Yarmouth road, there was advice brought, that M. 1 
Dutch fleet had been ſeen upon the coaſt, upon which on when 
were immediately given for weighing, and going in ſearchi sx or + 
the enemy. On the third, they met, and being on both fen ſhips 
eager for an engagement, the fight began about eleven or) 1 04 
clock, off the ſouth point of the Gober. The Englim bote. 
ſquadron charging thro? the enemy, De Ruyter's diviſion ii Notwith 
fered much, and himſelf was in the greateſt danger of bei Verte 
taken or ſunk by Lawſon, till relieved by Tromp : but L wing of 
ſon ſoon after ſunk one of their men of war, of two and ons in ON 
ty guns, commanded by captain Butler, of the w 
In the beginning of the action, the Engliſh admiral Dai... of ., 
was unfortunately killed by a cannon ball, which tod or declar 
off in the middle; but Monk, who was in the ſame (lp, der a5 
vering his body with his cloak, and encouraging his men, other fer 
battle continued with equal fury, on both ſides, til! 20 farther, - 
three in the afternoon, when the enemy began to ldeer| preſence 
and maintain a ſort of a running fight, which laſted wh Fw prej 
in the evening; about which time, one of the Dutch Ta fay it; 4. 
war, commanded by Cornelius Ven Velſen, blew up. of the jz2. 
The Dutch retreating towards the coaſt of Flanders be 1, af 
fight was renewed, the next day, about noon, off of NS: vs befid 
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th greater fury than the day before, and laſted fofir hours, 
ir, Secretary Burchett ſays, till ten at night.) Admiral Blake, 
ho had joined the fleet the night before, with eighteen fire · 
ps, had his ſhare in the honour of this ſecond victory. 
ring the engagement, Van Tromp having boarded vice 
Wnical Penne was beaten off; and being boarded in his turn, 
forced to blow up his deck, of which the Engliſh had 
ade themſelves maſters: but being again entered. by: Penne, 
d another at once, he would have been in extreme danger 
being taken or burnt, if he had not been relieved, in the 

ry criſis, by de Witte and De Ruyter. The enemy was, 
W |cogth, ſo hotly preſſed on every fide, that they fell into 
utmoſt diſorder, and being entirely routed, were glad to 


uw: themſelves by flight among the flats, near Newport, 
a whence they afterwards got into Zealand. 
[ We Si of the enemy's beſt ſhips were ſunk, two blown up, and 


ren ſhips and two hoys taken, with thirteen (fome ſay fif- 
d) hundred and fifty priſoners taken, fix of them captains 
note, | | 
Notwithſtanding all the pains the Dutch were at, to con- 
or extenuate their loffes (as among other inſtances, the 
dwing of the loſs of but ſeven or eight ſhips, in theſe two 
dons in one), yet they appeared evidently enough to the 
of the whole world, even by the complaints and remon- 
aces of their own admirals. Van Tromp made no ſcru- 
Jof declaring, before the States of Fluſhing, That without 
Prjiderable reinforcement of large men of war they could do 
arther ſervice. And De Witte is reported to have gone 
farther, and with his accuſtomed heat to have ſaid, in 
Preſence of the States: Why ſhould I hold my tongue © I 
in the prejence of my lords and maſters, I may, ſure, nay, 1 
ſay it; the Engliſh are our maſters ; and of courſe are ma- 
ef the ſea. 

The loſs of the Engliſh was greateſt in their general Deane, 
c Was beſides him but one captain, and about two hundred, 
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loſe one ſhip, nor were ſo diſabled, but that they followed 
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that about twenty of the Dutch fleet were taken, burn 


had brought three prizes into Pendennis, whereof oneh 
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Whitlock ſays, but one hundred fix and twenty ſeamen kA tbon 
The number of the wounded was not much greater, nor did, 
Dutch to the coaſt of Holland, blocked them up in tbera .! 
harbours, and took all ſuch ſhips as came bound for theſe pm 
Whitlock ſays, that the ſeventh of June, intelligence 


ſunk, three fireſhips taken, one vice admiral and twon 
admirals, one rear admiral towed by the Entrance, the 
bigger than herſelf,” having fourteen guns on a tier, aul 
ing of twelve hundred tons. | 

The ſame author, in his Memorandum of the eleventh 
June, ſays, that captain Williams commander of a prints 


ſore of money; but, continues he, the mariners took ca 
Mould not be known how much; and of the thirteal 
that eight men of war, of the Engliſh fleet, had brought 
to Leith road twenty ſmall Dutch veſſels, buſſes, and d 
prizes. | 

After this defeat, the States continued their private 
tures of peace to Cromwell, who had now, as we havel 
got rid of his parliament, and managed all affairs bing r. Secre: 
They were received very loftily by Cromwell, and with ar was 
reprehenſion for their want of warineſs, in entering e takt: 


unequal a contention, yet he declared a gracious incltnding ot 


to a treaty. The Dutch, at the ſame time, uſed hoiive order 
their utmoſt diligence in fitting out a ſtrong fleet, aer. 80 
States promiſed great and ample rewards to thoſe who ens of | 


contribute towards it, by repairing to their ſervice, 1p vith the 


der to recover, if poſſible, their loſt reputation, by ua ſhall give 
battle. | / | is the n 

Theſe rewards were: for boarding and taking 2 dH thor. 
miral of the Engliſh ; the ſhip and all her equipage, mn nine a; 
thouſand guilders; for other admirals, the ſhip, A. ing 
thouſand guilders: and for private ſhips, the tip, & covers, 
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ic thouſand guilders. For a flag taken down from a chief 
mital's main maſt, a thouſand guilders; for thoſe of other 
irals ve hundred each; a flag of a foremaſt or poop, 
ae and * and for one of leſs conſideration, fif- 
guilders. 

y the latter end of July, Van Tray put to ſea, with 
ety-five ſhips from Zealand, being ſoon after joined by De 
te, with five and twenty more from the Texel. 

Between the latter end of June, and the latter end of July, 
eat * prizes were taken by the Engliſh, 
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bo gb between the Engliſh, under the admirals Monk, Penne 
nd Lawſon, and the Datch, under the command * Van Tromp 
% De . with the death of Van Lromp. 


HET had not been long at ſea, before one of the moſt 


Wig this war. 

Ir, Secretary Burchett ſays, that Monk having obſerved 
War was very tedious and burdenſome to the nation, and 
the taking of ſhips in a fight always weakened the fleet, 
nding ather ſhips with them, be, to make ſhort work of 
pave orders, that his captains ſhould neither give nor take 
ter. So that, in a few hours, the air was filled with the 
ents of thips blown up, and human bodies, and the ſea 
| with the blood of the {lain and wounded. 

ball give the readers an account of it, from Whitlock, 
d is the moſt particular I find, adding ſuch notes from 
F authors as I ſhall think proper. 

de nine and twentieth of July, about nine in the morn- 
laving v. -:zhed anchor the night before, the Dutch fleet 
cover | by our ſcouts a-head, coming from Weilings, 
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fierce and bloody actions enſued, that had been fought 


1 
| 

| b 
| 
| 
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conſiſting of ninety-ſeven ſhips, or thereabouts, whereof i 


The enemy tacked about, and ſtood off from the Engl 


ſeven o'clock in the evening, the Reſolution, (on boud 


ſome new fails to the yards, and mend the rigging, in u 


prepared for a new engagement. The Dutch bore in 
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ty were men of war; wherenpon the Englith made fail tf 
them, fitting their ſhips, in the mean time, for an engigeng 


ſoon as they perceived what they were; ſo that it wu 
o'clock in the evening before any of our frigates coulda 
up with them to engage them, which they then did, 

This forced the Dutch to make a halt, upon which, iþ 


which was admiral Monk) with as many ſhips and frigats 
made up thirty ſail, engaged them, the reſt being a-ſtern q 
not get up; however, they fell to work, and continued hy 
ing till night parted them, which was about nine o'clock 
this fight the mizzen-ſhrouds of the Reſolution were 
but were quickly put out again by the courage and ad 
of captain Jofeph Taylor. 

After which, it being dark, all hands were at work, ton 


the Engliſh had ſuffered very much in ſo ſhort a time. | 
teen were killed out-right, and five and twenty wound 
whom fourteen dangerouſly. 

The next day, little was done, as to any engagement) 
fleets finding work enough to get off from a lee-thorg 
wind blowing hard, with thick and dirty weather. 

The next morning, being fair, and little wind, bot 


the Engliſh, having the wind of them. About ſeven 1 
morning their great ſhips from the Texel, being live and! 
ty in number, joined them, and then the fight began! 
very hot, and continued ſo till one in the afternoon; ti 
my having the wind all the while, whereby they bad 
portunity of taking all advantages. 

Yet, by this time, they began to bear away, mall 
the ſail they could, with the remainder of the Beet, | 
not above ſixty left of all their fleet. 


0 ar as can be diſcerned, there cannot be leſs than thirty 
forty ſunk, taken and deſtroyed: The purſuit is conti- 
d, ſome of the beſt failing Engliſh frigates being almoſt 
with them. | 
The enemy had nine flag-ſhips when the fight began, of 
ich but one is left; ſome are known to be ſunk. 
In this enzagement the Engliſh had but two ſhips fired by 
Pucch ; the Oak, one of them, had moſt of her men ſaved; 
of the other none eſcaped. The Worceſter took the Gar- 
d, a ſhip taken by the Dutch in à former engagement, but 
y were obliged to ſet fire to her. Tromp's flag was ſhot 
vn in the morning, and could not be made to ſtand all the 
after. 
During the fight, the Victory, commanded by captain Lane, 
hard beſet by one of the Dutch admirals, and two other 
In of war, but made her party good: Another Dutch vice 
iral, miſtaking the condition of the Englith ſhip, as well 
ſhe reſolution of her captain, officioully came up, and of- 
ed him quarter, if he would yield; but he not taking the 
ppliment as the Dutchman meant it, returned it with a 
had-lide, which immediately ſunk him. 
The above circumſtances were confirmed in a few days, 
u the particular advice that the Dutch had thirty (ſome 
ounts ſay three and thirty, and my lord Clarendon fays 
ween twenty and thirty) men of war ſunk, and a thouſand 
Joners taken, among whom was vice admiral Evertzen, one 
their moſt valiant and beſt ſeamen. Van T romp, with 
others of note were killed. | 
Notwithſtanding the orders given by Monk, the priſoners 
bs Mr. vecretary Burchett) were compaſſionately taken up 
| bey were iwimming in the ſea. 
he Engiiſh had two hundred and fifty men ſlain, (Mr. Se- 
tary Burcleti ſays four hundred) and ſeven hundred wound- 
Ar. Burchett, by miflake ſays ſeven thouſand). Captains on 
Loglith de Hain, were Grave, Cox, Chapman and Pa- 
IH 2 | 
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[ 4 | Ms cock; (Mr. Burchett, without naming them, ſays eight e 
3 | tains killed). And captains wounded were Stokes, Sea 
: Rouſe, Holland and Cubit; The enemy's, whoſe loſs wh 
poſed (and they afterwards owned it) to be about fix thou 
men; and they confeſſed that they had loſt ſeven and tua 
ſhips. 

The Dutch, after this loſs, ordered that three of their $i 
mould go on board their fleet, to aſſiſt their officers wit 
vice. 

"View-admnirel Lawfon, who 1 on the coaſt with 
bout fifty fhips, took about twenty Dutch veffels, and (@ 
time after about eighteen more fell into his hands; ſome! 
ermen and ſome buffes, which he fent into Yarmouth, 

Soon after five and thirty Dutch prizes more were ent 
to Yarmouth, and thereabouts, laden with French wine, | 
and other commodities. 

I muſt not conclude the Naval Tranſactions of this 
without mentioning a brave action or two, tho” of leſs in 
tance. 
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1 
( f In October, captain Hayton, in the Sapphire, came whiW5"<r5- 
1 1 eight French men of war, and ſhot twice at their adam Decem 
if 5 flag, who in return gave him a broad - ſide. He en dero oght inte 
1385 to board the admiral, but ſhe got away; and then Haytony The Dute 
1. ing between their admiral and vice-admiral, he fired both ved agall 
j | ; 5 At them: The vice admiral called for quarter, and the u ic Winte! 
FA . ral run for it. He took the vice-admiral, and atterwaa_l Pavel 
1 nother of them in ehace; in the concluſion he took the lng. 
4 | admiral likewiſe, and killed many of their men, with the bus (ſays 


vigorou 
un and fi 
Iths ; vet, 
bundred 
millions 

Wntrary, 
th Part, e 
Iſh were 


bt only of four of his men killed, and a few wounded. Ti 
it . tion was followed by the taking of ſeveral more Dutch 
Wl! French prizes. 
Wl; Captain Welch, commander of a privateer, took 2 Dl 
1 packet · boat, and next day a Dutch ſhip of three huud 
tuns, laden with iron, ſhot, guns and copper, and two "i 
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of three hundred tuns each, laden with clap- board, and 
Dutch buſs laden with herrings, | 
Captain Darcy, in a ſmall vellcl with twelve men only, at- 
ppted a Dutch frigate, called the Hart, of fifty men; but 
eof his men forſaking him, his brave deſign milzatried, and 
being overpowered, after he had with ive or ſix of his men, 
led and wounded ſixteen of the enemy, and driven the cap- 
n over-board, was taken; and tho* he had quarter for ſe- 
il hours, the captain, who was got into his ſhip again, baſely 
dt him in cool blood, run his {word through him three or 
jr times, then cut him in pieces, and pulled out his heart. 
Two prizes were brought into Portſmouth by captain 
mbley, and another by captain Hawks, 
C:ptain Sparling, and another of the parliament's frigates, 
ka ſhip with twelve hundred thouſand pieces of eight i in 
, the pretended to be an Oſtender. 
n November, thirteen Dutch and French prizes were 
vght into Plymouth, moſt of which pretended to be Ham- 
phers. 
December ſeveral more French and Dutch prizes were 
gcobt into Plymouth, and other ports. 


ed again for peace, and, after having ſpent the beſt part 
he winter in the negociation, were willing to accept of it 
Lromwell's own terms; accordingly it was ligned i in April 
wing. 


vigorous war that ever was maintained at ſea. It was 
an and finiſhed in the ſhort ſpace of one year and eleven 
Ihe; yet, in that time, the Engliſh took no leſs than ſeven - 
bu: adred prizes, valued by the Dutch themſelves at ſixty- 
millions of guilders, or near ſix millions ſterling. On 
contrary, toe taken by the Dutch did not amount to the 
th part, either in number or value. Within that time the 
Iſh were victorious 1n no leſs than five general ſights, 


Ihe Dutch had now ſuffered fo extremely, that they glad- | 


bus (ſays the author of the Columna Roftrata) ended the 
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1 ſome of which laſted ſeveral days; whereas the Dutch cant 

| | juſtly boaſt of having gained one: For the action between 1 
Ruyter and Aſcough, in which they pretended to ſome advan 
tage, was no general light; and the advantage gaincd by V. 
Tromp in the Downs is owned to have been gained but ct 

a part of the Engliſh fleet. This ſhort war reduced the Dut 
to greater extremities than the long war of eighty years h 


which | 
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time af. 
land) g. 
der his 
And he: 
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5 done, againſt the crown of Spain. And one of their ou mouth, 
# authors allows, that in this ſhort war, and in the time of tes, W 
*# northern troubles which followed, between the crowns ads, © 
if Sweden and Denmark, his countrymen had loſt more th «lcd in 


that the 
go. Tt 
vith a p 


they too 


F they had gained 1 in twenty years before. 
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where he found the Diamond and Experiment, two fifth · la 


0 Sir Hovenden Walker's expedition to the free Indie. french h 
1 | was load 
$h IR Hovenden Walker, being again appointed, notwit The fc 
4% ſtanding the ill ſucceſs of his expedition to Canada, to c e in 
M mand a ſquadron deſigned for the Weſt- Indies. This ( French 
. dron conſiſted of one third - rate, two fourth - rates, three fi ¶ e latitu 
4 rates, and a ſixth- -rate. He arrived off Plymouth, the ng ſen in th 
4. day, having about a hundred merchant ſhips in his cou¹̊ en Val! 
and, the day following, the South-Sea - Caſtle, captain Ten of » 
i ple, chaſed and took a privateer of fourteen guns, and bouland 
8 hundred men. Sir Hovenden ſet fail the eight and twent! 110 been 
. of April from St. Helen's, and arrived at the Maderas ands, ar 
| [ twentieth of May. He had then with him the Monmou but were 
i Auguſt, Centurion, Scarborough, Roebuck and Joley, toffWſ"'oncrs, 
| ther with the Woolwich, Swallow and Lyme, being convoy ley had a 
. g the Barbadoes trade, having parted with the Litchfield mat, and 
7 South-Sea-Caſtle, and the trade bound to Portugal, fou ot 
3 leagues from cape Finiſterre, Which then bore S. E. and Wicked 8 
| | 8. The four and twentieth of June, he arrived at Aatey File, they 
| MMſton!: 
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which had taken a conſiderable prize. The ſixth of July, he 
urived at Jamaica, where commodore Littleton (who ſome 
ime after departed with the Defiance and the trade for Eng- 
Va und) gave bim an account how the ſhips, which had been un- | | 
fer his command, were diſpoſed of in ſeveral cruiſing ſtations ; 1 
And here Sir Hovenden was likewiſe informed, that captain 
« 1,8 dlabbot of the Mary-galley, and captain Ryddel, of the Fal- 
nouth, had met with two French ſhips, on the coaſt of Gui- 
rea, which, after a ſharp engagement, eſcaped. out of their 
hands, captain Mabbot, with his lieutenant and maſter, being 
killed in the action. Here he likewiſe had afterwards notice, 
tht the ſtar bomb · veſſel was loſt upon the iſland of Henea- 1 
r. The fifteenth, the Saliſhury and the Defiance came in 1 
„eh 2 prize, and the Saliſbury-Prize with another, The ſirſt 
they took out of the harbour of Santa Martha, where the 
French had funk her, by boring a hole in her bottom: She 
vis loaden with bale- goods. 
twi The fourth of Auguſt, the emen and the Trial -ſloop, 
ame in from the bay of Campeche, and brought. with them | 
French ſhip, which the latter had taken in their paſſage, in | —* 
the latitude of eight and twenty degrees. The priſoners ta- 1 
e geen in this ſhip gave an account, that ſoon after Sir Hoven- +; Fg 
vo Walker failed from Antegoa, Monſ. Caflard, with eight 6 
Je ren of war, and ſeventeen or eighteen loops, with about five 4 
and ouland men, had taken that iſland and Montſerat, that they i} HY 
ent ed been at, and plundered St. Jago, one of the Cape Verd i 
ras ads, and had attempted the Dutch ſettlements at Surinam, 
hut were repulſed, This, indeed, was only the report of French 
t ioners, but it afterwards appeared, in part, true; for tho? 
nvoy hey had attempted Antegoa in vain, they had plundered Mont- 
eld t, and then quitted ic, upon the approach of the Engliſh 0 
urn of wir, with ſome precipitation, had taken St. Jago, and 4 
and acked Surinam, without ſuceeſs. Some accounts ſay, like» | 
ateg e, tnc did great damage on the iſlands of Mevis and St. 
h- o er's. According to all appearances, they deſigned 
| H 4 
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a ſecond attempt on Antegoa, and the ſhips that were Ration. guns, 
ed in thoſe parts omitted nothing that could contribute to 21 captat 
gorous defence of it: After which, they weat eyen in * ſalled 
of the enemy; but all farther ones; on either fide, was pr ons fr 
vented, by the arrival of the queen's proclamation for a cM the ne 
tion of arms. It has been obſerved, that Monſ. Cafard's in South 
vaſion of Montſerat, happened near two months after thi : pilot 
duke of Ormond's having refuſed to join in action with prin ken ſc 
Eugene, againſt the French; and was therefore thought i Puna, 
politic, if not ungrateful, to a nation to which they were oY them 
that time ſo much obliged ; but the court of France thou the itt 
fit, it ſeems, to diſown it, upon complaint made; tho to Spanift 
find that any ſatisfaction was ever made, or that Monl. Cal vcral p 
was ever queſtioned or blamed on that account. The di {econd, 
before, captain Thomſon, of the Auguſt, had ſent in a pri to an! 
which he had taken. The nine and twentieth, there happen The fe 
ed a very terrible hurricane at Jamaica, which did conſider; the iſla 
ble damage both to the ſhipping and houſes. Moſt of thi ty pou 
men of war, if not all, were either driven on ſhore, loſt the ther fm 
maſts, or were otherwiſe difabled ; but I do not find that u and a f 
were loſt. prize o. 
Nothing of moment Mappe after this, at Jamaica, i crocs o. 
the proclamation for a ceffation of arms, was likewiſe brougi goods. 
into thoſe parts; upon which, Sir Hovenden Walker, bavi with tin 
received orders from the lords of the admiralty to rei of ninct 
home wards, departed accordingly, and arrived off of Do kbeentt, 
the ſix and twentieth of May, 1713. French 
had fey 
SSS 2 
| IT 
The expedition of the ſbips called the Duke and Dztcheſs Lie nes 
the South- Sea, and round the globe. | Pur. 
coaſt of 
1H E adyenturers for this expedition fitted out two vel fve hun 
called the Duke and the — the former of thi by a cor 
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guns, and a hundred and ſeventy men, under the command of 
captain Woodes Rogers, and captain Stephen Courtney. They 
ſaled from Briſtol the firſt of Auguſt, 1708, with commiſſi- 
ons from prince George of Denmark. They took with them 
the noted captain Dampier, whoſe celebrated voyages, in the 
South Sea, and round the globe, had qualified him to aſſiſt as 
pilot. And, the twentieth of April, 1709, after having ta- 
ken ſeveral conſiderable prizes, they landed on the ifland of 
Puna, in the South-Sea, near the main - land of Peru, made 


themſelves maſters of the town, and ſeized the governor of 


the iſland. The eighteenth of September, they took a ſmall 
$panifh veſſel, bound from Tenerif to Fuerteventura, with ſe- 


reral paſſengers, and ſundry forts of goods: but, the twenty- 


ſecond, diſmiſſed the priſoners at Oratavia, and fold the ſhip 
to an Engliſh merchant, for four hundred and fifty dollars. 
The fourth of March, 1709, they took a ſmall prize, off of 
the iſland of Lobos, which had nothing on board but about ſif · 


| ty pounds in money. The fix and twentieth they took ano- 


ther ſmall prize, which had nothing on board but timber, 
and a few cocoa nuts. The ſecond of April, they took a large 
prize of four hundred tuns, from Panama. She had ſixty ne- 
zroes on board, beſides ſeveral paſſengers, and a loading of dry 
goods. The next day, they took another ſmall veſſel, laden 
with timber, from Guayaquil, having, beſides, about the value 
of nincty or a hundred pounds in plate and money. The fif- 
teenth, they took another French built prize, called, when the 
French had her, La Lune d Or, (the Golden Moon.) She 
had ſeventy negroes, and a great number of paſſengers on 


board, was of about two hundred and feventy tuns, and la- 


len with bale goods, beſides a conſiderable quantity of pearls. 
The next day, they took a ſmall bark laden with hides and 
four. They then attempted the town of Guayaquil, on the 
coaſt of Peru, which they took and plundered. It conſiſts of 
bve hundred houſes, with three churches, and was defended 
by a conſiderable body of Spaniards. The town, after it was 
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plundered, was ranſomed (together with two new ſhips, of 


four hundred tuns each, and fix barks, which were ſeized in | 


the river) for thirty thouſand dollar s. 

Going farther up the river, they ſeized ſome plate, and o- 
ther things of value, which they found, partly in ſome Canoes, 
which were retiring up into the country, and partly in the 
houſes along the river fide. Sailing from thence, they took 
two more prizes, and landing afterwards on the continent, 
they plundered a Spaniſh village. One they took the fifth of 
June: She was of about eighty tuns, bound from Panama fo 
Guayaquil, with iron, cloth, &c. The governor of Baldiyiz, 
with ſome. other paſſengers of note, were in this ſhip, with 
their negroes, in all to the number of eighty. The other 


Was taken the eighth of the ſame month, being a bark of . 


bout fifty tuns; they found in her, in gold chains and mo- 
ney, to the value of about five or fix hundred pounds. At this 
time, the money and prize goods, belonging to the owners 
the privateers, were-computed to amount to eighty thouſand 
pounds. They carried on board, from this village, ſeven bul 
locks, fourteen hogs, ſome goats, fowls, wheat, and other 
proviſions; as likewiſe, ſame money, and they ſold ſome of 


their negroes. 


Off of Puerto Seguro, they met, the twenty: ſecond of De- 
cember, a ſhip belonging to Acapulco, which after an engage. 
ment of half an hour they took. She was of four hundred 
and fifty (captain Cooke ſays about four hundred) tuns, cat- 
Tying twenty guns, and as many braſs pattereroes, with one 
hundred and ninety three men, twenty of whom were killed 
in the action. She came from Manila, bound home with Eat 
India goods. Her Cargo, according to the report of the ptr 
ſoners, amounted to, in India, two millions of dollars. They 
afterwards met and attacked the greater Acapulco ſhip; but 
were obliged to leave her, after having engaged her two day: 
ſucceſſively, and both done and ſuffered conſiderable damage. 
She was a very ſtrong new ſhip, of above nine nundred tun 
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burden, mounted with forty guns, (and would mount ſixty) 
ind the ſame number of braſs pattereroes, and manned with 
x hundred ſeamen, near a fourth part of which, were Eng- 
liſh, Iriſh, and other Europeans. The priſoners taken in 
the other ſhip aſſured them, if they boarded them with five 
hundred men, they would loſe them all: for they were pro- 
vided with falſe decks, and, having notice of their lying in 
wait for them, they had ſo provided for their ſecurity, 
that they would find it impoſſible to take her, with * 
force. 

They, herevpon, reſolved to return home, by FUR way of 
the Fall- Indies, with the leſſer Manila ſhip, of which captain 
Dover, ſecond captain of the Duke, was made commander. 
They happily arrived in the Downs, with all the three, ſhips, 
the ſecond of October, 1711, after having. ſailed round the 
globe, in three years and two months. In this yoyage, they 


took two Spaniſh towns and twenty prizes, ſhips, and barks ;- 


of which, however, they only brought home the Acapulcq 
ſhip, having either ſold, ranſomed, or thrown off the reſt, 
Captain Cooke gives us a very particular account of 8 prize 
goods, too long to be inſerted here. 


CS ce eee eee eee NS 
Sir John Norrig's proceedings in the Mediterranean. 


IR John Norris failed from Plymouth, the twelfth of 
January, and arrived at Port Mahon the thirteenth of 


March, where he Joined Sir Edward Whitaker, and the 
3 rear admiral Somerſdyke; and from thence he ſent 
three Engliſh and two Dutch ſhips to Barcelona, with the 
public money, recruits, &c. And four third rates, which 
were in the worſt condition to remain abroad, he ſent home, 
While he was at Port Mahon, he received advice, that the 
Pembroke, of lixty four guns, and the Valcon of rharty, two, 


— — 
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had been taken by three French men of war of ſeventy, fix. 
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ty, and fifty four guns. 
They defended themſelves bravely, and did not ſurrender, 


till captain Rumſey, of the Pembroke, was killed, a hundred 


and forty of her men killed and wounded, her mizzen-maj 


ſhot by the board, and all ber rigging torn to pieces, and | 


captain Conſtable of the Falcon wounded in the right ſhould. 
er, (yet did not leave his poſt) a-great number of her men 
killed and maimed, and the ſhip very much diſabled. 

And that two of our men of war, the Warſpight, captain 


Crow, and the Breda, captain Long, had taken A French man 


of war, called the Moor. 
The Breda firſt came up, and had a ſhort, but warm di. 


pute with her, in which her commander was killed; but a 


ſoon as the Warſpight came up cloſe under her quarter, and | 


was ready to board her, the ſtruck. 

The ſeventh of April, Sir John failed from Port Mahon, 
and the eleventh, arrived at Barcelona, Little was done, 
except carrying the viceroy to Sardinia, and appointing ſhips 
to ſeveral tations, to protect the trade, and cruiſe upon the 


enemy, till the firſt of June, when Sir John ſet ſail, with four | 


Engliſh and fix Dutch ſhips, and two imperial regiments, to 
hinder the deſcent intended by the enemy on the iſland of 
Sardinia. The ſecond, they came before Baſtia in Corſica, 
where a little French ſhip coming from the Archipelago, up- 
on the approach of our fleet, retired under the cannon of that 
place. "The 2dmiral ſent in ſome boats, which brought her 
off, but the men eſcaped. The fifth, they came into the bay 
of Terra Nova, in Sardinia, where they took four of the e. 
nemy's Tartans; theſe Tartans had landed four hundred 
men and ſixty officers, under the command of the count de 
Caſtillo, who had taken the town of Terra Nova; but upon 
landing ſome troops, under general Brown, they all ſurfen. 
dered at diſcretion, together with ſeveral perſons of quality, 


natives of the place. 
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And having ſucceeded here, to their wiſh, and findiag no 


further danger of a rebellion on that ſide, the troops they had 


landed were re-embatked, the ſeventh. | 

The admiral now refolved to go in queſt of the duke of 
Turſis, who he was informed, was gone into another gulph, 
on the other ſide the iſland, to land the reſt of his forces: 
The eighth, they got into the canal of Bonifaceio z but the 
duke was failed, the night before, from thence, and was re- 


tired into the gulph of Ajazzo, in Corſica, whither they fol- 
| lowed him: They got into that gulph; the next day; but 


found he had again given them the flip, and was retired, with 
his gallics. He left, however eight large barks, with five or 
ix hundred ſoldiers on board, and the greateſt part of his 
immunition, artillery and proviſions; the men got on ſhore 
and eſcaped ;z but all the reſt fell into the hands of our ſquad- 
on. 

The duke imagined, as Corse was lubject to the Ge- 
noeſe, a neutral Rate, our ſhips would not, as they termed it, 
have violated the laws of nations; but he did not confider, that 
tic Genoeſe were the aggreſfors, in ſuffering this armament 
to be made in their dominions, and him their ſubject, to com» 
mand it. 

lhe defign of the enemy being thus defeated, the fleet ſet 
ail again for Barcelona, where they arrived the eighteenth. 
The next enterprize was by particular order from England, 
on the town of Cette, on the coaſt of Languedoc. The fleet 
Ceparted from Barcelona, on this undertaking, the ninth of 
july, and arrived on that coaſt the thirteenth. They ſoon 


ade themſelves maſters of the town and fort of Cette, and 


thoſe of Agde; but were obliged to abandon them again, in 
a tew d- ays. 

The troops, being about ſeven hundred mer, beſides ſome 
mines, were put on ſhore, the day of their arrival, and the 
text n. eorning, by break of day, marched towards the town, 
vhile ſome ſhips were appointed to batter the fort at the 
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molehead, upon which the town; after a very ſmall ring 
ſurrendered, as did the fort, in which were eighteen piece 


Thi 


main 


of cannon mounted. A detachment of three hundred men, nd . 


being left to ſecure this place, major general Seiſlan, with a Fren 
the remainder of the troops, marched the fame day to Agde, deroor 
where having taken a poſt, which makes the iſle of Cette, WW ind D 
the town capitulated that night, and ſurrendered without te- N vere o 
fiſtance. and on 

The duke of Roquelaure, oh four hundred dragoons, be un! 
and two thouſand of the militia, had formed a defign to re- WW hid let 


cover theſe places, the fifteenth, by crofling the lake unex- of our 
pectedly into the iſland of Cette; but Sir John Norris, being The 
informed of it, manned and armed all the boats of the fleet, Port N 
and going with them 6n the lake, prevented this attempt, WW Barcelc 
However being informed, the ſeventeenth, that the duke De WI iced ; 
Noailles, was arrived at Meze, and that two thouſand horſe, Wi in exec 
each with a foot ſoldier behind him, were come within four WW the Du 
miles of Agde; and beſides, the detachment which was left WW Odobe: 
to ſecure the bridge of Agde, having upon a falſe alarm, de Str 
bandoned it, which poſt they now wanted time to regain, it Wi French 
was thought adviſeable to re-embark the troops, and abandon WW it Gibr 
their conqueſt, which they did, with the loſs only of an 2d, vy, an 
vanced guard of fifty men, who did not retire as they vete ber, {tre 
ordered. In this all our hiſtorians agree; but father Davis high 
pretends we loſt between three and four hundred men in this The 
expedition. A body of ſix hundred of the enemy (ys de Catholic 
was defeated on the mountain of St. Clare. A hundred ver fourth, 
taken priſoners, and a great number was drowned in the tem; but 
embarkation : on our ſide (continues he) we loſt but one ge fereral « 
nadier and ſome horſes. De Larry adds to this, that tf then 
confederates were obliged to leave behind them the arms a hition v 
ammunition which they had landed. He allows howerc' The: 
that tho' this expedition had not all the ſucceſs expected fo by of 1 
it, it had this good effect for the allies, that it favoured cou gra o. 
Staremberg's deſigus. Fere ore 
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This expedition being thus ended, Sir John Norris ſailed 
zun the nineteeth, and having ſhewn himſelf off of Toulon 
ae Marſcilles, ſtood into the road of Hye, where they found 
French ſhip, of fifty guns, arrived, richly laden, from Scan- 
deroon, lying under the cover of three forts: ſome Britiſh 
nd Dutch frigates, under the command of captain Stepney, 
were ordered in to attack her, who beat the men out of her, 


he unhappily took fire, by means of a hidden train the enemy 
had left, and blowing up, Kine or wounded five and m_ 


Nex- of our men. 
eing The fourteenth of Nenad Sir John Norris came off of 
leet, Port Mahon, and the ſeventeenth, arrived in the road of 


Barcelona. - A deſign on the coaft of Valencis was next pro- 
jected ; but, on account of ſeveral hindrances, not being put 


the Dutch vice admiral failed homewards. The thirtieth of 
October, the ſhip-being cleaned, Sir John proceeded down 
the Streights, and on the ſixth of November, took three 
french ſhips, from Newfoundland. The ninth he arrived 
it Gibraltar, from whence he returned with the Turky con- 
yoy, and arriving again at Port Mahon the fifth of Decem- 
ber, ſtrengthened the Turky convoy with hve men of war, 
i high as the Channel of Malta. | 

The beginning of January, 1711, at the Jefive of his 
Gatholick majeſty, the fleet, which arrived at Barcelona, the 
burth, proceeded for the coaſt of Roſes, to annoy the ene- 
ty; but being ſeparated, by a violent ſtorm, which continued 
lveral days, and forced the ſhips back to Port Mahon, moſt 
of them were diſabled in their maſts and fails, and the Reſo- 
lution was loſt on the coaſt of Barcelona. | 
wever The admiral being, the twenty ſecond of March, in the 
by of Vado, the Severn, Lion, and Lyme, being ſcouts, made 
ignal of ſeeing four ſhips whereupon the Naſſau and Exeter 
Fere ordered to flip and give them chaſe, The 27th, the 


ind one of the forts; but while the boats were boarding her, 


in execution, the Britiſh fleet returned to Port Mahon, and 
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Severn and Lyme came into the road, and captain Put. 
who commanded the former, gave Sir John an account of 
the action they with the Lion, had been in; with four Fra 
ſhips, from ſixty to forty guns. 

They were engaged about two hours, when the enemy ſt 


ing others of our {hips advanciag, made what ſail they could Naval r 


to get away, as all ours did after them, except the Severn! 
which was too much diſabled in the fight to follow; but the 
Jo cht of them in the night. The Severn had three aud 
twenty men killed, and wounded, the Lion (whoſe commands 
er, captain Walpole loſt his right arm) forty, and the Lymy 
Ex. The Exeter, commanded by captain Raymond, came ur 
with one of the ſhips; and engaged her two hours, which b 
ing much diſabled, he brought to. - This ſhip was the Pen: 
broke, 'which had been taken from us. 

The fifteenth of April, Sir John Norris received an ac 
tount, that Sir John Jennings was arrived at Port Malion 
in order to command in the Mediterranean. The eighth d 
May, Sir John Norris, arrived with the tranſports from [ta 
hy, in the road of Barcelona; and the duke of Argyle uit 

g there, the eighteenth, he ſent two frigates to Geno Nied fre 
— the publick money, and with them, as far as Port Id arise 
hon, one third rate, one fourth rate, and one fifth ae lu his 
Sir John coming himſelf to this port, accompanied che to 
tain Cornwall, with the Turky trade to Gibraltar adi, wen; 


A] 


m 
g wh 


Liſbon, from whence failing; the fifteenth of September, la 1s the 


arrived off of the Ifle of Wight, the 8th of October, faber, 
from whence he held on his courſe to the Downs, 
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* Naval expeditions and tratſactiens of the Frink nation, in Ane - 


ould rica, &. during the years 1710, 1711. 

vernj 

the THEN rear admiral Wager received orders to return 
1 to Great Britain, captain Jonathan Span was appoint- 
* & to command a ſmall ſquadron in the Weſt-Indies; but as 
turing his command in thoſe parts, nothing remarkable hap- 
** hened, I ſhall go on to what paſſed under his ſucceſſor. 


N 20 Commodore Littleton's proceedings in the Weſt- Indies. 


th 088YAPTAIN Span was ſucceeded in the command of her 
n It majeſty's ſhips in the Weſt-Indies, by James Littleton, 
ar; who, with the Jerſey, Weymouth, and Medway- Prize, 
led from St. Helen's, the four and twentieth of Auguſt, 

d arrived at Jamaica; the ſecond of November. | 

In his way, from St. Helen's to Plymouth, the Medway- 
me took a ſmall privateer of four guns, and three and thir- 
r uh wen; he called at Plymouth for the trade, arrived at Ma- 
er, the twelfth of September, at Barbadoes, the eighteen of 
üg eber, and at Jamaica, leaving the Jerſey aud Medway - 
Mie to cruize off of Hiſpaniola. Theſe two ſhips joined him 
terwards at Port- Royal, having forced a ſhip of St. Malo on 
lore, a little to the eaſtward of Port Louis, which they ſet 
u fre, having firſt taken out of her what they could, ſhe be- 
g chiefly laden with bale goods. 

The rſt thing the commodore did, was to ſend the Non- 
ch, and the Roebuck, off of Carthagena, to get intelligence 
ix men of war, which he was informed lay there, but it 
1 
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ter they had ſeen all the curioſities in and about Londot 


of fifty guns each; the Loweſtoff, captain George Gorda 


proved a falſe report. The eighth of December, he ſe 
home the Falkland, with the trade; and here I ſhall lead 


captain Littleton for a while, to relate what happened i in the Th 

mean time elſewhere. | | her m 
1 | | | 3 ork, 
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1 | | bur 21 

Captain George Martin's expedition againſt Port Royal, nver | 

| ed, on 


the fix 
the fo! 
That 1 
and been entertained by ſeyeral perſons of diſtinction, le for 
were {ent down to Portſmouth, where they embarked m b 
board the Dragon, one of her majeſty's ſhips, captain Muemanc 
tin commodore, together with colonel Francis NicholſoWoltag: 
commander in chief of the forces deſigned for an expeditioiſigned 
projected againſt Port Royal, on the coaſt of Nova Scotia. Artic 
For this expedition, were appointed the Dragon, captii the 
George Martin, and the Falmouth, captain Walter Ryddg1q; ge: 
cred n 


HERE having bcen the beginning of this year, fo 
Indian chiefs, or princes, to wait on her majeſty, if 


of two and thirty guns, the Feverſham, captain Rebert PW, Fr 
ton, of fix and thirty guns, and the Star bomb - veſſel, capi Mo 
Thomas Rochfort: but as the Loweſtoff and the Fever St. L 
were bound to New England, captain Martin had ioftruaht of } 
ons to proceed thither, and join them, as likewiſe the M ther 
ter of fifty guns, captain Thomas Matthews. ty, 
On the eighth of May, the. Dragon and Falmouth (up '» Ti 
from Spithead, and, on the fitgeenth of July, they arrive gage 


Boſton, in New England. Colonel Nicholſon having ligh 


ed, to the reſpective governors of the queen's provi! llons to 


and colonics of Maſſachuſett's bay, New Hampſhire, ui 
necticut, and Rhode-Iſtand, her majefty's commands, for til 

to be afliſtant in the intended enterprize, they uſed all a 
ner of application and diligence, in raiſing and furniſhing 
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ſpective quota's of mens tranſports, proviſions and other 
gecefſaries. | 
| The commodore bing joined the ninth of babe, hy 
ker majeſty's ſhips, the Loweſtoff and Feverſham, from New 
fork, the general ſet ſail, with the fleet, and all the forces, 
om Nantafkett, on the eighteenth of September. The 
fur and twentieth, they came to the mouth of Port Royal 
ner in Nova Scotia, and having, the next morning, land- 
2d, on the S. and N. fides of it, general Nicholſon marched 
Wihe ix and twentieth, with the army, on the S. fide, where 
the fort is ſeated, and advanced within can non ſhot of it. 
That night, and the following, the bomb - veſſels fired into 
the fort; and the neceſſary preparations for attacking it in 
form being made, Monſieur Subercaſe, the French governor, 
demanded to capitulate, the thirtieth, on honourable terms. 
Hoſtages being thereupon exchanged, the capitulation was 
lened the ſecond of October. 
Articles of - capitulation, agreed upon, for the ſurrender 
if the fort of Port Royal, &c. betwixt Francis Nicholſon, 
q; general and commander in chief of all the forces of her 
cred majeſty, Anne, by the grace of God, of Great Bri- 
in, France, and Ireland, queen, defender of the faith, &c. 
F Monſieur de Subercaſe, knight of the military order 
S.. Lewis, and governor and commander in chief of the 
vt of Port Royal, province of L'Accadi; and the territo- 
& thereuato belonging, for his moſt ſacred Chriſtian ma- 
lty, 
„ That the garriſon ſhall ah out with their arms and 
rive ssge, drums beating, and colours flying. 


ig (ig That there ſhall be a ſufficient number of ſhips and pro- 
prove ons to tranſport the ſaid garriſon to Rochel or Rochford, 
ire, the fhorteſt paſſage, where they ſhall be furniſhed with 


Willports for their return. 
3- bat I may take out fix guns N two 8 ſuch as 
ball th «wk fit. 
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| ih. loever, except they do agree to the ee of them, th 


Britain, &c. within three days after the ratification of t 


4. That the offices fall carry-out all their eſſects, of wg 


payment of which to be bona fide, 
5. That the inhabitants within cannon ſhot of the fort 
Port Royal ſhall remain upon their eſtates, with their cor; 
cattle and furniture, during two years, in cafe they are 90 
deſirous to go before; they taking the oaths of allegianc 
and fidelity to her ſacred majeſty of Great Britain, 
6. That a veffel be provided for the privateers belonging tt 
the iſlands in America, for their tranſportation thither, 

7. That thoſe that are deſirous to go for Placentia, 
Newfoundland, ſhall have leave, by the neareſt paffage. 

8. That the Canadians, or thoſe that are defirous to 
ann may, during the ſpace of one year. 

9. That the effects, ornaments, utenſils of the chappela 
hoſpital, ſhall be delivered to the almoner. 

10. I promiſe to deliver the port of Fort Royal, into th 
hands of Francis Nicholſon, Eſqy for the queen of Gr: 


preſent treaty, with all the effects belonging to the king 
as guns, mortars; bombs, balls, een and all other fm 
arms, 
11. 1 will difcover, upon my faith, all the mines, fougiſ 
and caſſemats. | 
All the articles of this preſent treaty, ſhalt be executed » 
on good faith, without difficulty, and ſigned by each oth 
at her majeſty of Great Britain's eamp, before Port f 
fort, this ſecond day of October, in the gth year of her n 
cfty': s reign, Annoque Domini, 1710. | 
FRANCIS NICHOLSON, 
SUBERCASE. 


Memorandum. The general dedkired; that within cant 
hot of Port Royal, in the fifth article aboveſaid, is to be! 
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derſtood three Engliſh miles round the fort, to be Annapolis 
Royal, and the inhabitants within the ſaid three miles to have 
the benefit of that article. Which perſons male and female, 
comprehended in the ſaid article, according to a liſt of their 
names given in to the general, by Mr. Allen, amount to four 


| hundred and eighty one perſons. 


Purſuant to this capitulation, on the fifth of October, colo- 


| rel Nicholſon took poſſeſſion of Port Royal, to which be gave 


the name of Annapolis Royal, and having, on the tenth ſo- 
kmnized a day of thankſgiving, for the ſucceſs of her majeſ- 
ty's arms, appointed colonel Vetch, his adjutant general, in 
this expedition, governor of the place; and having likewiſe 
made other regulations for the ſecurity of this conqueſt, ſailed 
the nineteenth, for Boſton, and arrived there the fix and 
twentieth of the ſame month. 

The copy underneath, of a letter from St. John's in News» 


foundland, may ſerve to give the reader ſome idea of the ſuo- 


ceſs of her majeſty's ſhips in thoſe parts this ſummer. 


St. John's (in Newfoundland) September 19. 
Moſt of the French ſhips in theſe parts are taken off of 
the banks, and ſeveral burnt and deſtroyed, with their hare 


| bours and fiſh. It is believed they have loſt near fifty fail of 


ſhips this ſeaſon, and moſt of them of conſiderable force. Her 
majeſty's ſhips the Portland and Valeur, had the good for- 
tune, 1n their paſſage to Newfoundland, to take two very 
nch prizes, valued at thirty thouſand pounds. Some of the 
gilies have taken abundance of prizes; but for our part, we 
came in at the latter end, which I hope will turn to good ace 
count; I have here ſent you ſome particulars, which cannot 
but be acceptable. 


P. 8. Her majeſty's ſhip the Valeur was unfortunately ſure | 


priſed and taken in the harbour by the French; but lince re · 
taken. On board the OO" in Carbonnier. 
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Ountinuation of wave Littleton's proceedings in the Weſt-Indie, 


: N. January 1711, the 12 arrived 8 with 
. the tender to the Star bomb; but the bomb veſſel her 
ſelf was miſſing, having been ſeen by a trader from New Eng- 
land without her maſts. The trade from Great Britain arii. 
ving at Jamaica the eleventh of July, and the commodore hi 
ving, in this interval, received ſeveral intelligences, by diff. 
rent ways, of Monſiur Du Caſſe's ſquadron, he ſet ſail, fou 
days afterwards, towards Carthagena. His firſt information WM fx 
was by ſome maſters of veſſels from the Maderas ; next by But 
Cartliagena floop, taken by one of Jamaica, in which ws V 
found a letter from the governor of that place, to the vice: acco 
roy of Mexico; after this, by the Jerſey, which brought u com 
with her a French merchant ſhip, belonging to Breſt, of thirty WM capt: 
guns, and a hundred and twenty men, which ſhip ſailed fron gi cont 
Port Louis, in company of Monfieur Du Caſſe. She cane thc 
from trading on the coaſt of Spzin; but had put all her m- wor 
ney on ſhore at Port Louis. He had afterwards an account h guid 
captain Hardy, who came in from the coaſt of New Spain, A 
the ſeven and twentieth; and the Jerſey being ſent again over WW man 
to that coaſt returned wich the laſt advice, the fourth of Ju taki: 
which was, that having looked into the port of Carthagen, WW {ecu 
the eight and twentieth of June, he ſaw twelve ſhips ther, und 
fix rigged, and the other fix unrigged, among the former i him 
which he believed was the vice-admiral of the galleons; aud I 
beſides theſe, five {loops. proc 
Ihe ſix and twentieth, he arrived on that coaſt, and the thei 
lame day chaſed five ſhips; but they got into Bocca Chica, the tren 
entrance into Carthagena harbour. He ſtood off to ſea ag de 
chat night, and ſtretching in the next morning, chaſed four o ug: 
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ther ſhips. Between ſive and fix, the Saliſbury Prize, cap» 
ain Robert Harland, came up with, and engaged, one ſhip, 
which proved to be the vice-admiral of the galleons; this was 
the fame galleon which had eſcaped from admiral Wager, as I 
have related above; but Monſieur Du Caſſe had taken moſt of 
the money out of her, having ſome ſuſpicion of the command - 
ing officer. The vice-admiral himſelf being wounded by a 
ſmall ſhot, died ſoon after. The Saliſbury, captain Francis 
Hoſier, came ſoon after, and did the ſame; and the commo- 
dore, who was within piſtol ſhot, being juſt going to fire into 
her, they ſtruck her colours; ſhe had ſixty braſs guns, and 
three hundred and five and twenty men. The Jerſey took 
another, a merchant ſhip, of about four hundred tuns, and 
fix and twenty guns, laden chiefly with cocoa and wool, 
But one which was chaſed by the Nonſuch eſcaped. 

Mr. Secretary Burchett, in the marginal references to his 
account of this ation, mentions the vice-admiral taken by the 
commodore, another great ſhip taken by captain Hurland and 
captain Hoſier, and a merchant ſhip by the Jerſey ; but I muſt 
confeſs, I am not able to find this comprized in the words of 


the relation itſelf; if, therefore, I have done wrong to theſe 


worthy commanders, in my account, it 1s for want of a ſurer 
guide. 

As the ſervice performed by the ſquadron under the com- 
mand of commodore Littleton, after this, conſiſted only in the 
taking of ſome prizes, by ſingle ſhips, and providing for the 
ſecurity of the trade, I ſhall only mention what occurred, 


under thoſe two heads, in proper order, without following 


him in all his cruiſings. 

In the month of Auguſt, there being ſome trade ready to 
proceed to Great Britain, the commodore ſent the Nonſuch as 
their convoy. The Jerſey, returning to Jamaica, the ſeven- 


teenth of October, brought in a ſhip ſhe had taken on the N. 
ide of Cuba, of about a hundred tuns, loaded with indigo and 
ſugar. The five and twentieth of November, a French man 
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of war, of four and forty guns, called the Thetis, taken by 
the Windſor and the Weymouth, was brought into Jamaica, 
The ſixth of December, the Weymouth, captain Leſtock, 
brought in a ſmall privateer of fix guns and forty men, be 
longing to Puerto Ricco. The commodore ſent with the home. 
ward bound trade the Angleſea, Fowey, and Scarborough, the 


latter of which was taken by the two former, on the coaſt of 
Guinea, from the enemy, who had taken her from us fone i 


time before. In January following, the Medway Prize brought 
in a French floop, wound to the Havana, laden with Maden 
wine, flower ar... cocoa. The twentieth of February, the da 
L:fbury brougat in a French merchant ſhip, of a hundred and 
fifty tuns, laden with ſugar, from cape Francots, on the N, 
ſide of Hiſpaniola; and the Jerſey run a French ſhip, of about 
twenty guns aſhoar, where ſhe beat in pieces. I ſhall non 
leave commodore Littleton, till he was relicved, 1 in july * 
lowing, by Sir Hovenden Walker, N 


CE NPE CO ON 


Naval tranſactions and expeditions of the Engliſh ; particular, 
an account of the famous ſea-fig ht between the Engliſ and 
_ French, of of Pelez Malaga, the thirteenth of Auguſt. 


HE important city and fortreſs of Gibraltar being in the 

bands of the confederates, and particularly the Engliſ, 
{whoſe brave ſailors had the chief hand in the taking of it, 
and) who have it yet in poſſeſſion, (and may they eyer keep it) 
the confederate fleet ſlood over to the coaſt of Barbary to 
water. Returning from thence, the ninth of Auguſt, and 
ſtanding out of Tetuan Bay, within fight of the high lands of 
Gibraltar, the Centurion ſcout made a ſignal of ſeeing the e. 
pemy's fleet, to the windward, as it appeared their ſcouts 
did of ſeeing ours. 


— 
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& council of war was hereupon called, and it was reſolved 
to lay to the eaſtward of Gibraltar, to receive them; but it 
hems they did not think fit then to engage. 

The reaſon was becauſe they had then but few of their gal- 


ks with them, and the rendezvous of the reſt of thoſe veſſels 


10Mme- 
b, the MAdeng at Velez Malaga, they plied up to that place, where 
alt of Witter joined them. This likewiſe gave the confederate fleet 
ſome Wie leiſure to ſend for half of the eighteen hundred marines 
ought ey had left at Gibralta. 

adera The tenth and eleventh were ſpent in plying ta the wind- 
he da. , in purſuit of the enemy, of whom they could ha ve no 
d and. er account, than what they could gather by the report of 


er ſignal guns. The eleventh, they drove a French ten- 
jer on ſhore, near Fingerole, but her crew quitted her, and 
ſet her on fire. 
The twelfth, about noon, they diſcovered the enemy's fleet 
nd gallies to the weſtward, near cape Malaga, going away 
ge, and bore after them, in a line of battle, all that night. 
The thireenth, in the morning, they were within three 
ngues of the French, who then brought to, with their heads 
che ſouthward, the wind being eaſterly, and, forming their 
ne, lay in a poſture to receive them. 
n the Engliſh line, Sir George Rocke, with the rear-ad- 
in Byng and Dilkes were in the center; Sir Cloudeſly 
tovel and Sir John Leake led the van, and vice-admiral Cal- 
mberg, with rear-admiral Vanderduſſen, commanded the 


gliſh, ich ſhips in the rear. 

of it, | | | 

epit) e OK HOOK THIOL ROK bre Nx 
ry to 


ſafght between the Engliſh and the French fleet off of 


nds of Velez Malaga. 
the e 
ſcouts E haye ſeyeral accounts of this action, which, tho' they 


differ in ſome circumſtances, agree pretty well in the 
ole, J ſhall keep to that publiſhed by authority, as brought 


„ RIVA 


. by captain Trevor; commander of her- majeſty's ſhip the Tr, 
| ton, from Sir George Rooke, to his royal highneſs : making 
: ſuch remarks and additions, as I ſhall judge proper : And tis 


being the only generalengagement which 1 e this whol * 

| - war; I ſhall be the more particular. 1 

{ 'On Sunday, the thirteenth of Auguſt, in the morning ( 

4 _ this relation) we bore down upon the enemy, in order of UH nur 
tle, *till a little after ten o'clock, when, being about half gun g 

| ſhot from them, they ſet all their fails, at once, and ſeemed i gut 

4 intend to ſtretch a-head, and weather us. cond 
it The marquis de Vilette obſerving that the admiral, a ihr: 
F bore down, was at ſome diſtance from the center, and thinker 
[ | ing that he might get a-head of that ſquadron, with his fore var. 
6 . moſt ſhips, made a ſignal to the headmoſt ſhips of the Frenciiſiine, 
[1 | line, to croud all the ſail they could. Admiral Shovel ſtill beu nt 

FR ing down upon the enemy with the van, inſenſibly found ia Th 
ſelf in their line a-head of them, which the French judging good 


1 be a favourable opportunity, reſolved to make their advantagſwurc 
| bol it, by keeping their wind, and crouding all the fail the 
were able, in order to cut off the van of the confederates fri 
the reſt of their fleet; hoping, with reaſon, that if it | 
calm, which uſually happens in a ſea-fight, their gallies mig dove 
row them off, ſo as that they might make a double, and, we 
thering Sir Cloudeſly Shovel, fire upon him on both ſides. 
admiral Shovel having diſcovered the enemy's intention, ot ſaf 
mediately clapped upon a wind, and Sir George Rooke, fetter 
ſeeing what would be the conſequence, if his van was in end tc 
cepted, bore down upon the enemy, with the reſt of the chan 
federate fleet, and put out the ſignal for the fight, which ce. ad. 
immediately begun by admiral Shovel. The French accovind blu 

| own, that, in this part of the engagment, between the f boulo 
HEB quis de Vilette, and Sir Cloudeſſy Shovel, the former vußh e cen 
| [27 th bliged to bear out of the line to repair, his poop being b rence 
E 3: :/ up by a bomb, and his ſhip ſet on fire and in danger of bin, ye 
i ing up likewiſe ; and that the ſame happened to non fieut ut e 
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ation, rot ſafe to advance along his broadſide ; but being clean and 
oke, fetter failors, they ſet their ſprit-ſails, and with their boats a- 
was in ed towed from him, without giving him the opportunity of 
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beleille's ſhip, he himſelf being before killed. But, about 
two in the afternoon, the enemy's van gave way to ours, which 
vis commanded by Sir Cloudeſly Shovel, and led by Sir John 
Lake; as their rear did to the Dutch; towards night. 

The Dutch, in the rear, engaged the enemy, with the greats» 
& courage and alacrity, and, being better provided with am- 
munition, continued firing, ſomething later than the reſt; but 
night coming on, put an end to the diſpute on that fide alſo: 
But mon ſieur de Rouvre one of the French rear-admiral's ſe- 
conds, was obliged to go out of their line to ſtop his leak, be- 
fore the fight ended : but their body being very ſtrong, and 
ſeveral of the ſhips of the admiral's, rear-admiral Byng's, and 
. admiral Dilke's diviſion, being forced to go out of the 
line, for want of ſhot, the battle fell very heavy on the admi · 
ns own ſhip, the St. George, and the Shrewſbury. 

This being obſerved by Sir Cloudefly Shovel, he, like a 
vod and valiant officer, immediately backedaſtern, and endea- 
youred to reinforce the admiral. This act, both of valour and 
od ſeamanſhip, had two uſeful effects; firſt, it drew ſeveral 
Wot the enemy's ſhips from our center, which was ſo hard preſ- 
kd, by a great ſuperiority, both of ſtrength and number, and 
Irove them at length out of the line; for after they had felt 
de force of this ſupply; from ſome of the ſhips of Sir ,Clon+ 
lelly Shovel's diviſion, which was aſtern of him, they found it 


Theſe were the 
Pee. admiral of the white, and the rear-admiral of their white 
ad blue, with part of their diviſions: And tho? the count de 
boulouſe was ſuſtained by the beſt ſhips and commanders in 
le center, and aſſiſted by the greateſt officers for quality, ex- 
rience and courage, who were placed as counſellors near 
um, yet he ſhared, at length, the like fate as his van, and, a- 
wut lexen o'clock, was obliged to tow out of danger. 
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This want of ſhot was occaſioned by our great expence 
it at Gibraltar; and though every ſhip was ſupplicd to hay 


thro 

judged ſufſicient, and would have been ſo, if we could hw tis 
got ſo near the enemy as the admiral intended; (tho' tl nor 
French pretend it was they who endeavoured to fight cloſ T 
but the Engliſh avoided it ;) yet every ſhip, that was on ti v:y 
ſervice, wanted ammunition before night. tigh 
There happened an action in the center, which deſerves i ing | 
particular mention: The Serieux, a ſhip in the French adnili We 
ral's diviſion, commanded by monſ. Champmelin, thrice boi jairi 
ed the Monk, an Engliſh ſhip commanded by captain M nort! 
who, with great activity and courage, every time cleared th 0 
deck of the enemy, and made them at laſt bear away: I four 
fame French commander (as they themſelves own) had H bre 
ſhip afterwards ſo diſabled, that he was obliged to quit the ling bore 
as was likewiſe the chevalier de Grancy, whoſe ſhip was wh bring 
ly difabled ; Monſieur de Roche Alard was likewiſc tou onr 
difabled ; and the chevalier d'Oſmont, and monſieur de Po Tt 
| Jett, alſo quitted their line, for the ſame reaſon. Captii veak 
Jumper did, likewiſe eminently ſignalize his valour, in ted, 
fight, with his fingle ſhip engaging three of the enemy's, ent. 
bout ſeven in the evening. one of the French admiral's iy other 
conds advanced out of the line, and began a cloſer engage On 
with the St. George, commanded by captain Jennings; b teriy, 
notwithſtanding that theSt. George had already ſuffered mul thcir 
ſhe met with ſuch rough treatment, that ſhe had difficulty Wi pong 
nough to rejoin the line, after the loſs of both her capti ted 
and abundance of her men. But, among the actions of o nt pa 
brave commanders, we muſt not forget thoſe of the gil tre: 
earl of Durſley, commander of the Boyne, an eighty · gun Wl ny | 
who, tho” then but about three and twenty years of age, 3 *nvin 
many memorable inſtances of his undaunted courage, t Port, 
reſolution, and prudent conduct. In general, all the ofs nc 

ear. 


ind ſeamen of the confederate fleet fought with unparal 
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ktrepidity and refolution, and had not the center been fo 
weakened, by the lofs of the ſervice of thoſe ſhips which, 
thro! want of ammunition, were forced to leave their ſtations, 
w highly probable the confederates would have obtained 4 
tore compleat and unconteſted victory than they did. 

The battle ended with the day, when the enemy went a- 
Ny, by the help of their gallies, to the leeward. In the 
night, the wind ſhifted to the northward, and, in the morn - 
ling to the weſtward; which gave the enemy the wind of us. 
We lay by, all day, within three leagues of one another, re- 
airing our defects, and, at night, they filed and ſtood to the 
torthward. 

On the fifteenth, in the morning, the enemy was got 
four or five leagues to the windward of us; but, a little be; 
fore goon, we had a breeze of wind cafterly. with which we 
bore down on them *till four o'clock in the afternoon. It 
being too late to engage, we brought to, and lay by, with 
(ur heads to the northward all night. 

The confederates braved the enemy, to conceal their own 
weakneſs; for neither fide had any great inclination, or, in- 
deed, were in a condition to come to a ſecond engage« 
ment, wherefore they were both glad to loſe fight of one an- 
ther, | 

On the ſixteenth, in the morning, the wind being ſtill eaf- 
terly, hazy weather, and having no fight of the enemy, or 
tier ſcouts, we filed, and bore away to the weſtward, ſup- 
[pling they would have gone away for Cadiz; but being ad- 
tiled from Gibraltar, and the coaſt of Barbary, that they did 
not paſs the Streights, we concluded they had been fo ſevere- 
treated, as to oblige them to return to Toulon, which 
my prevent any attempt upon Gibraltar this winter, the 
ending any ſuccour into Cadiz, or the inſulting the coaſt of 
Portugal, and conftrain them to a winter-paſſage to Weſt- 


France, if they intend any of their ſhips thither this 
Trear. 
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 TRIUMPHAN T: 
{ys they ſpent ſuch a vaſt quantity of powder, in this fight, 
that they were obliged to have ieee ed * | 
{ions 
Our: fleet having entirely loſt light of the enemy, as I 55 
fryed above, Sir George called a council of war, in which 
+ was determined to repair, with the fleet, to Gibraltar; and 
having ſtaid eight days there to refit, and ſupplied that place 
with men and proviſions, he failed from thence, the fourth and 
twentieth of Auguſt. The fix and twentieth, being out of 
the Streights* mouth, he gave the neceſſary orders to Sir 


hn Leake, and then continued his voyage, with thoſe ſhips, 


which were in a condition to come home; he arrived at Spit- 
head, the five and twentieth of September, and, the nine and 
twenticth waited on the queen and prince, at Windſor, who 
received him very graciouſly, and expreſſed themſelves very 
well ſatisfied with his conduct. 

l ſhould now return to Sir John Leake, and give an ac- 
count of his proceedings after Sir George's departure; but 
4 that would carry me too far into the following year, I ſhall 
reſerve them for the enſuing chapter, and in the mean time, 
give an account of ſome other ee which came with- 
in the compaſs of the year. 

And firſt, I ſhould. be guilty of an 8 3 
ſhould I not, at leaſt, mention the moſt important and glori- 
ous tranſaction not only of this year, but of the whole war, 
| mean the unparallel'd ſucceſs of her majeſty's armies at 
dchellenburg and Hochſtedt, under the great duke of Mart- 
borough. However, as I ſhould do injuſtice to the actions 
themſelves, as well as to all the brave officers and men con- 
cerned in them, ſhould I attempt a deſcription of them, in the 
narrow limits I am here tied down to; and belides, as we have 
aready ſo many ample accounts thereof, I ſhall content my- 
elf with having taken notice of them, and refer to our hit- 


torians for the circumſtances of thoſe ever memorable ex- 
ploits, | 
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| The ninth of ORober, Sir Cloudeſly Shovel, and ſerei 
of his captains, went to Windſor, to wait on her majeſty, 280 


mand, 
there. 


his royal highneſs, by whom they were graciouſly received; At 
and her majeſty was pleaſed to confer the honour: of knight, ind an 
hood, on captain John Jennings, commander of the St. George WW by whi 
for his fignal ſervice, in the late ſea fight, in the Mediterrs in the 
nean. Not long after, the queen conferred the ſame honour teen in 
on George Byng, Eſq; rear admiral of the Red fquadron, u that th 
on Thomas Dikes, Eſq; rear admiral of the White ſquadron ind lan 
of her Majeſty's fleet. | pair to 
| Whi 
SXECPDGNKCKKRSE ͤ ONCE ti oth cr 1 
| | | ſoon aft 
Naval expeditions and tranſactions of the Engliſh; particultrlghM vit!: 20 
_ the relief of Gibraltar, and taking of Barcelona, with oh vcrc fa 
remarkable occurrences, during the year, 1705. Wy to tv 
COL; againſt | 
HE loſs of Gibraltar was ſo ſenſible a blow to Spain, ind vived, | 
the confederate garriſon in that fortreſs ſuch a danger vs of 
ous thorn in the fide of the Spaniards, that the courts of v pur for! 
ſailles and Madrid reſolved to uſe all poflible means to vel Being 
that place out of their hands. As Tam obliged to go backſ-cvice, t 
ſome months into the foregoing year; to give an account oaiſreparin 
the ſiege and relief of that place, theſe tranſactions proper te gun: 
require the firſt place here. lie mear 
| 85 and the 
anting, 
| | | 6 Lilbon, 
Sir Jobn Leake's proceedings, with & ſquadron under his m be f 
mand together with an account of his relieving Gibraltar, nin fro: 
of his deſtroying ſeveral French men of war. | ibraltar 
|  -. OS t the en 
TT E left Sir John Leake, the fix and twentieth of A elve, 3 
guſt, of the foregoing year, without the StreightWicy run 


thouth, with the ſhips Sir George Rooks left under his con 


mind, bound for Liſbon, in order to their being refitted 
ere. 

q At this lata; he received a letter from the prince of Heſſe, 
ud another from captain Fotherby, commander of the Lark, 
nw BW which he was informed, that, on the fourth of October, 
ein the evening, a ſquadron of the enemy's ſhips, about nine- 
our teen in number, great and ſmall, came into Gibraltar-Bay, and 
ml tit there was 2 deſign of beſieging the place, both by ſea 
nd land; for which reaſon he was earneſtly preſſed to re- 
pair to hats relief. 

While Sir John was making preparations to this end, ſome 
ether ſhips joined him, from England and Holland, and he 
ſoon after received another letter from the prince of Heſſe, 
with advice, that the French, having landed fix battalions, 
were ſailed weſtward, and had only left fix frigates, from for- 
Wy to twenty guns; and that they had opened their trenches 
zwanſt the town, the 11th of October. It was hereupon re- 
ſolved, in a council of war, as the preſervation of that place 
vas of the higheſt importance to the common cauſe, to re- 
par forthwith to the relief of it. 

Being arrived there, ſome troops were landed; but upon 
advice, that a French ſquadron, of ſuperior force to his, was 
preparing to attack him, they were all re-embarked except 
the gunners, carpenters and marines, The Engliſh ſhips, in 
he mean time, having loſt ſome of their cables and anchors, 
and the Dutch almoſt all theirs, and ſeveral proviſions being 
ating, the . was under a neceſſity of returning to 
Lilbon, 

The five and twentieth of October, the ſquadron failed a- 
un from the river of Liſbon, and arrived at the bay of 
lbraltar, the nine and twentieth, where they ſurprized two 
the enemy's ſhips of four and thirty guns each, one of 
relve, a fireſbip, a Tartane, and two Engliſh prizes, all which 
ey run aſhore; and ſet on fire; and another ſhip of thirty guns, 
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which had juſt got out of the bay, was likewiſe taken by ont 
of the Engliſh ſhips. | 

The arrival of the Engliſh and Dutch ſquadron was very | 
ſeaſonable; for the enemy had deſigned, that very night, to at 
tack the town in ſeveral places, and had got a great numhe 
of boats from Cadiz, to make the affault; with three thouſand 
men, on the fide of the new Mole, by which the confederxe 
had attacked it, the foregoing ſummer. 

The ſecond of November, it was reſolved, to land as mz 
ny men as could be ſpared, for defending the outpoſts, on the 
fea fide; as likewiſe to fend ſome men into the town, which 
was done the third; and ſome days after, a farther reinforce Wi bralta! 
ment, of two hundred Engliſh, and one hundred Dutch, were vere 
landed. The nineteenth, and twentieth,” Sir John, being" the 
moving his ſtation, made a feint of landing ſome troops, which Mi vt": 
drew the Spaniſh cavalry down to the ſhore, and gave him an numbe 


opportunity of killing a great number of them, with thei tience 
cannon of his frigates, and the ſmall arms from his boats, ve in 
The twenty fecond, the Centurion came in from cruiſing, u, he 
and brought with her a French prize, of eight and twens Ae gav 
ty guns, richly laden with ſugar and indigo, from Mut- nen ot 
nico. | | with tl 
Upon advice, ſoon after, that Monſieur Ponti was coming © war 
out of Cadiz, Sir John Leake thought fit to order his {qu took, | 
dron ont of the bay, and to ſtand to the eaſtward, in fight dif arde: 
Gibraltar, that he might be the better enabled to take (och pe te 
meaſures as ſhould be thought neceſſary. 8 the M. 
The ſeventh of December, the Antelope, with nine trat nich 
ſport ſhips, came into the bay of Gibraltar, from Liſbon, u in 
were followed the ninth, by the Newcaſtle with ſeven mort ward 0 
having in all nineteen hundred and ſeventy men on bai lu, 

The twenty firſt, purſuant to a reſolution of a council of v# winch 
the garriſon being now re-inforced, and having obtained bay, to 
many advantages over the beſiegers, (who by the accoul i t 
dit wa 


they had received were reduced to the greateſt miſery) ti 
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they thought themſelves in no great danger, the fleet ſailed, 
1nd arrived at Liſbon, in order to refit, 

The nine and twentieth of January, the Tartar-Pink, and 
the Newport, came into the bay of Gibraltar, with freſh ſup- 
plies; and; the fifth of February, were followed by the Roe- 
buck and Leopard, with fix companies of Dutch, and about 
two hundred of the Englith guards, with other Engliſh troops, 
ind ſeveral neceſſaries, from Liſbon. The ſeventh, the Ty- 
ger, with a tranſport, arrived, with a farther ſupply of men 
and ammunition. | | | 

The fourteenth, Monſieur Ponti came into the bay of Gi- 
braltar, with fourteen men of war, and two fireſhips; notice 
whereof having been given to Sir John Leake, at Liſbon, who, 
in the mean time, had been joined by Sir Thomas Dilkes, 
vith kve third-rates, with which he had convoyed a great 
number of merchant ſhips from England, he Tet fail from 
thence the ſixth of March. The tenth, at half an hour paſt 
tre in the morning, being within two miles of Cape Cabret- 
ta, he diſcovered five fail making out of the bay; to which 
ke gave Chaſe, and they afterwards proved to be five French 
men of war. At nine, Sir Thomas Dilkes, in the Revenge, 
with the Newcaſtle, Antelope, Expedition, and a Dutch man 
of war, got within half gun-ſhot of the Arrogant, which they 
took, after ſome reſiſtance; and the Newcaſtle's boat firſt 
boarded her, after the ſtruck. Before one, two of the Dutch 
mips took the Ardent and the Marquis. The other two, 
the Magnanimous, and the Flower de Luce, in the firſt of 
which Monſieur Ponti himſelf was, made a ſtout reſiſtance, 
and, in ſpight of the. Engliſh, running aſhore, to the weſt- 
wird of Marbella, were burnt by the French themſelves. Sir 
john, ſuppoſing the remainder of Monſieur Ponti's ſquadron, 
which had been driven from their anchor, out of Gibraltar 
bay, to be in Malaga-road, looked in there; but they, having 
heard the fring, thought that no ſecure harbour, and had, 
it was beheved, cut their cables, and were retired to Tou- 
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lon. Off of Malaga, three of her majeſty's ſhips, the Kent, where tl 
the Orford, and the Eagle joined the admiral; and three of urived 2 
our frigates having driven aſhore two merchant ſhips, one of Sir John 
three hundred tons, richly loaden from the Weſt- Indies, neu 110995; 
Malaga, and the other of two hundred and fifty, outwul brought 
bound to the Weſt-· Indies, near Almeria, they were burnt NL 
the French; and the Aſſurance and Bedford took two Sit. The 1 
tees. Sir John Leake, having thus retieved Gibraltar, a ſecond out of th 
time, by his appearance only, tho' he could not afterward ty-fecond 
reach the bay, till the 19th, he returned to Liſbon, when bind. 1 
he arrived, the firſt of April, and where we ſhall leave hin ert of F 
and return to England- | der of th 
earl havii 
SDN Cs DH e- Re FR jo regis 
them wil 
The earl of Peterborough's and Sir Cloudeſly ShovePs expediin oppolition 
fo the Mediterranean, with the king of Spain's landing a '* detac 
Barcelona, and taking of that city. urived t! 
cer their 
IR Cloudefly Shovel, repairing on board the Britanni_W br the. 
at the Nore, gave orders, on the feventh of April, u who was 
Sir John Jennings, to proceed to Spithead, with three 5H ©oudelly 
rates, two ſecond-· rates, and as many third-rates. The thr board the 
teenth of May, he arrrved at Spithead, where he was joinet the troop 
by the men of war from the Downs, and the ſhips with tel mputed 
ordnance ſtores; and, the twenty. ſecond, the earl of Petr few days 
borough arrived at Portſmouth. The ſame day, the troop protector 
deſigned for the expedition being, likewiſe, on board, ü bs kingd 
fleet failed to St. Helen's; and, the next, the earl went oy ©" 
board: the four and twentieth, the fleet ſet ſail again, and tit The ba 
five and twentieth came off of Plymouth, where they y Mets, w. 
for ſome men of war and tranſports, which were to join thelt rked, a] 
there, and, two days after, they arrived at their firſt re the Heet { 
dezvous, which was ſeven leagues ſouth from the Lizard. e 
$ 1901 


The ninth of June, the fleet arrived in the river of Li 


where the Dutch admiral Allemond, with his ſquadron, was 
arrived a week before. Here the admirals, likewiſe, found 
Sir John Leake, with his ſquadron; but in great want of pro- 
vidons; the ſhips were therefore all ſupplied, out of thoſe 


brought from England, for near four months, at whole allow- 


ance. 

The line of battle WER now formed, Sir Cloudeſly got 
out of the river of Liſbon, with part of the fleet the twen- 
ty-fecond, and, the ſame day, met with the ſhips from Ire- 
und. The deſign was to cruiſe off of Cape Spartel, till the 


earl of Peterborough, who ſtaid at Liſbon, with the remain- 


der of the fleet, to take in the forces, ſhould j join him. The 
earl having prevailed upon the earl of Galloway to ſpare him 
two regiments of dragoons, in which, as well as in ſupplying 
them with for age and other neceſſaries, he met with great 
oppolition and delay, from the Portugueſe; and the men of 


vu detached from the ſquadron under admiral Byng being 


urived the fifteenth, with the tranſports and other ſhips un- 


der their convoy, having on board ſeveral things neceſſary | 
for the expedition, he prepared to depart. King Charles, 


rho was reſolved to try his fortune with the earl and Sir 
Coudeſly, being therefore embarked with the former, on 
board the Ranelagh, they put co ſea the ſeventeenth of July, 
tie troops on board, deſigned for a deſcent, being by ſome 
computed to be twelve thouland men. They arrived, in a 
few days, at Gibraltar, where his Catholick majeſty, under 
protection of the confederate fleet, firſt took poſſeſſion af 
lis kingdom of Spain, and was received there as lawful ſove- 
rcizn, 

The battalion of Engliſh guards, and the three old regi- 
nents, which had ſo yaliantly defended Gibraltar, being em- 
baked, and two new-raiſed battalions left in garriſon there, 
the flect ſailed, the fifth of Auguſt, and came ta anchor, the 
tlevznth, in Altea bay, in order to water there. 

as ſoon as the fleet was come into the bay, all the peaple 
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jon. Off of Malaga, three of her majeſty's ſhips, the Kent, 
the Orford, and the Eagle joined the admiral ; and three g 
our frigates having driven aſhore two merchant ſhips, one of 
three hundred tons, richly loaden from the Weſt-Indies, nen 
Malaga, and the other of two hundred and fifty, outwa 
bound to the Weſt-Indies, near Almeria, they were burnt by 
the French; and the Aſſurance and Bedford took two $i 
fees. Sir Fohn Leake, having thus retieved Gibraltar, a ſecond 
time, by his appearance only, tho' he could not afterward 
reach the bay, till the 19th, he returned to Liſbon, when 
he arrived, the firſt of April, and where we ſhall leave hin, 
and return to England. 


e. SO Sf U. . Gd u. Rs .. v. 


The earl Peterboroug hs and Sir Cloudeſly S bovel's expediin 
to the Mediterranean, with the king of * landing a 
3 and taking of that ety. 


IR Cloudefly Shovel, repairing on board the Britznniz 

at the Nore, gave orders, on the feventh of April, u 

Sir John Jennings, to proceed to Spithead, with three fl 
rates, two fecond-rates, and as many third-rates. The tht 
teenth of May, he arrrved at Spithead, where he was joind 
by the men of war from the Downs, and the ſhips with th 
ordnance ſtores; and, the twenty-ſecond, the earl of Pete 
borough arrived at Portſmouth. The ſame day, the troops 
deſigned for the expedition being, likewiſe, on board, th 
fleet ſailed to St. Helen's; and, the next, the carl went ol 
board: the four and twentieth, the fleet ſet ſail again, and tht 
five and twentieth came off of Plymouth, where they ly bf 
for ſome men of war and tranſports, which were to join the 
there, and, two days after, they arrived at their firſt ret 
dezvous, which was ſeven leagues ſouth from the Lizard. 


The ninth of June, the fleet arrived in the river of Li 
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where the Dutch admiral Allemond, with his ſquadron, was 
arrived a week before. Here the admirals, likewiſe, found 
Sir John Leake, with his ſquadron; but in great want of pro- 
vilons; the ſhips were therefore all ſupplied, out of thoſe 
brought from Eagland, for near four months, at whole allow- 
2nce. 

The line of battle being now formed, Sir Cloudeſly got 
out of the river of Lifbon, with part of the fleet the twen- 
ty-fecond, and, the ſame day, met with the ſhips from Ire- 
und. The defiga was to cruiſe off of Cape Spartel, till the 
earl of Peterborough, who ſtaid at Liſbon, with the remain- 
der of the fleet, to take in the forces, ſhould j join him. The 
earl having prevailed upon the earl of Galloway to ſpare him 
two regiments of dragoons, in which, as well as in ſupplying 
them with forage and other neceſſaries, he met with great 
oppolition and delay, from the Portugueſe; and the men of 
war detached from the ſquadron under admiral Byng being 
urived the fifteenth, with the tranſports and other ſhips un- 
der their convoy, having on board ſeveral things neceſſary 


for the expedition, he prepared to depart. King Charles, 


vho was reſolved to try his fortune with the earl and Sir 
Coudelly, being therefore embarked with the former, on 
board the Ranelagh, they put to ſea the ſeventeenth of July, 
tie troops on board, deſigned for a defcent, being by ſome 
computed to be twelve thouland men. They arrived, in 2 
few days, at Gibraltar, where his Catholick majeſty, under 
protection of the confederate fleet, firſt took poſſeſſion af 
lis kingdom of Spain, and was received there as lawful ſove- 
reign, 

The battalion of Engliſh guards, and the three old regi- 
ments, which had ſo valiantly defended Gibraltar, being em- 
barked, and two new-raiſed battalions left in garriſon there, 
the fleet tailed, the fifth of Auguſt, and came ta anchor, the 
teventh, in Altea bay, in order to water there. 

As hou as the fleet was come into the bay, all the people 
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came to offer their ſervice to his Catholick majeſty, and i fa 
implore his protection; bringing with them all ſorts of * opal 
viſions and refreſhments; for which, meeting with a liber # 3 
pay ment, all the inhabitants of the neighbouring villages came, 1 
in like manner, to do him homage, and offer what the coun. | 
orded. 
5 Catholick ily ordered a body of foot to be land. = I 
ed, as well to ſecure the fleet's watering as to hinder the s 
ſailors from committing any diſorders; and the earl of pe. I 
terborough cauſed a manifeſto to be diſperſed in the Spaniſh "A 
e. 
P. ſubſtance of this manifeſto was, to aſſure the Spa. Fug 
ards, that the confederate fleet was not come to take poſſe; at © 
ſion of any place, in an hoſtile manner, for the uſe of be ap 
majeſty of Great Britain, or the States General, nor to 1 r 
into that country the uſual calamities of war; but to de * 1 
and protect thoſe who would ſubmit, in due obedience, to thei ee 
lawful ſovereign: but that, if, by oppoſing theſe good "wy receive l 
tions, they brought hoſtilities upon ae Wb bac] BY: * the cam} 
would be anſwerable for them. „bee 0 
While the fleet was in the bay, certain advice was brou . refs, I. 
that eight hundred or a thouſand of the ware age „ 3. 
towns and places, i in the neighbourhood, who were a 2 ; aches 
in the mountains, had declared for king Charles, and * would by 
the town of Denia; upon which general Ramos was my ele 
ed governor of chat place, and a garriſon of four huadred ab 
ut into it. àgona. 
* eleventh of Auguſt, the fleet arrived in the bay 4 PR” 
Barcelona; where, as ſoon as the fleet anchored, the * which r 
ards began to fire from the mole, and a battery they 9" * and Dutc 
the ſea, upon ſome of the tranſport ſhips, which ſtoo be WY vadertak 
the ſhore. The next day, the prince of Darmſtadt * We 
joined the fleet, the forces began to land in very good or 10 concluſion 
and without any oppoſition, between the town and a 5 byered 21) 


called Badelona, at about three quarters of a league dittan 


T IU n. 181 


{om the former, the inhabitants lending them all poſſible af- 
{{ance» The thirteenth, all the troops being landed, the ci- 
ty was inyeſted, and, as it was fo large that the forces from 
the fleet could not guard all the poſts, the inhabitants aſſiſted 
them in ſecuring all the avenues. 

It was much wondered at, that the enemy made no oppo- 
tion, ſince they had all the convenience for it imaginable, on 
their ide; for they might have come under cover, very near 
the landing place, fo that the fire from on board the ſhips 
could not have diſturbed them; but it was believed, that the 
viccroy had no confidence in his own troops, and was jealous, 
that ſhould he have ſuffered them to march out of the city, 
the people, who had a. ſtrong inclination for king Charles, 
might, in the mean time, riſe in his favour. 

The ſeyenteeth, his Catholick majeſty went on ſhore, the 
hole fleet having ſaluted him, at his departure; and, at 
his landing, he was not only welcomed by the loud acclamatir 


ons of the people of the country, who came in throngs to 


receive him, but by a treble diſcharge of ſmall arms, from 
the camp on ſhore. The generals, however, found the 
place ſq well provided, that they almoſt deſpaired of ſuc- 
ces. The ſea officers on their (ide, were, indeed, bombard» 
ing and cannonading, the place, from the fleet, while the ap- 
proaches were made by land; but as the king of Spain 
would by no means conſent to this, the undertaking was 
thereypon very near being laid aſide, and the reſolution al- 


woſt taken to leave the place, and pt their fortune at Ter- 


742003, 

When a council of war was held, on this occaſion, at 
which the king of Spain himſelf was preſent, both Engliſh 
and Dutch officers . were of opinion, the ſiege could not be 
undertaken with ſo ſmall a force, the garriſon being near as 
lirong as they were. The debate laſted ſame hours. In 
concluſion, the king himſelf ſpake near half an hour: he an- 
lyered al the objections which were made againſt the ſiege 
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and treated every one of thoſe who made them, as be anſwer. 
ed them, with particular ciyilities; he ſupported the truth of 
what the prince of Heſſe had aſſerted, (concerning the goal 
affection of many in the town) as being known to himſelf 


He ſaid, that in the ſtate in which his affairs then ſtood, ng. 


thing could be propoſed, but what would be attended with 


great difficulticsz all was doubtful, and much muſt be put iu 


the bazard; but this ſeemed leſs dangerous, than any thing 
elſe that was propoſed. Many of his ſubjects had come 2nd 
declared for him, to the hazard of their lives; it became hin 
therefore, to let them ſee, that he would run the ſame ha. 
zard for them. He defired that they would tay fo long wit) 
him, till ſuch attempts ſhould be made, that all the wort 
might be convinced, that nothing could be done: he added, 
that if their orders did oblige them to leaye him, yet he could 
not leave his own ſubjects; upon which they reſolved to it 
down before Barcelona; and happy i it was (ſays the biſhop) that 
they took this reſolution ; for ĩt came afterwards to be known, 
that the Catalans and Miquelets, who had joined them, hear 
ing that they were reſolved to abandon them, and go back 


to their ſhips, had reſolved, either out of reſentment, or tun 


they might merit their pardon, to murder as many of them 
as they could, When this aall army ſat down before But 
celona, they found they were too weak to beſiege it, they 
could ſcarce mount their cannon. When they came to er 
amine their ſtores, they found them very defective, and fir 
ſhort of the quantities, which by their liſts they expected to 
find; whether this flowed from treachery or careleſſaeſs, 
will not (continues the biſhop) determine; there is much «| 
both in all our offices. 


The prince of Heſſe, whoſe reputation was moſt at ſtakt,f 


as he adviſed the expedition, propoſed at length, the ſurprit 
ing of the cicadel and caſtle of Mont-Juy, which the ear) of 
Peterborough, upon examination of the circumſtances, fin 


ing feaſible, * of. The attack (of which [ omit the 
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circumſtances, as the fleet was not concerned in it) was made 
on the ſecond of September, with undaunted bravery and 
viſhed-for ſucceſs z but with the loſs of the . prince of 
Heſſe. 

He received 2 ſhot with a muſket- ball, which, paffing thro! 
his thigh, tore an artery, and occaſioned a great effuſion of 
blood; but, not ta diſcourage his men, he marched on, as if 
he had not been wounded, till the vital ſpirits of that great 
heart being no longer able to ſupport him, he fell. He was 
immediately carried to a little houſe which was near; but be- 
fore his wound could be looked into he expired. 

After whoſe death the aſſailants began to loſe ground, ill 
the earl of Peterborough, being informed that the forces had 
orders from the commanding officer to retreat, went in per» 
ſon, and rallied them. 

His lordſhip being juſtly tranſparted with indignation at the 
orders which had been given for the troops to draw off, im- 
mediately countermanded thoſe orders, and drawing his 
ſword, threw away the ſcabbard, ſaying: He was fare all 


brave men would follow him. With that he put himfelf at 


the head of the detachments which were retreating, and ſo 
animated them by his example, that they ſoon regained all 
the ground they had quitted, his lordſhip expoling) himſelf 
all the while to the greateſt danger. 

The ſixth, the citadel, with all the works vwloogidy « to o ie, 
ſurrendered, and colonel Southwell, who commanded the firſt 
ick with great bravery, and had contributed very much 
to the taking of it, was made governor of that fortreſs. 

After their ſucceſs, the fiege was puſhed with great vi- 
four; the trenches were opened the ninth, and batteries 
raiſed for fifty guns, and twenty mortars. His Catholic ma- 
|ty having at length conſented to it, our bomb veffels threw 
tour hundred and twelve ſhells i into the town; and eight Eng- 
uh and Dutch ſhips, under the command of Sir Stafford 


kairborn, being appointed to cannonade it from the fea, b 
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while the cannon from the batteries and fort continue! 10 
do the like on ſhore, the viceroy deſired to capitulate, the 


twenty- third, and the capitulation (which is of too great! 
length to find place here) being ſigned the eight and twenti, 
eth, the gate and baſtion of St. Angelo was delivered up the 
ſame day, and the whole city in a few days after. The ur. 
render of this capital of Catalonia ſo ſtrengthened king 
Charles's party, that the whole . Roſes only er. 
cepted, ſubmitted ſoon after. 

The king of Spain having made his cntry into Barcelom, 
and received the oath of fidelity of his new ſubjects ; and his 
majeſty having declared that he would venture his pers 
with them; a council of the general and flag officers wa 
held, on the firſt of October, where it was reſolved, that the 
earl of Peterborough ſhould continue with that prince, with 
the land-forces, and all the marines that could be ſpared fron 


the ſervice of the ſhips; and that a winter ſquadron being 


appointed, under the command of Sir John Leake, andrea 
admiral Waſſenaer, the reſt of the fleet ſhould make the bel 


of their way home. 


It was reſolyed, at this council, to appoint Gen Englil 
ſhips gf the line, and ten Dutch, with frigates, fireſhips, 


bomb · veſſels, &c. for a winter ſquadron ;-and ſince the Stats 
General were ſending from Holland to Liſbon, five ſhips di 


war, it was propoſed, that ten might be diſpatched tron 
England, which would make forty of the line, that being 
judged ſufficient, till they could be ſtrengthened towards the 
end of April. 

A farther quantity of powder was put on ſhore, from the 
Engliſh and Dutch ſhips; with eight braſs guns carrying 1 
fix pound ball; and jt was reſolyed, that when the ſhips de 
ſigned to continue abroad, with Sir John Leake, were red. 
ced to ſeven weeks proviſions, at ſhort allowance, he hou 
proceed to Liſbon, to refit and victual them, and that tw 
fourth-rates, three Sfth-rates, aud one lxtþ-rate ſhould be ict 
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to follow the orders of the earl of Peterborough : ing that the 
whole fleet was divided as follows: 

To proceed to England, with Sir Cloudeſly : one firſt- rate; 
three ſecond-rates, thirteen third-rates, two fourth-rates, four 


ne BN ach- rates, one fixth-rate, three bomb veſſels, four fireſhips, 
*. ind one yacht. 
ng To remain with Sir John Leake: two ſecond-rates, eight 


third-rates, four fourth-rates, three fifth-rates, two bomb 
veſſels, two fireſhips, one hoſpital-ſhip, and one yacht. 

With the earl of Peterborough: two fourth rates, three 
{fth-rates and one ſixth rate. 

Left at Gibraltar; two ſixth- rates. 

To cruiſe for the Brafil fleet; one third and one forthe 
nate, 

Purſuant to this refulniten, Sir Cloudeſly ſet fail, and ha- 
ving put the goyernor of Barcelona, with about a thouſand 
men of the garriſon of that place (the reſt having liſted in 
the ſervice of king Charles) aſhore at Malaga and Alicant, 
and ſtaid three days at Gibraltar, appointed ſome ſhips to 


tie fix and twentieth of November, at Spithead, and a few 
days after came to London, where he was received, by the 
queen and prince, with thoſe marks of eſteem, which his fig 
nal ſervices deſerved. 


CC 


The relief of Barcelona, with the ſurrender of Carthagena, Ali: 
cant, Ivica, and Majorca, ta ting Charles. 


T HE eighteenth, they arrived off of Altea; and the 
next day had intelligence, that Sir George Byng was 
coming up with them, with a ſquadron from England; 
which he did the day following. Three days after they 
were joined by commodore Walker, with his ſquadron ; and 


convoy the trade home from Liſbon, He himſelf arrived, 
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156 BRITANNIA 
divers tranſports came up with them likewiſe. They noy 
reſolved, in order to give the city as timely relief as paſſ. 
ble, to proceed northward of Majorca; and that every fi 
ſhould make the beſt of her way, without ſtaying for one ac 
other. a I gh | 

The ſix and twentieth, the earl of Peterborough came af 
from Tarragona, with divers barks, on board of which were 
fourteen hundred land forces. His excellency went on bond 
the Prince George, and hoiſted the union flag, taking upon 
him the command of the fleet as admiral. The ſame dy, 
letters came from king Charles, of the three and twentieth, 
with very preſſing inſtances for relief; and, within two hour 
after, a freſh and fair gale bappily ſprung up, which brought 
the fleet, with all the forces and recruits from England and 
Ireland, to an anchor before Bractlona, the ſeven and twen- 
tieth, in the afternoon, to the inexpreſſible joy of the inhy 
bitants, who expected a ſtorm that very night, 
Sir George Byng and Sir John Jennings, with ſome other 
of the beſt ſailors, who got thither à few hours before the 
reſt, diſcovered the rear of the French fleet making of in 
great diforder. 21 5% 8 
De Larrey ſays, the French pretended they retired witi 
their fleet becauſe a contagious diſtemper began to ſhew itil 
among the men; cowardice and fear are ſometimes contagy 
ous, and ſo the obſervation may perhaps have been juſt. 
The land forces and marines were immediately put cn 
ſhore, and the admirals waited on the king, who received 
them in a manner ſuitable to the imminent danger they hat 
Juſt reſcued him from. The French continued the ſiege tix 
eight and twentieth, and nine and twentieth ; but the thirts 
eth, in the afternoon; they raiſed it with great noiſe and pre 
cipitation, ſetting fire to, and deſtroying whatever they coul 
of their camp and ſtores. They were terribly harraſſed in 
their retreat, as well by ſeveral volunteers from the city, 
the miquelets and peaſants from the mountains, who {kv 
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TRIUMPHANT. 17 
hed with them till eleven at night, and the beſt part of 
the next day, when they took from them two field pieces, 
nd ſome waggons; while thoſe from the town pillaged the 
enemy's abandoned camp. The accounts publiſhed of this 


that they always beat thoſe who purſued them. But how 
came they then to part with their field pieces and wag- 

* 

Barcelona being thus relieved, the fleet falled from thence, 
the ſeventh of May, with what forces could be ſpared from 
the ſervice of Catalonia, and arrived on the coaſt of Valencia 
the thirtcenth, where the earl of Peterborough being put on 
ſhore, they were landed the next day. The nineteentſt, it 
was reſolved, in a council of war, to proceed to Alicant; but 
being got the length of Altea, two gentlemen came off, and 
xcquainted the admiral, that the inhabitants of Carthagena 
were diſpoſed, upon the appearance of the fleet, to declare 
for king Charles III. It was thereupon reſolved to proceed 
thither; and the fleet arriving the firſt of June, the place 
was ſurrendered the next day. 

A garriſon of fix hundred marines was put into the place, 
under the command of major Hedges, who was appointed 
governor, and Sir John Jennings was left there to ſettle the 
alfairs of the city. 

The ſeventh, the fleet failed for Altea again to water ; and 
while they were there, Sir John Leake having information 
that two gallies were to go over to Oran, on the coaſt of 
Barbary, with money to pay that garriſon, he ordered the 
Hampton-Court and Tyger to cruize off that place, and to 
endeavour to intercept them; but upon the firſt fight of our 
| !tips off of Cape Palamos, they came off to them, and decla- 
red for king Charles. 

The fix and twentieth of June, Sir John Leike arrived 
vith the fleet before Alicant, which they found had a nu- 
merous garriſon, commanded by brigadier Mahoni, an Iriſh 


retreat at Paris pretend, it was in very good order, and 
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155 BRITANNIA 
man, who declared he would defend it to the laſt extremly; 


were re-inforced by a detachment of a hundred and fifty dh 


town. At nine in the morning, the ſhips made a breach it 
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They ſtaid ſome time, till the marines on board the fleet 


niſh horſe, and thirteen hundred foot, commanded by brigy 
dier Gorges, and then their forces were eſteemed far ſhon 
of what was neceſſary for the intended ſervice. Howeye, 
they were landed, the twenty-firſt and twenty-ſecond of ji. 
ly, and with them eight hundred ſeamen, and the ſame night 
the town was bombarded. The next day, Sir George Byny, 
having hoiſted his flag on board the Shrewſbury, a third. itt 
anchored with her, and four third-rates more, in a line, f 
near the town, that they ſoon diſmounted ſome of the hyg. 
dred and ſixty guns they had facing the ſea, and drove the 
enemy from them. | | 

Sir John Jennings arriving, the four and twenticth, with 
the ſhips and marines from Carthagena (the garriſon of 
which place the earl of Peterborough had replaced with 6 
ther troops) the eight and twentieth, it was reſolved to ſtorn 
the place, ſword in hand; and a draught of forty ſeamen, 
out of every ſhip, being ordered to aſſiſt the marines and 
land forces, their innate valour, added to the hopes of plun- 
der, carried them on to the attack, with ſo much che 


fulneſs and vigour, that the deſign was executed with (uc-W its; but 
cls. | then 

The troops having, early in the morning, made themſelves beat dow 
maſters of the ſuburbs, all the boats being manned and atm. innoyed 
ed, they repaired along the fide of the Shrewſbury, to receive rendered 
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orders for ſuſtaining them, or to make an attack on the 


the round tower, at the weſt end of the town, and another a 
the middle of the curtain, between the mole and the caſte 
moſt baſtion ; when the land forces marching up towards the 
wall of the city, major Rapin, of the lord Mohun's regimen, 
who commanded the grenadeers, advanced, with fifteen of l 
men and a ſerjeant, towards the breach in the round tod 
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ping to be. the firſt man in the town; whereupon all the 
bons, under the command of Sir John Jennings, went directly 
yp to ſuſtain them; but before the men landed, the grena- 
tiers were beaten back. However, the boats proceeded, and 
Il the men getting on ſhore, captain Evans, of the Royal Oak, 
mounting the breach firſt, got into the town; with two or 


three of the boats crews z captain Paſſenger, of the Royal Ann, 
followed, and next to him captain Watkins, of the St. George, 


with ſome ſeamen. Sir John Jennings, with the reſt of the 


{amen and forces, who were in poſſeſſion of the ſuburbs, mo- 
ved on to ſupport them, who coming into the town, ſecured 
the poſts, and made proper diſpoſitions, till the reſt got in; 
when Mahoni, retiring into the caſtle, left them in poſſeſſion, 
with the loſs of very few men, (ſome accounts ſay but ſeven- 


teen;) amongſt whom was lieutenant-colonel Petit, of Mohun's 


regiment, killed by a ſmall ſhot, from a window, as he was 
ſanding arm in arm with Sir John Jennings; ſome accounts 
lay, on the market-place, after the action was over; but, ac- 
cording to others, in the ſuburbs, as they were viewing the 
ground for raiſing a battery againſt the town-wall: which 
then muſt have been before the action. 

The next day, brigadier Gorges ſent a ſummons to the caſ- 
le; but Mahoni, tho? wounded, and notwithftanding our ſhips 
had then diſmounted all their cannon towards the ſea, and 
beat down part of the wall, and they were beſides, very much 
;nnoyed by our bombs, defended it for a time, and then ſur- 


rendered on honourable terms. 


Wile our fleet was thus victorious on the coaſt of Spain, 
the affairs of king Charles, in the inward parts of Spain, had 
been ſucceſsful, beyond expectation, and an entire ſubmiſſion 


| of thoſe extenſive dominions ſeemed to be out of all doubt, 


when his Catholick majeſty, by the advice of his German mi- 
niſters, and contrary to that of his friends and allies, took the 
Fatal relolution of going through Arragon to Madrid, and ſtop- 
pg at Saragoſſa, in his way thither, which overthrew all the 
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e concerted in his favour, and was alone the cauſe of 
all the misfortunes which inſued, and, i in the end, loſt him ty 
monarchy. 


Sir John Leake haviog, according to his orders, detached 
Sir John Jennings, with twelve men of war, and a fire- bi 
for Liſbon, and watering in Altea Bay, ſailed from thence, the 


fix and twentieth of Auguſt, towards Ivica. | 
When the fleet came to Altea-Bay, the twenty-ſecond 
Auguſt, it conſiſted of one firſt-rate, two ſecond-rates, twelye 


third - rates, one fourth rate, and three fire-ſhips, of the Eng. 


liſh ; and, of the Dutch, ten of the line. The fame day, dt 


John Jennings failed to Lisbon, with fix third-rates, four fourth 
rates, two fifth - rates, and a fire-ſhip, there to refit and vidud 


them, for their intended voyage to the Weſt- Indies: And the 
earl of Peterborough gave orders to Sir John Leake, to u. 
pair to England, leaving Sir George Byng to command the 
winter ſquadron, but firſt to proceed to Ivica and Majorcy 
and oblige thoſe two iſlands to ſubmit. 

He arrived there the nine and twentieth, and found the go 
vernor and inhabitants of that place fo well diſpoſed for king 
Charles III. that upon the firſt appearance of the fleet, they 


ſent deputies on board, to make their ſubmiſſion. 
The ſecond of September, the fleet failed from Ivica, an} 


was the next day before Majorca, where the Conde de Ali. 
dia, the vice-roy, with ſome few who favoured the duke d 
Anjou's intereſt, offered to reſiſt ; but two bomb veſſels being 
ſent into Palama, the capital of the iſland, upon their throw: 


Ing in three or four ſhells, the inhabitants obliged the vicero 


to retire to the palace, and deſire a capitulation, which wi 
concluded the ſeventh. : 

Sir John having left a garriſon of a hundred marines, wit 
4 captain and lieutenant in the caſtle of Porto Pio, and tw! 
men of war to tranſport the viceroy and his adherents, wid 
were deſirous to remove, failed the twelfth, from Majorca, xd 
paſled through the Streights the twenty-firſt. The twenty: 
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bird, being off of the Southward Cape, he detached Sir 
George Byng, purſuant to orders he had received from the 


lord high admiral, with a ſquadron, towards Liſbon, and with | 


the reſt of the fleet, proceeded on his voyage home. He ar- 
tired, the ſixth of October, at St. Helen's, came ſome days 
ifter to London, and, having waited on the queen, received 
from her that gracious and generous reception, which his long, 
eminent and ſucceſsful ſervices had ſo well merited. 

| ſhall here leave Sir George Byng, to give an account of 
{me other naval expeditions, which were begun before this 
time. | 


GG 


/ Stafford Fairborn's expedition to the river Charente, and his 
proceedings with a ſquadron off of Oſtend. 


IR Stafford Fairborn, vice-admiral of the Red, being ap- 
pointed to command a ſquadron in the Soundings, repair- 
ed to Spithead in the month of April, where having made all 
poſſible diſpatch to get his ſquadron ready, he was under fail 
the four and twentieth of the ſame month. 

He had with him two third-rates, three fourth-rates, and 
one fifth-rate, being to join two other third-rates at Plymouth, 
33 alſo the Centurion of fifty guns, if there, and another of 
forty, he having ordered the Milford to follow him. 

His inftruRions from the lord high admiral, were to pro- 
ceed, with all poſſible ſecrecy, to the mouth of the river Cha- 
rente, and to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to take or deſtroy 
ſuch ſhips or veſſels, as the enemy might be fitting out from 
Rochefort, which commonly lie before the mouth of the ſaid 
ver, to take in their guns, ſtores, and proviſions. . 

When he had done his utmoſt, in this attempt, he was to 
conſider, at a council of war, what farther ſervice might be 
pertormed againſt the enemy, in the bay, or on the French 
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coaſt, elſewhere, and endeavour to put in execution what 
ſhould be agreed on; ſo as to return, by the middle of Ma 
to Plymouth; in regard there might, by that time, be oc; 


af the | 
block 1 


ſion for the ſhips, under his command, for other ſervice, = 
According to his inſtructions, he was to have proceedeg of the 
forthwith off of the river Charente; but was long obſtrudey .d and 
by contrary winds. At length, he got off of that river, and, quergu 
if the wind had favoured him, he was in a fair way of hayin of ſery 
burnt the enemy's fhips before Rochel, a diſpoſition being ling 
made for that purpoſe; but being fruſtrated in his hopes, ke ingly, 
returned to Plymouth, the ſeventeenth of May, with fone proach 
ſmall prizes taken between the iſles of Rhe and Oleron, where, WW 771. 
Fikewiſe, they took and deſtroyed ten trading veſſels wid de cir 
their boats. | though 
At Plymouth, he received orders to come to the Dowie vip 
where, on the thirteenth of May, he received inſtructions to battery 
repair off of Oſtend. He was ordered to take with him for ed, wi 
ſhips of the third-rate, three of the fourth, four of the fith, WW 1.+tor; 
one fireſhip, two bomb-veſlels, two brigantines, and as mary nd th; 
floops. And ſince part of the army in Flanders was to be d brd F: 
tached to Oftend, in order to oblige that garriſon to dech WW with 1 
for king Charles III. of Spain, he was to employ the ſhips u WW bardet! 
ſach manner as might beſt conduce to the reduction of the bre de 
ſaid place, holding correſpondence with the commander u gun, ir 
chief before it. And if the duke' of Marlborough ſhould be they ol 
preſent, he was to follow his orders, in caſe his grace ſhouls by eigh 
think it proper to employ the ſquadron, on any other feryice tered, 
beſides that of Oſtend. great p 
Sir Stafford having, in compliance with his inftructions, Nie pls 
chored near Oſtend, and getting information that Newport Wh, 
was firſt to be attempted, he fent three ſmall frigates to p. Staffor. 
vent their being ſupplied with proviſions by ſea, and kept be, an 
leſſer ſhips, in the mean time, in conſtant motion, on the wind- ind fir, 
ward tides, to prevent any thing going into, or coming 0 Bl d, re 
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the harbour of Oſtend: But, ſoon after, it was reſolved to 
dock up Newport, and carry on the ſiege of Oſtend. 

There ſeemed to be but little hopes of attempting any thing 
on the ſhips by ſea becauſe they lay in a cluſter on the back 
of the to wu; and the entrance being long, narrow, and crook- 
ed, and beſides defended by platforms: but Monſieur d' Auver- 
querque being of opinion, that two or three frigates might be 
of ſervice at Furnes, to hinder the enemy's foot or horſe from 
piſſing the gut at Newport, Sir Stafford diſpatched ſome accord- 
ingly, tho? he believed the ſands would hinder them from ap- 
proaching near enough, for their cannon to reach the ſhore. 
The ſeventeenth of June, the trenches were opened; and 
the nineteenth, before break of day, three ſhallops (as it was 
thought from Dunkirk) got into the town, notwithſtanding 
the vigilance of our frigates and guard-boats, for want of a 
battery to the eaſtward of Oſtend, which Sir Stafford propoſ- 
ed, when the army firſt came thither. The twentieth, the 
batteries for the cannon and mortars being ready on ſhore, 
and the beſiegers being employed in planting them, Sir Staf- 
ford Fairborn went on ſhore, the twenty-ſecond, to confer 
vith Monſieur d' Auverquerque. It being reſolved to bom- 
bard the place, the next day, the bomb-veſlels (which had be- 
fore done ſome execution) began, by break of day, to play a- 
gain, in conjunction with them. Within a quarter of an hour, 
they obſerved the town to be on fire, in ſeveral places, and, 
by eight o'clock, in ſeveral more; inſomuch that being bat- 
tered, with ſuch uninterrupted fury, both by ſea and land, 
great part of their cannon were diſmounted before night, and 
we place almoſt entirely ruined; | | 
When the army begun firſt to fire from their batteries, Sir 
Stafford Fairborn ordered all the ſmall frigates to get under 
ſal, and ſtand as cloſe in with the ſhore as poſſibly they could, 
nd fire their broadſides into the town, which they effectually 
ad, receiving themſelves little damage and this he intended 
L 2 
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they ſhould daily have done, but they were prevented 9 


hold any longer, againſt ſo continual and great a fire, beit 


intelligence between the French and Spaniſh garriſons, andy 
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the badneſs of the weather. 


The five and twentieth, the beſieged, not being able j; YT 
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parly, at nine in the morning, and the capitulation being 
concluded the fame night, the next morning the allies tot 
poſſeſſion of it, in the name of King Charles. But found if 
a heap of rubbiſh. 

They found in the harbour two men of war, one of ciph 
ty, and the other of fifty guns, and about five and forty (ml 
veſſels more, which were not comprized in the capitulatig 

Father Daniel ſays the place was well defended by d 
count de la Mothe; but above ten thoufand bombs having 
been thrown into the place, which had made it a heap of ruin 
the menaces of the inhabitants, that they would revolt, a mil 


want of arms for the foldiers, obliged the count de la Moth 
at length, to capitulate, twelve (he ſhould have ſaid nine) di 
after the trenches were opened. Though but four days i 
ter the batteries began to play. 
This affair being over, Sir Stafford Fairborn proceeded i 
Spithead, with the Engliſh and Dutch tranſport ſhips, ad 
troops deſigned for a deſcent in France, with the earl of fi 
vers, of whoſe expedition with Sir Cloudeſty Shovel, 1 fn 
now give an account. 
Sir Thomas Hardy, who was with Sir Stafford Farben, 

as well in his expedition to Rochefort, as in that againll 04 
ſtend, was afterwards appointed to command a ſquadron, il 
the Soundings, of whoſe ſuceeſs I ſhall fay more afterward, 
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Proceedings of Sir Cloude/ly Shovel, with the fleet under his com- 
mand. 


ESIDES the other ways, which were, this year, made 
uſe of, to diſtreſs the common enemy, it was thought 
expedient to attempt a deſcent upon France, where the per- 
kcution of the proteſtants, and the heavy oppreſſion of all the 
(ſubjects, had prepared them to 2 general inſurrection, The 
States General readily concurred in this deſign. About ten 
thouſand men, land forces, were to be employed in this expe- 
dition, and commanded by the earl of Rivers, as general, and 
nder him, by the lieutenant-generals, Erle, and the marquis 
de Guiſcard, and two major-generals, the earl of Eſſex, and 
the lord Mordaunt. | 

Of this intended deſcent in France, Mr. Secretary Burchett 
makes not the leaſt mention; but ſuppoſes theſe land forces 
to have been originally deſigned for the aſſiſtance of the king 
of Spain, | 

The command of the fleet was given to Sir Cloudeſly Shoe 
rd, who hoiſted his flag on board the Britannia at Portſ- 
mouth, the eighteenth of July. All the Engliſh forces being 
mbarked, the fleet ſailed to St. Helen's, the ſeven and twen- 
kcth, where the generals embarked the thirtieth, and lay in 
expectation of the Dutch ſquadron and tranſports, which 
were detained by contrary winds in the Downs. 

The tenth of Auguſt, the wind being eaſterly, and a briſk 
pile, Sir Cloudeſly, with the whole Engliſh fleet, ſet ail in the 
morning, believing the Dutch could not be far off, the wind 
laring been fair the night before: But, whatever was the 
caule, they did not come to St. Helen's, till the twelfth, in the 
morning, which fatal delay proved the overthrow of the whole 
£132; and was the occaſion of the project of a deſcent being 
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Jaid aſide; upon which the marquis de Guiſcard, and thy 
lord Mordaunt left the fleet; which was now ordered, With 
the land forces, for Liſbon. 

When Sir Cloudeſly Shovel arrived at Liſhon, he wx; t 
take under his command the ſquadron left there by Sir [oh 
Leake, when he came from the Mediterranean, under the con. 
duct of Sir George Byng, who, in the interim, had detacheg 
a convoy home, with the empty tranſports and trade, and fent 
ſome ſhips of war, off Carthagena, at the requeſt of the go 
yernor of that place, the better to ſupport him, ſhould be be 


| attack ed by the militia of Murcia, who ſince the retreit d 


the troops from thence, had advanced, and obliged Orique, 
a neighbouring town, to declare again for the duke of Anjou 
And he afterwards received orders, to take under his con- 
mand all others of her majeſty's ſhips, that he ſhould met 


with, which were not employed on any immediate and as | 


ſing An 
The fleet met with very bad weather i in their paſſage, and 


was diſperſed ; the Barfleur, a ſecond-rate, ſprung a day 


Tous leak, and was ſent back again, and ſeveral others we 
much damaged. Sir Cloudeſly himſelf arrived in the river 
Liſbon, with no more than four men of war, and about ity 
tranſports ; - but he found moſt of the reſt arrived before hun 
and they all got in a few days after, excepting three or tou 
tranſports, which were forced into Ireland. Finding be 
ſeveral empty tranſports, he removed the troops into th 
from ſuch others as were rendered unſerviceable; and I 
ſent two of the ſhips of Sir George Byng's ſquadron to dl 
cant, with money and neceſſaries for the army under ti 
command of the earl of Gallow ay. 

Soon after, tlie king of Portugal died, which put thingsi 
no ſmall confuſion at court: and the court of Spain at Valen 
cia was in no leſs diſorder, and not out of danger, from til 
ſuperiority of the French and Gallo-Spaniards. It was thett 
fore refolved, to proceed with the forces to Alicant, a Accor 
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to the deſire of the king of Spain, as ſoon as the damages they 
received in their paſſage from England could be repaired, and 
the feet ſupplied with water and other neceſſaries. They 
were to have departed the latter end of December; but the 
evening before they intended to ſail, the general received or- 
ders from England to the contrary. 


In the month of December, the admiral having appointed 


ſome cruizing ſhips to proceed to ſea, as they were going out 
of the mouth of the river, the Portugueſe forts fired at leaſt 
threeſcore ſhot at them to bring them to an anchor, which he 
perceiving, ſent orders te our captains to puſh their way thro', 
and accordingly they did ſo, without ſo much as returning one 
ſhot at the forts. The court of Portugal, upon his repreſen- 
ting to them this barbarous uſage, pretended that the officers 
of the forts had done it without orders, for that they were on- 
ly directed to fire at, and detain a Genoeſe thip, whoſe maſ- 
ter was indebted to the king. But the admiral being certain» 


| ly informed, that this very ſhip was at the ſame time, lying 


before the walls of the city of Liſbon, and that the maſter of 
her was on ſhore tranſacting her buſineſs, he let them know, 
in a manner which became a perſon in his poſt thus affront- 


ed; that if they offered to attempt any ſuch thing again, (far 


they had done it before to Sir John Leake, as has been rela- 
ted,) he would not ſtay for orders from his miſtreſs, but take 


ſatisfaction from the mouth of his cannon. 


And here it may not be improper to take notice of ſome 
very handſome actions performed by ſome of the ſhips, which 
dir Cloudeſly Shovel thus ſent out to cruiſe; the Romney, of 
fifty guns, commanded by captain William Cony, being with 
tie Milford and Fowey, two ſhips of the fifth-rate in Gibral- 
tar bay, on the twelfth of December, they had intelligence 
that a French ſhip of ſixteen guns, which had about thirty 
pieces of braſs cannon on board, part of thoſe that belonged 
to the ſhips of Mr. Ponti, which Sir John Leake had forced 
on thore, ! lay at an anchor, under the guns of Malaga; Where: 
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upon captain Cony, with the ſhip he commanded anly, pro- 
ceeded thither, (one of the fifth-rates being diſabled, 8 the 
other having accidentally ſeparated from him) and, notwith. 
ſtanding the continual fire of the town, took her, and brougly 
her off. 


The ſix and twentieth following he gave chaſe 10 and camy | 


up with another French ſhip, which proved to be the Content, 


of lixty four guns, which, to ſecure herſelf, got cloſe under: 


caſtle, about eight leagues to the weſtward of Almeria; but 
captain Cony anchoring, and ordering the Milford and Fe- 
wey to do the ſame, one ahead, and the other aſtern of him, 
they plied their guns on her, upwards of two hours, when 
ſhe took fire, and after burning about three hours, blew uy, 
loſing thereby great part of her men. This ſhip Monſieur 
Villars, who cruiſed with a French ſquadron, between Cape 
Palos, and Cape de Gates, had detached, to bring out ta 
him the aforeſaid ſhip, with ordnance from Malaga. 

On the eighth of July, (fo 1 find it in Mr. Burchett, but 
it ſhould probably be January) between twelve and one at 
night, captain Cony diſcovered, and gave chaſe to another 
ſhip, which was called the Mercury, carrying two and forty 
guns, and two hundred and fifteen men, but was lent by tte 
French king to the merchants, which ſhip ſubmitted to him, 


after the commander was ſlain, and ſeveral of her men welt 


killed and wounded. 
I ſhall therefore leave Sir Cloudeſly and the earl of River, 


and, after having mentioned two or three occurrences at home, | 


give an account what our naval force in the Weſt- Indies ha 


been doing, ſince our laſt account from thoſe parts. 


The Duke of Marlborough having finiſhed his campaign, 


and ſettled ſeveral important affairs with the States, failed from 
the Maeſe, the fifteenth of November, being attended by le. 
yeral of her majeſty's yachts and men of war, landed the next} 


day at Margate, and two days after came to London. I. 
parliament meeting, the third of December the houſe of cou: 
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nons voted, the ſame day, That the thanks of that houſe be 


pro: 
| the given tO his grace the duke of Marlborough, for his eminent 
with. ervices to her majeſty, and this kingdom, in the great and 


gorious victories and ſucceſſes obtained over the common es 
nemy, in the laſt campaign; which was performed accor- 


cane WW cingly by a committee, the next day: and his grace coming 
tent, to the houſe of lords, the fifth, the lord keeper, by directions 


der: from their lordſhips, gave him the thanks of that houſe, like - 
but viſe, in a very handſome ſpeech. i | 
Fox The ſixth, the commons ordered ſeveral eſtimates and ac- 


counts relating to the navy, ta be laid before them, by the pro- 
per officers ; and the next day, they being laid before them 


/ Up, accordingly, they reſolved that forty thouſand men, including 
ſieut the eight thouſand marines, at four pound a man per menſem, 
Cape including the ordnance for ſea - ſervice, be employed and al- 
it to lowed for the year 1707. And that a ſum not exceeding 4 


dinary of the navy, for that year, 

The nineteenth, was a particular day of triumph for the 
city of London, the ſtandards and colours taken at the fas 
mous battle of Ramelies being, at the deſire of the city, in 
an addreſs to her majeſty, that day ordered to be hung up in 
Guildhall, and they were brought thither, accordingly, from 
Whitehall, with great ſolemnity : and, the ſame day, the duke 
ot Marlborough, with ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction, 
dined with the lord mayor, at Vintner's-Hall. 

The laſt day of this year, having been appointed by the 
queen to be obſerved as a thankſgiving, for the ſucceſles of 
the campaign; her majeſty went, in great ſtate, to St. Paul's, 
attended by the great officers of the crown, and both houſ- 
es of parliament, where a ſermon was preached by the biſhop 
of daliſbury. 5 | | 
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| Naval expeditions and tranſafions of the Engliſh, in America, . 


the concluſion of the year 1707. 


Sir William Whet/tone's proceedings with a ſquadron in the Wy 
: Ind i E. | 


O give an account of this expedition, I muſt go back 

to the beginning of the year 1705. 
The ſecond of April, of that year, Sir William arrived at the 
Maderas, where having taken in wine, as uſual, he proceeded, 


and ſaw the trade ſafe to Barbadoes, the Leeward - iſlands, and 


laſtly, after haying taken a brigantine and a ſloop, in his pal 
ſage to Jamaica, where he arrived the ſeventeenth (the author 
of the Britiſh empire in America, ſays the ſeventh) of May. 
The fixth of June, he failed again, having left thoſe ſhips 
there which were to convoy the trade home, and the thir- 
teenth made the high-land of Carthagena. | 

The ſeventeenth, he gave chace to a ſhip, which was taken, 


after a diſpute of two hours with thoſe ſhips which were near 
eſt her, and proved to be a ſhip of fix and forty guns mou 


ted, and a hundred and fifteen men, with ſome negrocs. Ply: 
ing then to the eaſtward, he diſcovered, off the river Gru. 
de, two fails, cloſe in with the land, one of which, (a priv. 
teer of Martinica) being forced on ſhore, was burnt by ber 
own men. The coaſt being thus alarmed, and no proſped 
of any immediate ſervice, he returned to Jamaica. 

The beginning of Auguſt, he detached the Mountagut 
and Hector to cruiſe, before Puerto Bello and Carthage" 
who took a French ſhip, of four and twenty guns, bound t 
cape Frangois, with ſugar, indigo, and between four and fit 
thouſand hides. The ſixteenth of the ſame month, the adn! 
ral himſelf failed again from Jamaica, and, the nineteenth, gc 


TRIUMPHAN T. 17 
fir up with Hiſpaniola, where he met with fork bad wea- 


ther, that he, with great difficulty, got back to Jamaica, with 


his ſhips in a ſhattered and diſabled condition. 


Some time after, the Mountague, a ſhip of ſixty guns, met, 


on the coaſt of Hiſpaniola, two ſhips, one of eight and forty, 
and the other of fix and thirty guns, both loaden, and bound 
for France, with which he engaged about an hour, till night 
ſeparated them. They had a fair fight of them, the next 
day; but, by the cowardice of the officers, and backward» 
neſs of the ſailors, they were ſuffered to eſcape. 
This matter having been enquired into, at a court martial, 

the captain was honourably acquitted, but his officers diſ- 


miſſed. 


Two fourth-rates, being afterwards ſent in queſt of them, 
met them, with ſome merchant-ſhips, in their company; but 


they were ſo intent on ſeizing the latter, of which they brought 
in five, that they gave the former an opportunity of eſcaping. 

The ſenior captain was broke, for his ill conduct, by a 
court martial. 


The author of the Britiſh empire in 8 ſpeaking of 
this matter ſays : The behaviour of ſeveral captains of men 
of war, in theſe parts, has been very infamous, and the nati- 


on has ſuffered much by it. The Briſtol and Folkſton met 
with ten ſail, of merchant-men, bound from Petit Guavas 
to France, under convoy of two French men of war, one of 
four and twenty, and another of thirty guns, out of which cap: 
tan Anderſon, commander of the Engliſh, took ſix merchants 
men, laden with ſugar, cocoa, cachineal and indigo, and 
brought them to Jamaica; where, when he arrived, admiral 
Whetſtone held a court of admiralty, and captain Anderſon, 
with the other officers, were condemned to loſe their come 
miſſions for not engaging the two French men of war. 
About this time, there was a great want of ſtores and pro- 
viſions in the ſquadron, nor could Jamaica furniſh what was 


Accciiary z and, as an addition to this misfortune, the Suffolk, 
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where the rear-admiral's flag was flying, blew up, by an accident 
in the gun-room, where moſt of the men were killed, and ſe. 


venty more, between decks, ſo burnt, that moſt of them died. 
In the month of March 1706, the rear-admiral ſtretched 


over again to the coaſt of Hiſpaniola, but returned, without 


having done any ſervice there. The beginning of June, hu. 
ving advice, that ſome French ſhips were at Petit Guavas, he 
put to ſea, with one third-rate, two fourth»rates, two fifth. 
rates, and a fire-ſhip; but a ſtrong lee current fruſtrated his 
deſign. 1 8 

He ſoon after got advice, that Monſieur Du Caſſe was gone 
to Carthagena, with eight ſlout men of war, and that he was 
deſigned from thence to Puerto Bello, and afterwards (as it 
was ſaid) for La Vera Cruz; beſides, it was reported, that 
the ſhips to the windward would go to Havana, and ſtay there 
till Monfieur Du Cafle joined them, from La Vera Cruz, & 
that they would then be in all ſixteen. 

The ſeventh of July, purſuant to orders from the lord high 
admiral, the Mountague and Folkſton were ſent to Newfound- 
land, to join the ſhips that might come thither from Eng: 
land; and the five and twentieth, commodore Kerr arrived 


| at Jamaica, with a ſquadron from England. 


A council of war being hereupon called; and Sir Wil 
ham Whetſtone having advice, that ſome of the enemy's ſhips 
and gallcons were at Carthagena, it was reſolved to proceed 
in company thither. 

Purſuant to this reſolution, the rear - admiral and captain 
Kerr ſailed from Jamaica, the eighth of Auguſt, and coming 
before the harbour of Carthagena, the eighteenth, a letter 
was ſent tothe governor, with ſome declarations, inviting him 
to ſubmit to his lawful ſovereign, king Charles, in anſwer to 
which he ſaid, he knew no other king but Philip. 

In the port were fourteen galleons, all lying cloſe in with 
the town and unrigged, and as the Spaniards would not fut 
fer any ſhips to enter there, or at Puerto Bello, ſo did no 


d ſe. 
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the pilots, in the ſquadron, think it proper to force a: paſ- 
lige; becauſe of the narrowneſs of the port, and the ſhoals; 


| \nlefs we were firſt in poſſeſſion of Bocca-Chica caſtle, and 


the other forts, ſince there was no turning for ſhips in ſuch 
draught of water. | 

Nothing being thetefore to be done there, Sir William 
Whetſtone returned to Jamaica, and, as ſoon as the trade was 
ready, made the beſt of his way for England. Before Sir 
William failed from England the cruizers of Jamaica brought 
jn there eight prizes. One of them was a French merchant, 
rery richly laden, commanded by one Cordier, and taken by 
the Experiment man of war, a privateer of Jamaica being in 
company; he arrived, the twenty-third of December, hav- 
ng left the company of the ſhips deſigned for farther ſer- 
vice, in thoſe parts, under the command of commodore Kerr, 


cf whoſe proceedings 1 ſhall now give an account. 


ln his voyage from England, before he joined Sir William 
Whetſtone, he ſaw the trade bound for Virginia and New- 
foundland, about a hundred leagues into ſea, and calling at 
Barbadoes, and the 'Leeward-llands, (at the latter of which 
he left colonel Park, whom he had carried over to be gover- 
nor of thoſe iſlands) it was reſolved, that his ſquadron ſhould 
be re-inforced by the two fourth rates attending on Barba- 


does, and the fifth rate at the Leeward- iſtands, believing Ja- 


maica to be at that time in danger of the French. 
About the time that colonel Park arrived at Antegoa, an 
Irin veſſel from Belfaſt, having on board nine men and fix 


boys, was attacked in ſight of that iſland, by an open floop, 


with fifty Frenchmen in her, and made ſo good a defence, 
that forty of the enemy were wounded, and the ſloop was 


taken, and brought into Antegoa. 
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| Commodore Kerr's proceedings in the Weſt-Indies. 


IR William Whetſtone being departed, commodore Kerr 
ſtretched, with his ſquadron, from Jamaica, over to the 
coaſt of Hiſpaniola, appointing the iſle of Aſhe for his rendes. 
vous. His deſign was upon a French ſettlement called Port 
St. Louis, but finding it not practicable, (the pilots not being 
acquainted with the entrance into the port) it was determin- 
ed to proceed to Petit Guavas, and the better to cover their 
deſign, to go to the northward of the iſland Guanava. 

The thirteenth of September, the commodore ordered cip- 
tain Boyce, with the Dunkirk's prize, and all the boats mar- 
ned and armed, to endeavour the deſtroying of the enemy's 
ſhips, which might lie in the bays of Logane and Petit Gu. 
vas, but this attempt likewiſe miſcarrying, they returned tb 


Jamaica, where a mortality among the men obliged them to 


lie, the remainder of the year, without doing any further 
ſervice. 

The merchants of Jamaica (ſays the acher of the Britif 
Empire in America) having been extreamly abuſed by captain 


Kerr, and, thro' his negligence, or avarice, loſt ſeveral iloops, | 


bound thither, from the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, with plate, the 
reſolved to apply to the parliament for redreſs; according 
they employed Mr. Thomas Wood to be their agent in Eng: 


land, on this occaſion, and he, with great induſtry and pil 


dence, proſecuted the matter; ſo that juſtice was done th 
merchants on the offenders, and the chief of them had hs 
commiſſion taken from him, without hopes of ever being en 
ployed in her majeſty's ſervice more: 


In the month of Auguſt of the year 1707, the French 


made an attempt on Carolina, and came with ſuch an affurance 
of ſucceſs, that they would allow the governor but an bolt 
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© reſolve, whether he would ſurrender the country, for the 
ve of the king of France; but his anſwer was, he wanted 
wot half a minute, he knew his duty, &c. and would not ſuf- 
fr the officers to ſay a word more. The French endeavour- 
xd to obtain by force what they could not by threats. But 
met with ſo brave and gallant a reſiſtance, that of eight hun- 
ired men which they had on board their ſhips, three hundred 
were killed, drowned or taken, and among the latter ten of- 
fcers, viz. their chief commander at land, his heutenant, 
three captains of ſhips, four lieutenants, and a maſter, who 
together offered ten thouſand mom of eight for their ran- 
ſons, | 


WIKIS KS SKIS KI IK AAIKIIKISAG KI? 
Sir Jobn Fennings* proceedings in the Weſt-Indies« 


om John Jennings being directed, as I have ſaid above, to 
repair to Liſbon, to refit and victual his ſquadron, ſail- 
ed from thence, the fifteenth of October, but contrary winds 
preventing his reaching the Maderas, he bore away for Te- 
verify, and ſtood cloſe into the bay of Santa Cruz. 

He there diſcovered five ſhips near to the fortifications; 
upon which he ſent ſome of the ſmaller frigates in to en- 
devour, by their boats, to cut their cables, and run them 
on ſhore; but the French and Spaniards fired ſo hotly, from 
the platforms they had raiſed, that it was not practicable to 
mike any attempt with the boats, without laying ſome ſhips, 
in ſuch manner, with their broadſides, that they might bat- 
ter the forts, they therefore deſiſted from the attempt. 

The fourth of November, he arrived at St. Jago, the 
clief of the Cape Verde iſlands, where he watered, and ſup- 
pled his ſhips with ſome freſh proviſions. He failed again, 
tle twelfth, arrived in Carliſle bay, at Barbadoes, the nine 
and wwenticth, and failed from thence, the fifth of December, 
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for the Leeward Iflands. On his arrival at Monſerat, he g 
dered the Mary, Roebuck, and Faulcon, to run down 6 
Spaniſh coaſt, as low as Carthagena, and to join him a | 
maica, with what intelligence they could get of the galley 
Having touched at other of the Leeward Iflands, and detach 
ed ſome of his ſhips to the reſt, with the neceſſary ſupplin 
he arrived at Jamaica, the ſecond of January, 170%, wh 
he found commodore Kerr's ſmall ſquadron reſitting, b | 
very deſtitute of men, and got information that the gallect 


were till at Carthagena unrigged. 
From Jamaica, Sir John ſent the Mary, with a letter, and; N t 
- account of the ſucceſs of her majeſty's arms, and of thoſe of 
her allies, in Spain, to induce him to a ſubmiſſion to R gate 
Charles, offering, in that caſe, her majeſty's protection, und de 
to convoy the galleons to Spain; but he received the fam quergu 
anſwer as had been given commodore Kerr, with the add derm 
on, that he had freſh advices from Spain, which aſſured li of May 
the ſrale was turned in favour of king Philip, who was french 
turned to Madrid, and had regained all the towns which we The 
in poſſeſſion of his enemies. an imp 
Upon this refuſal, it was determined, in a council of will at to 
the ſeventeenth, that the whole ſquadron; excepting tl Jobn B 
Northumberland, a third-rate, which was diſabled by b tak. 
ſickneſs of her men, ſhould proceed to the bay of Carthę to 6; 
na, which they did accordingly ; but the governor and ge ſkips, t 
neral of the galleons perſiſting in their reſolutions, Sir p krice. 
departed thence, and having watered and fitted, in BlewidV This 
bay, at Jamaica, ſet fail, the five and twentieth of Februm pur to 
and paſſing the gulph of Florida, with a favourable wu; bet int 
arrived at Spithead, the twenty-ſecond of April; being, likt The 
wiſe, followed by commodore ms who was fſuccceded Þ ert 
commodore Wager. two fn 
Before commodore Kerr left Jamaica, he had advice M f:ver:] 
looner 


letters found in a prize, that a ſtrong ſquadron was expel 
ED | ad Do 


JD 


b thoſe parts from France, under command of Meſſieurs 


wn t . and Du Caſſe, to convoy home the galleons, which 


were, however, in * We to accompany them. 


| fbips, going to the Groyne, and from thence ta the Weſt- 
Indies. 

N the month of April, information was given ta the earl 

of Nottingham, one of her majeſty's principal ſecretaries 
of ſtate, that about two thouſand men were raiſed in Spain, 
ud deſigned for the Weſt-Indies, with the duke of Aber- 
querque, who was going viceroy to Mexico, and that it was 
determined he ſhould be at the Groyne, on or about the 8th 
of May, N. S. where the ſoldiers were to embark, when the 
French ſhips, deſigned for that purpoſe, arrived. 
The intercepting of theſe ſhips and troops being deemed 
a2 important piece of ſervice, the earl of Pembroke (purſu- 
Int to a reſolution of the cabinet council) ſent orders to Sir 
John Munden, rear admiral of the Red, on the fifth of May, 
to take eight third-rate ſhips, at Spithead, together with 


ſkips, there and at Portſmouth, that they might be fit for 
ſervice, 

This done, he was ordered with the firſt fair wind, to re- 
par to ſuch a ſtation off the Groyne, where he might receive 
teſt intelligence of the enemy. 

The twelfth of May, Sir John got clear of the land, with 
toht third-rates, a fourth-rate, called the Saliſbury, and 
two ſmall frigates, and then he firſt communicated to the 
kveral captains, the ſervice they were going upon. He na 
boner made the land of Galicia, than he ſent the Saliſbury 
ad Dolphin into the ſhore, for intelligence, and the next 
M 
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VAC SATAN ICE SPA CN OE PARA. | 
Sir Jobn Munden's attempt to intercept a ſquadron of French 


two fireſhips, and to man them immediately out of other 
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day ke came to the appointed rendezvous, abqut fift lt 
Jeagues N. W. from Cape Prior, from whence, according þ rough 
a reſolution taken with the captains, they Rood fo near i Act 
that they might plainly ſee the Groyne, which was abo of 
four in the afternoon, and then ſtood off * for the re poſe, 
dezvous. monir 
The Dolphin and Saliſbury not coming back 0 ſoon ame 
was expected, 2 council of war was held, the eighteenth, yeral 
The five and twentieth, at night, the vice admiral ſent ii ninat 
a ſmack, with the Saliſbury and the Dolphin, who the nen (6luti 
morning brought off a Spaniſh boat, together with a Frend 
bark, and ſeveral priſoners, from whom they got inte . 
gence, that there were thirteen French men of war boun 
from Rochel to the Groyne. bir G 
Upon this advice, Sir John carried a preſſed ſail, to get i tra 
the windward, in order to intercept them, before they could du 
harbour themſelves; and, on the ſeyen and twentieth, hy Fr 


communicated his deſign to the captains, that they might jr 
pare for battle. The next morning early, he diſcover 
fourteen fail, between Cape Prior and Cape Ortegal, but th 
were too nimble for him, and got into the Groyne before! 
could poſſibly attack them: upon which having conſulted th 


ſhips, in the harbour of the Groyne; and, beſides, thei 
water being near ſpent and the ſhips having received damiꝶ 
by bad weather, it was reſolved che twentieth of June,! 
repair into port to refit. | 
The return of this ſquadron, without having effected any 
thing, occalioned a great clamour ; for though the rear M, 


miral himſelf, and all the captains in his ſquadron, did un T 
mouſly conclude, that at leaſt twelve-of the fourteen ſhip of P 
which they chaſed into the Groyne, were men of war: 2 high 
it was afterwards known there were no more than eight hy offic 


of force, and the reſt tranſports for the ſoldiers. 
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ſt was therefore thought neceſſary to have this matter tho- 
woghly examined into, by a court-martial. 


It fifte 
ding þ 


Near in Accordingly, his royal highneſs (who was now entered on 
28 abo de office of lord high admiral) iſſued his orders for that pur- 
the re poſe, to Sir Cloudeſly Shovel, admiral of the white, who ſum- 


moning 2 court at Spithead, the thirteeath of July, they 
came to the proper reſolutions, after having taken the ſe- 
jeral articles exhjbited againſt Sir John Munden under exa- 
mination, in the preſence of nineteen captains; by which re- 
flutions Sir John Munden was fully acquitted. 


7. 


ir George Rooke's expedition with the fleet ts Cadiz, and the 
tranſactions of @ body of land forces, under the command of the 
duke of Ormond, with a particular account of the ruining the 
French fleet, and Spanih getlrons, at Figo. 
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HE war againſt France and Spain being declared, as I 
have obſerved, the greateſt diligence was uſed in fit- 
bog out the main fleet, as well as ſundry ſquadrons, for par- 
ticular ſervices. 

it was well known, that the French were making prepa- 
ations for acts of hoſtility, and therefore more than ordina- 
ty pains were taken in equipping a very conſiderable ſquadron 
of ſhips, far an expedition to Cadiz, in conjunction with the 
Dutch. The deſign of this expedition was kept ſo ſecret, 
that it was uncertain whether it threatened France, Spain or 
Portugal, and ſo kept them all three in conſtant alarm. 


ed an 
ear ad 
unant 
ſhips 
T: ye 
t ſhips 


of Pembroke, (as high admiral) in perſon, had not his royal 


lighneſs, prince George of Denmark, been appointed to that 
office. 


George Rooke, who, beſides the command of the fleet, way 
M 2 


This expedition was to have been commanded by the ear! 


The conduct of this expedition was now committed to Sir - 
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appointed vice - admiral, lieutenant of the admixalty d 


England, and heutenant of the fleets and ſeas of this king, | 
dom; and the duke of Ormond, as I have faid before, ge. 
neral of the land forces, which conſiſted, according to fone, | 


of ſeven thouſand Engliſh and five thouſand Dutch, all very 
well appointed. (Though ſome accounts make them but ten 
thouſand in all.) | | 

But, by a particular lil, which the reader will find in the 
Appendix to the firſt volume of the annals of queen Ann, it 
appears, that the Engliſh were, including officers, nine thous 
ſand fix hundred, and fixty three; and the Dutch three thou- 


ſand nine hundred and twenty four, excluſive of officers; 


and therefore together, thirteen thouſand five hundred and 
cighty-ſeyen, without the Dutch officers, 


The thirteenth of May, the admiral, on board the Royal 
Sovereign, having the union flag, on the main-topmaſt head, 


came to Spithead, together with Sir Cloudeſly Shovel, on 
board the Queen, and the great ſhips that lay at the Nore, WW 


At the ſame 'time, rear admiral Fairborn arrived there fron 
Ireland, with a ſquadron of men of war, having on board 
four regiments of foot, being part of the land forces above. 
mentioned. | | 

The firſt of June, the duke of Ormond, with admiral Chur- 
chil, and Sir Henry Bellaſis, arrived at Portſmouth ; wer 
his royal bighneſs the prince came the next day, and the day 


following reviewed the forces which lay encamped in the ll; 


of Wight. The fourth, he took a view of the whole fleet, 
and honoured Sir George Raoke with his preſence at dinner, 
on board the Royal Sovereign. The nineteenth, the fle 
weighed from Spithead, and came to an anchor at St. Helen. 
The twenty. ſecond rear admiral Fairborn, and rear admiral 
Graydon, were detached with thirty Engliſh and Dutch ſlups 
firſt to look into the Groyne, and if they ſaw any ſquadron 


of French ſhips there, to block them up ; but if they found 


none, to cruiſe off Cape Finilterre, at ten or twelve leagug 
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{hance, north-weſt ; but the body of the fleet did not reach 
the Start till the twenty-firſt of July. 

The next day they got off the Deadman, from whence con- 
tnving their courſe croſs the bay of Biſcay, with little wind, 
dortherly, they reached the tation for joining rear admiral 
Farborn, on the thirtiecth. The laſt of July, the Lime fri- 
rate was ſent to the Groyne, in queſt of admiral Fairborn, 
ind returned the third of Auguſt; with advice, that neither 
he, nor any of the French fleet, were in the Groyne. Sir 
George hereupon made a ſignal for all the flag and land ge- 
heral officers to come on board him to a council. 

About this conſultation, the Dutch being apprehenſive that, 
iy this time the French Toulon ſquadron might be come in- 
to the ocean, were for continuing in this ſtation, till. admiral 


Furborn had joined them; but in the end they agreed to 


the pinion of the Engliſh, which was to bear away towards 
lion, in order to meet him. 

About one in the afternoon, they bore vowel and about tw 
the Plymouth came into the fleet, with advice, that admiral 
Furborn, with his ſquadron, was about nine leagues ſouth-weſt 
from thence, and that captain Norris, in the Orford, had ta- 
ken three French Prizes, and the Duteh two. The ſeventh 
the admiral made the fignal for all the cruiſers to come 1n, and 
ſent off the Lime frigate for intelligence. The next morn- 
ing the Orford came into the fleet, from admiral Fairborn, as 
the admiral himſelf did with his ſquadron about noon, after 
having been reduced to great ſtreights for want of proviſions. 
Soon after, the whole fleet made the rock of Liſbon, towards 
which place Sir George (ent the Kent and Pembroke frigates. 
On the ninth they returned, and the admiral and general ha- 
ving received all the advice they could from Mr. Methuen, 
ber majeſty's envoy at Liſbon, and the prince of Heſſe, (the 
atter of whom, together with the ſon of the former, arrived 
the tenti:, with the Adventure, L'Ayſtoff and Lime) concern- 
ing the late of Cadiz, a council of war, of land and ſea oili- 
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cers, was called, the eleventh. The next morning, the cru. 
ſers brought three Tartans into the fleet, and the 1{fahell 
yacht brought advice from Liſhon, that four French men d 
war and four galleys were in the harbour. 

They had afked leave of the governor to fink two of her 
majcity's ſhips, the Adventure and the L'Ayſtoff, which were 
then lying there, but were anſwered; That as the Englih 
were not theif enemies, they were obliged to protect then, 
being under their cannon. 

The ſame morning, Sir George made his ſignal to dray 
up in a line of battle, and ſteered away for Cadiz, which by 
noon, he had about fix leagues diſtance. About five, the 
fame afternoon, the fleet anchored in the Bay of Bulls, about 
two leagues from Cadiz, Rota bearing N. by E. and Cadi 
E. N. E. The French men of war, and the galleys, which 
hy in the bay, retired within the Puntals. 

The thirteenth, an hour beſure day, the duke of Ormond 
ſent Sir Thomas Smith, quarter maſter general, with ſeyerd 
engineers and officers, to view the backſide of the ifland of le 
on, to ſound the ſhore, and to find out the moſt convenient 
place to make a deſcent, between the iſland of St. Pedro, ad 
the town of Cadiz. Sir Thomas was in a barge with twelve 
oars, attended by the Iſabella yacht, and two frigates. Ie 
found at his arrival near the iſlands, two hundred Spauilt 
horſe, who marched along the ſhore, as he rowed by; 100 
multitudes of men, women and children, leaving the city d 
Cadiz in great conſternation. Both the town and battery it 
ed feveral ſhot at them, but without doing them any ha 


At their return, about three in the afternoon, Sir Thom 


brought his Grace the report; That thefe was one large 4nd 

two ſmaller bays, very proper to make a deſcent. 
While this was doing, ſays biſhop Burnet, the officers by 

the taking of ſome boats came to know, that thoſe of Cadit 


had ſent over the beſt of their goods, and other effects, to the 


port of St. Mary's, an open town over againſt it on the c 
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TRIUMPHANT. 18; 11 
inent of Spain; ſo that here was good plunder to be got ea- 18 


* fly, whereas the landing on the iſle of Cadiz was like to prove 
n dangerous, and, as ſome made them believe, impracticable. if 
Upon a re- conſideration of Sir George Rooke's inſtructi- 1. 
hee BY bas, the advices and intelligences they had from Mr. Methu- l 
vere en, and the prince of Heſſe - Darmſtandt, and the concurring ol 
zu information they had received from ſeveral. fiſhermen taken ' ol 
em on the coaſt, from whence it might be reaſonable to conclude, | 
be enemy bad about four thouſand diſciplined troops in the 8 
down of Cadiz, beſides burghers, and a thouſand horſe, of 
h by old troops, beſides the militia, for the guard of the coaſt; 
ten ud in regard the fleet could give no other aſſiſtance to the diſ- 


on enbarkment, than covering their forces in their landing, and 
aa bombarding the town; and the impoſſibility of ſupplying the 1 
nich forces from the fleet in blowing weather; it was judged im- it 
practicable to attempt the iſland of Cadiz immediately, in theſe 4 
circumſtances. But in conſideration the taking of Fort St. 
e Catherine's, and Fort St. Mary's, might facilitate the acceſs | 
ee the fleet into the harbour, and annoying the town with 9 bo 


* 


ent dur bombs, getting of better intelligence of their condition, | f 
an{ ud for ſupplying the flect with water, which they began to | ' 
re bein want of, and trying the affections and inclinations of the 11 
people of the country to the houſe of Auſtria, it was reſolved $: 
ih to land the forces in the Bay of Bulls, in order to reduce the 1 
d etorefaid fort and town, and upon the ſucceſs of this attempt, 1 
might be conſidered what was farther to be done, in proſe- 1 
f cution of her majeſty's farther inſtructions, and that his grace c 
m the duke of Ormond ſhould ſend a ſummons to the town, | b 
mn e ſubmit to their lawful king, of the houſe of Auſtria. Þ/ 
ind Purſuant to this reſolution, a boat was ſent, at three in 4 1 
theafternoon, from the admiral, to Cadiz, with a flag of truce, 11 


and fome declarations; and his grace the duke of Ormond 11 
n bat a letter to the governor of that place, with whom he 1 
ed been acquainted in the late war in Flanders, to invite ä 
rim to ſurrender, intimating, that having ſerved in Flanders [4 
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agaiuſt the French, he hoped he would now declare in' H ind fo 
vour of the houſe of Auſtria, which he had formerly ſo faiths to an 2 
fully ſerved. The governor returned a civil anſwer, ſigni St. Sel 
fying, That he was much obliged to his grace for his good evenin 
opinion of him, and his ſervices in Flanders, and hoped be cil of 
ſhould do nothing to forfeit the ſame, nor againſt the try The 
the king his maſter had repoſed in him. | lag, 
A council of war, of the flag and general officers, was her- puttin 
upon held, in which his grace the duke of Ormond was of 9 ral ſm 
pinion to land immediately in the ifland of Leon, the better the fe 
to take advantage of the fright and diforder into which the ſhore t 
ſudden arrival of the confederate fleet had caſt the city of Cx The 
diz. In this council of war, fays Biſhop Burnet; in which much 
their inſtructions were read, it was propoſed to conſider hu were: 
they ſhould put them in execution. O Haro, one of the ge conſtr 
neral officers, made a long ſpeech againſt landing; he ſhew e to wat 
ed how deſperate an attempt it. would prove, and how dif cident 
rent they found the ſtate of the place, from the repreſentit render 
on made of it in England. The greater number agreed vid The 
him, and all that the duke of Ormond could fay to the con prude: 
trary, was of no effect. Rooke, continues the biſhop, ſeeme foreig 
to be of the ſame mind with the duke, but all his dependent that e 
were of another opinion, ſo this was thought to be a piece i with g 
craft in him. In concluſion, the council of war came to Thi 
ſolution, not to make a deſcent on the ifland of Cadiz; u body 
without any regard had to the report made by Si Thom them, 
Smith, they adhered to this reſolution, nor were tliere at) ſoners 
orders given for bombarding the town. The ſea was for ᷑receiv. 
moſt part very high, while they lay there, but it was fo call the L 
for one day, that the engineers believed they could haye du by car 
much miſchief ; but they had no orders for it: and inde bliged 
fays Burnet, it appeared very evidently, that they intended i orivin 
do nothing but rob St. Mary's. A landing on the contin poſteſſ 

| was, as I have ſaid, reſolved on; and the ſame afternoon, Thi 
furren 


boat was ſent to Cadiz, from the admiral, with a flag of true 
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| nd ſome declarations, At five, the fleet weighed and came 11 
to an anchor, in ten fathom water, Rota bearing N. by E. and '| 
St. Sebaſtians, 8. E. by S. about three miles off ſhore. That | 
evening Sir George Rooke made a ſignal for a general coun- | 
eil of war; and on the fifteenth, the forces began to land. | 1 

The general himſelf was in his barge, with the Engliſh 1 
flag, and baron Spar 1 in another, with that of the emperor, | | | 
| putting the men in order; and in the mean while, tlie feve- 
ral ſmall frigates were ſo poſted, as they might. beſt cover 
the forces, and annoy the enemy, who were placed on the 4 
ſhore to oppoſe them. 1 

There happened to be a very great ſwell of the ſea, inſo- — 24 
much that when the boats came near the ſhore, many of them | 
were almoſt filled with water, and near thirty overſet, which 
conſtrained the ſoldiers, ſome to ſwim on ſhore, and others 
to wade thro? up to their necks; and as by this unlucky ac- 
cident ſome were drowned, fo were great part of barrow arms 
rendered unfit for ſervice. 

The order and manner of their landing, togethes with the 
prudent inſtructions given by the duke for that end, being 
foreign to my purpoſe, I omit them, and ſhall only obſerve, 
that every thing was conducted in the moſt exact order, and 1 

with great regularity. 1 
tie Sp oppoſed the landing of our troops, with 4 | | 

body of horſe; but the lieutenant-general, who commanded 

them, being killed in the action, ſome of them were taken pri- I 

ſoners, and the reſt put to flight. The Dutch likewiſe | [ 

received ſome damage from their fort, St. Catherine's ; but | 

the Lenox, one of our third-rate men of war, commanded 1 

by captain Jumper, bringing her broad - ſide to bear, ſoon o- — of 

bliged them to retire. Our ſmall frigates in the mean time 4 
driving them from their batteries, on the left, the Dutch | 1 

poffefled themſelves of the cannon mounted upon them. 1 

The ſixteenth, the forces marched towards Rota, which 1 
ſurrendered without ſtriking a blow, and the general taking | 
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his quarters in the caſtle, the army encamped ** the plact 

While theſe things were doing on ſhore, a council of wy, 
of flag-officers, was held on board the Liberty, to conſult hoy 
the bombardment of Cadiz might be moſt effectually Put in 


execution. The field pieces, with four mortars, and propet 


ammunition, as alſo the dragoons and train-horſes being put 
on ſhore, between the ſeventeenth and the nincteenth, the next 
day, the army marched to port St, Mary's, which they found 
deſerted by the inhabitants, but full of riches; with which 
the ſoldiers made very free, and had their ſwing of plunder 
for ſeveral days the plenty of wine found there, having, a 
it was ſaid, in juſtification of the officers, rendered them ungo- 
vernable. Two hundred Spaniſh ſoldiers, who made a feint 
of defending a ſtrong houſe, ſurrendered at diſcretion. 


Both officers and ſoldiers (ſays biſhop Burnet) ſet them 


ſelves with great courage againſt this tempting, but harm- 


Jeſs enemy; ſome of the general officers ſet a very ill exan- 
ple to all the reſt; chiefly O Haro and Bellaſis. The duke of 


Ormond tried to hinder itz but did not exert his authority, 


for if he had made ſome examples at firſt, he might have 


prevented the miſchief that was done : but the whole army 
running ſo violently on the ſpoil, he either was not able, or, 


through a gentleneſs of temper, was not willing to proceed 


to extremities. He had publiſhed a manifeſto, according to 
his inſtructions, by which the Spaniards were invited to ſub 


mit to the emperor; and he offered his protection to all who 


came in to him: but the ſpoil of St. Mary's was Rouge 20 


ill commentary on that text. 
The firſt night, the half famiſhed and thirſty ſoldiers ſpent 


in the cellars of rich wines they had found out. The next 
day, their licentiouſneſs being heightened by the fumes ol 


their liquor, they proceeded to rifle and pillage the houſes, 
in a moſt outrageous manner, not contenting themſelves to 
take moveables, but breaking and ſpoiling what they cou 


not carry away. And as this booty would have been of 10 
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de to them, unleſs they could ſecure it on board the fleet, 
they called the ſeamen to their afliſtance, who from ſeconds 
bon became principals, and pilfered whatever they could 
ly bands on, with more cagetneſs than the others. Nor did 
the plundering ſtop here: for the officers of the army them- 
elves thought it prudence to {ſhare the ſweetneſs and profit 
of 2 miſdemeanor, which they could not hinder; nay, ſome 
went ſo far as to think themſelves entitled by their eminent 
tations, to engroſs the greater part of the booty. For which 
purpoſe, they fet guards on the avenues, and ſtopped all the 
meaner ſort, that were carrying goods to the fleet, with 
which they ſtored their own magazines, and afterwards re- 
tiled them for ready money. Some churches fared no better 


| than private houſes, being deſpoiled of their moſt precious 
ornaments. Inſomuch that the damage done the enemy was 


computed at three millions ſterling. The duke of Ormond 
(who had ſo ſtrictly forbid plundering) ſo highly reſented the 
breach of his commands, that Sir Henry Bellaſis, and Sit 
Charles O Haro were afterwards put under arreſt for it. 
The diſappointment of the nation's hopes from this expe- 
dition, was certainly in a great meaſure owing to this miſ- 
management, and want of diſcipline, at Port St. Mary's. To 
fall upon a people (ſays the author of the life of queen Ann) 
in that manner, whom they ſhould have treated as friends, 


to raviſh the nups, plunder private houſes, and even churches, 


was ſuch an effetual method of provoking that bigotted peo- 
ple, that no ſucceſs was to be expected afterwards but what 
was to be obtained by downright force. 

The twenty-ſecond, a party was ſent back, under the com - 
mand of colonel Pierce, from Port St. Mary's, to St. Cathes 
tine's fort, which ſurrendered after ſome oppoſition, From 
luis time, to the ſeventeenth of September, was ſpent in coun- 
cls of war, held, ſometimes of the flag, and ſometimes of the 
general officers alone, and, at other times, of both together, 
1 repreſentations and propoſals made from one to the other z 
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and in exchanging of letters between the duke of Orrin, 
the admiral, and the prince of Heſſe, (a tedious repetition of 
which, as they all ended in nothing, could not but be diſagree. 
able to the reader.) During all which time nothing was done 
but a fruitleſs attempt of baron Spar's on the Mattagorda, a 
inconſiderable fort over againſt the Puntals. I ſhall therefore 
haſten to a concluſion of this unſucceſsful expedition, to make 
way for a more particular relation of an action, which ſuc: 
ceeded, and which ended more to the advantage of the con- 
federates, as well as to the honour of all concerned in it, 
After all theſe councils, meſſages, propoſals and letters, 
which produced no reſolution conducive to the deſign and ex: 


pectations of the voyage, and all the forces being re-embarked, 


a general council of ſea and land general officers was held on 


board the Ranelagh, where the point under conſideration 


was, Whether it was adviſcable to make a ſecond attempt it 


Spain? And after ſome debate, the queſtion being put, it pal 


ſed in the negative; upon which it was reſolved; that the ſlet 


ſhould take the firſt opportunity of proceeding for England. 


The next day, the admiral made a ſignal to weigh, ba. 


ing a fine land · breeze; and biſhop Burnet ſays, that ſome of 


the ſhips crews were ſo employed in bringing and beſtowing 
the plunder, that they took not the neceſſity cate to furnill 
themſelves with freſh water, but the wind flackening they 
came to an anchor again. The nineteerith the fleet weighed 


anchor again, and plied ſome days with an eaſy and variadie 


wind. During this time two letters were ſent from Mr. Me 
thuen, her majeſty's envoy at Liſbon, one to the duke of Ur 
mond, the other to Sir George Rooke, by which he afſured 
them, that the king of Portugal wonld willingly aſſiſt in? 
ny thing that ſhould be deſired; not only in that port, but i 
any other ports of his dominions. A genetal council v 
thereupon called the twenty-ſecond, but it was reſolved io 


adhere to their former reſolution. The twenty - third, tit 
diſpoſition was made for the ſquadron to be ſent to the Weſt. 
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lndies, which being compleated on the four and twentieth, 
the admiral made his ſignal for them to depart. 
The ſame day, being off Cape St. Vincent, the Engliſh flag 


E ,ficers took into confideratian ſeveral clauſes in her maje- 


ſly's inſtructions, relating to the wintering of ſeveral of the 
great ſhips abroad; but it was concluded not ta he advilſe- 
able, for ſeveral reaſons. 


PPP 


4 particular account of the ruining the French fleet, and Spaniſh 
N galleons at Vigo. | 


IR George Rooke, being on his way to England with 
the fleet, as I haye ſaid before, ſent, the twenty-firſt of 
September, the Eagle, the Stirling-Caſtle, and Pembroke, 


C with ſome tranſports, to water in Lagos bay. They arrived 


there the next day, and the land officers who were on board 
the Pembroke, going immediately on ſhore, they got intelli- 
rence, that the Spaniſh plate fleet, with a good convoy of 
French men of war, had put in at Vigo, a port in Galicia. 

This diſcoyery was made in the following manner: in 
company with theſe officers, went on ſhore Mr. Beauvoir, 3 
zentleman of Jerſey, and chaplain of the Pembroke. When they 
came to the town, they could find no body that could under- 
ſtand them, ſo that roving, for ſome time, from place ta 


place, the chaplain, at length, eſpying a gentleman, who by 


is countenance and garh, ſeemed to be no Portugueſe, and 
addreſſing himſelf to him in the French language, he prov- 
ed to be the French conſul, into whoſe favour Mr. Beauvoir 
lad fo far infinuated himſelf, that the other offered the uſe 


Jet bis houſe, both for himſelf and ſome of his friends. They 


h there two nights, in which time the chaplain having an 
opportuninty of ſeveral converſations with the conſul; the lat- 
er boallingly magnified the power of France, adding, that 
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bis moſt Chriſtian majeſty would have ſuch a potent fleet » 
ſea next ſummer, that neither the Engliſh nor Dutch ſhoulg 
dare to ſtir out of their harbours z for the proving of which, 


he gave the chaplain broad hints of Mr. Chateau-Renzug'; 
being ſafe, not far off, with the galleons. On the twenty. 


fourth, in the evening, the chaplain being informed, that 
there was 2 gentleman come from Liſhon, bound for the 
fleet, and that he deſigned next morning to go on board one 
of the Engliſh men of war, his curioſity led him, to ſend to 
the gentleman, to acquaint him, that if he did not go an 

board that night, he would loſe his paſſage, ſince the {quz! 
dron was to fail very early next morning; and that if he 
pleaſed to go off, he had a boat "at his ſervice, and that he 
ſhould be welcome on board the Pembroke. The gentlena 
having accepted of the invitation, and both of them nov 
waiting on ſhore for the boat, Mr. Beauvoir aſked the gen- 


tleman, what news? Great news, anſwered the other, fe 
Chateau-Renaud is at Vigo, with thirty men of war and tu 


and twenty galleons, bein 8 much the ſame number the French 


envoy had mentioned to the chaplain, whoſe curioſity encrez 
fing, he enquired farther, who he was, and from whence li 
came ? To which the gentleman replied, he was both a 5p 


niard and a German, that he came from Liſbon, was ſent , 
the imperial ambaſſador, at that court, to Faros, in order 


go on board the fleet, which they ſuppoſed to be {till beton 
Cadiz, but that coming thither, he found the fleet had pal 
fed by. And that being informed that an Engliſh ſquadro 
was in Lagos bay, he came to that town, to get him 25 


' 


ſage, and that he had two letters, one for the prince of Hell 


and the other for Mr. Methuen, jun. which contained th 

articulars of that important news, for the confirming « 
| Which he pulled them out of his pocket, and  ſhewed ther 
Mr. Beauvoir. The latter being ſatisfied with the truth 
what the gentleman ſaid, and at the ſame time, knowing © 
the prince of Heſſe and Mr. Methuen were gone from 0 
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hoard the fleet for Liſbon, he had ſo much preſence of mind 
45 to conceal it from the meſſenger, leſt he ſhould refuſe to 
zo along with him, and ſo carried him on board the Pem- 
broke, where they found the captain already a- bed; and the 
meſſenger being tired with his long journey, went alſo imme- 


diately to repoſe himſelf. However, the chaplain, impatient 


of diſcovering what intelligence he had got, bolted into the 
great cabin, awaked captain Hardy, and having acquainted 
tim with the news of the French ſquadron and Spaniſh gal- 
ons being at Vigo, the meſſenger next morning confirmed 
the fame, and produced his letters, but when he heard that 
the priuce and Mr. Methuen were gone by ſea to Lisbon, 


he was much ſurprized, and earneſtly deſired to be put on 


ſhore, which the captain agreed to. 

This intelligence captain Hardy (afterwards Sir Thomas, 
ind a flag officer) commander of the Pembroke, communica- 
ted to captain Wiſhart, cammander of the Eagle, and to the 


yhole ſquadron. There was immediately a conſultation of 


captains held, wherein it was reſolved, that this news was of 
ſuch vaſt importance that a ſhip ſhould be ſent to acquaint 
the admiral with it, and as captain Hardy had the beſt fail- 
or, and was maſter of the intelligence, he was pitched upon 
to ſail a-head to find out the fleet. 

He was put upon ſo very difficult a piece of work, that 
lad he not been a very experienced ſeaman, and eminently 
zealous for the ſervice, he had ſcarce ever been able to have 
cfected it; for to ſay nothing of the fleet's having taken va- 
nous courſes, by reaſon of the variableneſs of the weather, 
the head of his ſhip was looſe, which endangered his maſts, 
bis ſhip very leaky, and himſelf and his men were reduced 
to two biſkets a day. However, bravely ſurmounting all 
thoſe difficulties, and the preſſing inſtances of his men to bear 
Way to England, he traverſed the ſeas, and cruiſed in queſt 
the flect, till he found it. 

The ſixth (Mr. Burchett ſays the ſeventh) he joined it, 


L I | ed it his opinion, that they ſhould directly ſet ſail for Vigy 
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and acquainted the admiral with the news. He imparted thy 


fame immediately to the Dutch admiral, and having decly, o_ 


faſtene 
under- 
chors « 
moore: 
men 0! 
ed, wit 
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the Dutch admiral readily concurred, and Sir George hay 
ing the next day called a council of flag officers, it was rg 
ſolved to attempt them. 

It was reſolved that in regard the attempting and deſtroy 
ing the French and Spaniſh ſhips at Vigo, would be af grey 
advantage to her majeſty, and no leſs honourable to her i 


FE lies, and in a great meaſure, to reduce the exorbitant power Biſh 

. of France, the fleet ſhould make the beſt of their way to that bened, 

5 port, and fall on immediately with the whole line, if tber uns, ti 
Fi were room ſufficient for it, otherwiſe to attack the enemy greater 

: with ſuch detachments, az might render the enterprize mob unded 

_- effeqtual and ſucceſsful, Hota | 

The fleet, purſuant to the reſolution of the council Upon. 

war, began to ſteer their courſe for Vigo, and the admin dar ad 

having diſpatched two frigates for intelligence, they retur no ord 

. ed on the ninth of October, at night, with a confirmation Haiſter 
14 of captain Hardy's account, adding, that the enemy's i nnnc! 
| lay up the river in Redondello harbour; and one of go v 
Cloudeſly Shovel's ſquadron coming into the fleet the u was tri 

morning, with advice, that the admiral was off Cape Fi The 

| ſterre, there was orders ſent him to join the grand fleet; on breadth 

1 eleventh in the afternoon, the fleet came to anchor at M fmall f. 
go, the weather having proved ſo hazy, that the town nem wherey 

diſcovered them till they were juſt upon it, and though elf is 

fired very thick from that place, yet the confederates tool pable © 

little notice of it. The French admiral, Monſ. Chateau -· q battery 

paud, to give him his due commendation, had taken all bu fort, on 

man precautions to ſecure his fleet. Anothe 

He had not only drawn them up beyond a very na10 mile, a 

ſtreight, defended by a caſtle on the one fide, and platform the nor 

pn both ſides of the ſtreight, whereon he had planted 1 4 ſtate 

ne fe 
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ed Hh doom made up of maſts, yards, cables, top-chaios and caſks 
dec WWW agened together with ropes, ſeveral yards in circumference, 
Vigo joder-run with hawſers and cables, and kept ſteady by an- 
e haviWhors caſt on both fides of it: the top-chain at each end was 


moored to a ſhip of ſeventy guns. Within the boom, hve 
men of war, of ſixty and ſeventy guns each, were ſo moor- 
ed, with their broad fides fronting the entrance of the ſtreight, 
that they might fire at any ſhips that came near the boom 
and platforms, 


igned, otherwiſe the place had been inacceſſible; but as it 


ester than any they would have met with, if they had 
handed on the iſle of Cadiz. He adds, that as the Spaniſh 
Flota had put in at Vigo, Methuen, the queen's miniſter at 
Libon, ſent advertiſements to all the places, where he thought 
our advice boats might be ordered to call: Rooke had given 
no order for any to call, ſo held on his courſe towards Cape 
Fiiſterrez; but when he received the intelligence (in the 
manner I have above related) he turned his courſe towards 
Vigo very unwillingly, as was faid, and Og: the advice 
was true, reſolved to force his way in. 

The harbour's mouth (ſays Mr. Burchett) is about the 
breadth of a ſhot from a muſket, and on the entrance was a 
mall fort, with a trench running about a quarter of a mile, 
whereupon was a battery of ſixteen guns; and the harbour 
tlelf is ſurrounded in ſuch a manner with hills, that it is ca- 
pable of being made very ſtrong. On the left hand was a 
battery of about twenty guns, and between that and the 
fort, on the right, a boom was placed athwart the harbour. 
Another account ſays, the breadth was about the third of a 
Emile, with a battery of eight braſs and twelve iron guns, on 
the north ſide, and on the ſouth fide a platform, with twen- 
ty ſtately braſs guns, and twenty goqd iron guns; belides a 


N 


* 


Biſhop Burnet fays, he had not time to finiſh what he de- 


vas, the difficulty in forcing this port was believed to be 


lone fort with a trench about it, mounted with ten guns, 
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defended by five hundred men. The French men of wy 


(continues Mr. Burchett) lay almoſt in the form of 2 half 


moon, a conſiderable diſtance within this boom, whereas hat 
they anchored cloſe to it, and laid their broad ſides, to bear 
upon our ſhips, as they approached, we ſtrould, in all probs 
bility, have found the taſk much more difficult, but th 

bad ſo great a dependance on the ſtrength of the boon, xx 
to think themſelves ſuſficiently ſecured by that, and the hat 


teries on both ſides the harbour. 


As ſoon as the cönfederate fleet came to an cb the 


| - admiral called a general council of land and ſea officers, where 


it was reſolved to AP the foreing of the harbour the neu 
morning. | 
For the better execution of the reſolution taker in thi 


council of war, the admiral ſpent a great part of the night in 


going from ſhip to ſhip, in his own boat, to give the neceſſ. 
Ty orders, and to encourage both vos _ ſeamen to di 
their duty the next day. 

The duke of Ormond was landed, ina andy bay, abou 
two leagues diſtant from Vigc, on the ſouth fide of the river 
with between two and three thouſand men; and meeting 
with no oppoſition in landing, his grace ordered the grens 
diers, under the lord Shannon, and cotonel Pierce, to march 
directly to the fort, which guarded the entrance into the har: 
bour where the boom lay, which they executed with much 
alacrity and courage; and the duke himſelf, at the head of 
the reſt of the forces, marched on foot over craggy mou: 
tains, to ſuſtain the firſt detachment; at the ſame time, then 
appeared about eight thoufand men be tween the fort and the 
Hills, yet they made only a feint ſhew of ſkirmiſhing at 2 div 
tance, and as the grenadiers advanced, they retired; and tic 
former in like manner, driving before them another part 
of the enemy, followed them to the very fort, and brave! 
made themſelves maſters of the lower platform, whereal 
were eight and thirty pieces of cannon, Hereupon hevit 
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hat general Churchill's regiment advanced on the left, and 


took their . poſts as they ſaw moſt convenient: the batteries 
being taken, tho”. (as Mr. Burchett obſerves) the French and 
Spaniards; according to report, had near twenty thouſand 
men, at or near the place; (and indeed, continues he, had not 
the forts and the hattery, at the end of the trench, been firſt 
taken, there would have been much more difficulty found in 
forcing the boom, and burning the French ſhips.) The ene- 
my retired into an old tower or ſtone caſtle, and from thence, 
for ſome ſhort time, fired briſkly upon the Engliſh ; but the 
grenadiers plying them warmly with their grenadoes, and 
pelting them with their fuzees, as ſoon as they appeared on the 
wall, M. De Sorel, a valiant captain of a French man of war, 
who commanded in the fort, having encouraged his men to 
make a dating puſh for their lives, opened the gates, intend- 
ing to force his way through the Engliſh with ſword in 
hand ; but the grenadiers ruſhed immediately into the caſtle, 
made themſelyes maſters of it, and took near three hundred 
French ſeamen, and fifty Spaniards, with their officers priſon- 
ers at diſcretion.,, A ſmall party of the enemy endeavoured 
to make their eſcape through the water; but were ſtopped 
by a detachment of the Dutch. 

As ſoon as the land forces were got on ſhore, the twelfth 
in the morning, the admiral gave the ſignal to weigh, the 
line was formed, and the ſquadron was briſkly bearing up to 
the boom, when the van was got within gun ſhot of the 
batteries, it fell calm, ſo that they were neceſſitated to come 
to an anchor again. However, a freſh gale coming up, not 
long after, vice admiral Hopſon, in the Torbay, being next 
to the enemy, immediately cut his cables, clapt on his ſails, 
and bearing up directly upon the boom, amidſt all the ene- 
mies fire, broke through at once, caſt anchor between the 
Bourbon and L'Eſperance, (or the Hope) two French men 
of war, which count Chateau- Renaud had placed near the 
boom, and, with unparalleled reſolution, received ſeveral 
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broad-fides from them. The reſt of vice admiral Hopſod' 
diviſion; and vice admiral Vandergoes, with his detachment, 
having weighed at the ſame time, ſailed abreaſt towards the 
boom, to add the greater weight and force to the ſhock, but 
being bees ed they all ſtruck, and were obliged to hack and 
cut their way through; but a freſh gale blowing again, the 
Dutch vice admiral made ſuch good uſe of it, that having hit 
the paſſage, which the valiant Hopſon had made, he boldly 
went in, and made himſelf maſter of the Bourbon. All this 
while admiral Hopſon was in extreme danger; for being 
clapt on board by a French fireſhip, whereby his rigging wa 
preſently ſet on fire, he expected every moment to be burnt; 
but it very fortunately fell out, that the French ſhip, which 
indeed was a merchantman laden with fnuff, and fitted uy 
in hafte for a fireſhip, being blown up, the ſauff, in ſome 
meaſure, extinguiſhed the fire, and preſerved the Engliſh man 
of war from being conſumed. However, the vice admit 
received conſiderable damage in this action. For beſides his 
having the fore-top-maſt ſhot by the board, one hundred and 
fifteen men killed and drowned, and nine wounded, mok d 
his fails were burnt and fcorched, his fore-yard burnt to1 
coal, and his larboard ſhrouds, fore and aft, burt to the 


dead eyes; infomuch, though he preſerved the ſhip, he ws 
afterwards obliged to leave ber himſelf, and hoiſt his flag + 


board the Monmonth. 
For this good ſervice, as well the officers as the men, when 
they came home, were deſervedly rewarded, ſome with me 


dals and chains of gold, and the reſt according to theit rt 


ſpective qualities. 


At the ſame time, captain Bokenham, in the Aﬀociation 
of ninety guns, laid his broad-fide againſt a battery of ſevt1- 
teen guns, on the left ſide of the harbour, while captain Wy: 
vell in the Barfleur, a ſhip of the like force, was ſent to bat 
ter the fort on the other fide. Thus for a long while, there 
was a conſiderable firing of great and ſmall ſhot on both dc 
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ll the French admiral, ſeeing the platform and fort in the 
hands of the victorious Engliſh, his fireſhip ſpent in vain, 
the Bourbon taken, the boom cut, and the confederate fleet 
pouring in upon him, he ſet fire to his owa ſhip, and order- 
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example, which was done in great confuſion, yet could he 
not be ſo punctually obeyed, but that ſeveral men of war and 
gilleons were taken by the Engliſh and Dutch. 

To make this victory ſtill more glorious and memorable, 
it was obtained with a very inconſiderable loſs on the confe- 


nl Hopſon, as before mentioned, the Kent had only her 
fore-mait ſhot, and her boatſwain wounded, the Aſſociation her 
main-maſt ſhot, and two men killed, the Barfleur had her 
main-mait ſhot, two men killed, and as many wounded; and 
the Mary her boltſprit ſhot: of the land forces two heute- 
pants and about forty ſoldiers were killed, colonel Pierce 


in the thigh, and colonel Seymour, colonel Newton and 


wounded, | 
The number of men killed on the French ſide was much 
the ſame as that of the allies; but they had near four hun- 


when 
h me- 
it re- 


Monſieur d' Aliegre, commodore of the ſquadron, the mar- 
quis De la Galliſſoniere, Monſieur De Sorel, and ſeveral o- 
ther officers of note. Count de Chateau-Renaud, and the 
Spaniſh general, with ſome others made their eſcape; but 
1 Joſepho Checon, the Spaniſh admiral, was made pri- 
oner. | 


The conſequence of this victory was a vaſt booty both of 


0 bat. plate and other things, the value of which cannot well be 
. computed. But though the duke of Ormond poll fled him- 
&< 


ſelf of Redondella (where was found a great deal of plate 
belonging to the French officers which his grace cauſed to 
2: 
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ed the reſt of the captains, under his command, to follow his 


ferates fide 3 for beſides the damage received by vice admi - 


ws wounded by à cannon ball from our own men of war, 


Mr. Talmarſh, with about thirty private men were alſo 


dred officers and men taken priſoners, among whom were. 
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it was not adviſeable to leave a good ſquadron of ſhips, wit 


| rage ſuch of the Spaniards, as favoured the emperor, to d 
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be divided among the officers of his own fleet) and wollt 
have attacked Vigo, and wintered there, yet the circumſtan 


ces of things would not allow it. 
It came under conſultation (ſays biſhop Burnet) wheel 
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the Jand forces, to winter at Vigo. The neighbourhood d 
Portugal would have made it eaſy for them to be furniſh 
with proviſions and other neceſſaries. This might alſo « 
courage the king to declare himſelf, when there was ſuck 
force and fleet lying ſo near him : : it might likewiſe encon 


clare themſelves, when they ſaw a place of fafe retreat, ai 
a force to protect them. The duke of Ormond, upon thel 
conſiderations offered to ſtay, if Rooke would have confent 
ed; but he excuſed it; he had ſent home the victuallers, wit 
the ſtores; and ſo he could-not ſpare what was neceſſary, fo 
ſuch as would ſtay there; and indeed, he had fo order 
matters, that he could not ſtay long enough to try, whethe 


they could: raiſe and ſearch the men of war, and pallet By tl 
that were ſunk: he was obliged to make all poſlible hl (. very 
home; and if the wind had turned to the eaſt, which on m apt! 
dinary in that ſeaſon, a great part of our ſhips Crews MU oc {is r 
have died of hunger. the ann: 
The | 

The admiral ſent his anſwer to, „nd opinion on the duke twenty 
propoſals, by a letter i in tue following words. 5 England 
forces le 
My Lord Duke, | the fore. 
HAVE juſt now received the favour of your gre bour wi 
letter, and am ready and willing to, do any thing 1 one gfth 
that may contribute to the publick ſervice; and if your H wether 
thinks it ſafe to remain in this part of Spain, with the ard galleons, 
1 will venture to leave ſive or ſix frigates with you; thou} arrived i 
I can hardly think thoſe ſhips ſafe any longer than they Wh de great 


at ſez, conſidering that the French, who had ſuch advant} 
©» $ 3 „„ ; \ 1 Fea 40 6 »% N f 
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were not; and, 1 believe, I can alſo leave your grace fx 


weeks or two months proviſion for the army, which is the 
moſt I can do, great part of what was intended for that pur - 
poſe, having been ſent to the Weſt-Indies. If your grace 
has any intentions to continue here, I believe it will be beſt 
| to let the guns remain at the fort, l ſhall order our boats to 
Redondella te-morrow in the evening, to bring off the ſick 
men, and then your grace will have time to determine, whe- 
ther to march to Vigo, or to the place you propoſe for em- 
barking the day following; and if you march to Vigo, I be- 
eve the priſoners ſhould be ſent to the other fide, that they 
may not re-inforce that garriſon. As ſoon as the frigates 
come in from Sir Cloudeſly Shovel's ſtation, I ſhall ſend an 
expreſs to Liſbon, to give Mr. Methuen an account of our 
{acceſs here, as I ſhall the Pembroke to Eagland, on Friday 
morning. | | : 

ng Jam, &c. 


. George Rooke, - 

By this letter one would not imagine the fleet to have been 
ſo very deſtitute of proviſions, as the biſhop makes it; and I 
am apt to believe it genuine, becauſe what Mr. Burchett ſays 
of this matter ſeems to be an extract of it, or rather a copy of 
the annals of queen Anne, which is ſo. 

The ſixteenth of October, Sir Cloudeſly Shovel, with about 
twenty of her majeſty's ſhips, joined the grand fleet from 
England ; the next day, the duke of Ormond, with the land 
forces left. Redondella z and on the nineteenth in the morning, 
the forces being embarked, the admiral failed from Vigo har- 
bour with one firſt-rate, four ſecond-rates, three third-rates, 
one fifth- rate, four fireſhips, three bombs, and two yachts, 
together with ſeveral Dutch ſhips of war, and one of the 
guleons, which was rigged; and having a fine land breeze 
anved in the Downs the ſeventh of November, from wh-age 
the great ſhips were brought to Chatham. 
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The wind continued favourable (ſays biſhop Burne) 6 
they got home ſafe, but half ſtarved. Thus (continues he) 
ended this expedition, which was ill projected and worſe ex. 
ecuted. The duke of Ormond told me (adds the biſhop) ty 
had not half the ammunition that was neceſſary for the u 
king of Cadiz, if they had defended themſelves well: though 
he believed they would not have made any great reſiſtance 
if he had landed on his firſt arrival, and not given them time 


to recover from the diſorder, into which the firſt {urprigh 


had put them. A great deal of the treaſures taken at Via 
was 'embezzled, and fell into private hands: one of the gi 
leons foundered at fea, The publick was not much enrichel 


by his extraordinary capture; yet the loſs our enemies ſuffered] 


by it was a vaſt one, and to compleat the ruin of the Spauil 
merchants, the king ſeized on the plate that was taken out 
of their ſhips at their firſt arrival at Vigo. 

I ſhall conclude this relation as 1 did that of the expedity 
on to Cadiz, with an account that the French ſay of it: the 
confederate fleet (ſays F. Daniel) were more ſucceſsful at Ve 
go than at Cadiz. The count De Chateau-Renaud was re 
turning as convoy to the Spaniſh galleons, which were bound, 
very richly laden, from Mexico to Cadiz; but when he ar 
rived within ſight of that port, he found the fleets of Eng 
land and Holland in poſſeſſion of the harbour. He offered 
to convey them into ſome port of France; but to that they 
would not on any account give their conſent ; ſo he was for 
ced to go into the port of Vigo. He took all the meaſures ie 
poſſibly could to put this poor harbour into a poſture of de 
fence, and cqnvey a great part of the gold and ſilver cu 
of the galleons to Lago, within land. Not many days alte! 
admiral Rocke appeared, and landing two thouſand men, i 
tacked the fort and the batteries which defended the port. 
The fort they took, after ſome reſiſtance, and ſeized upob 
a battery, whilſt the veſſels broke down the boom which via 
laid before the haven. The count De Chateau-Renauy 
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when he found he had no hopes left, gave orders to the 
commanders of the ſhips and galleons, to ſet fire to them as 
ſon as they had drawn out their men, while he threw a 
body of troops into the town and caſtle to defend them, 
They had time only to burn ſeven” veſlels, and to run four 
ground. Fifteen galleons were likewiſe burnt, and four 
run aground, and as many frigates. Five men of war and 
many galleons were taken by the enemy. This action coſt 
them nine hundred men killed or wounded. They took the 
$paniſh admiral, Monſieur d' Aliegre, chief of a ſquadron, 
the marquis de Galliſſoniere, Meſſieurs de Monbault, and la 
Maiſon-fort, captains of ſhips. The French loſt Monſieur de 
h Rade and de VEſcalette, lieutenants, de Pont de Veſe, an 
enſign, Tricambaut, captain of a ſhip and Monſieur Du Pleſ. 
fs Liencourt, Among the wounded were De Camilli, Pie. 
mont, La Tour, Landry, la Valette, Marigni, Lambourg, 
Chatelet, the Chevalier Begon, the Sieurs de St. Victor and 
Hardi. The enemy attempted to make themſelves maſters 
of Vigo, but were repulſed by the prince De Barbanſon, go- 
vernor of the province of Galicia, and by Mr. Renaud. 

With this account, that of Monſieur De Larrey, and the 
relation written by a Spaniſh anonymous author of this ex- 
pedition, perfectly agree: and all endeavour, by a general 
and ſum:nary account only to conceal the Lis of ge 
the Spaniards ſuſtained, 
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SATA TA vv iv vv 
ne 5 Naval expeditions to the coaſt of Frame: 


IN the year 1758, the French navy conſiſted of ſeventy 
ſeven line of battle ſhips, and thirty-nine frigates from 
thirty-ſix to twelve guns each. The Spaniſh fleet conſiſted of 
fifty-two ſhips of the line, twenty · ſix frigates, from thirty u 
ſixteen guns, thirteen zebeques, of twenty-four guns, fou 
bombs, and four fireſhips. Mr. Pitt, having fixed his eye up 
on the ſea ports of France, ſtationed two ſquadrons to block 
up the ports of Toulon and Rochfort, having had certain its 
. telligence that the French were equipping two grand fleets i 
thoſe ports, which were deſigned for the relief of Louitbourg 
Admiral Oſborn had orders to truize with a ſquadron be 


tween Cape de Gat and the Spaniſh port of Carthagena. N. # 5 
de la Clue failed with a ſquadron, but finding the Streightsb "i 1 
well guarded, put into Carthagena. Five ſhips more failed 4 wy 
from Toulon, two of which got into Carthagena, and waitel nn "FE 
for the other three in the offing, in expectation of them. Ad: ang i 
miral Osborn had ſtationed the Gibraltar frigate to watch * * | 
their motions: ſhe fell in with the three laſt, commanded by "= : 
M. de la Queſne, who was going to North America, to han wind nd 
the command both at ſea and land. She had led them tug & the 
a wild-gooſe chace, that at three in the morning they found | . 
themſelves in the midſt of the Engliſh ſhips. + Mr. Osbon = . 
perceiving ſome ſtrangers, made them the ſignal, which they le of 4 
did not anſwer, but edged off; he fired a few guns at the b 5. Na 
droyant, without any effect. Mr. Osborn made the {ignal ion „ * 
the Monmouth, Shrewsberry, and Hampton - court to chace the wt 5 
| Foudroyant; the Revenge and the Berwick: to chace 100 Ws 
pheus and Monarque, and the Montague to chace the other FR 
theſe laſt drove her on ſhore below a ſmall caſtle, which K = ny 
red at them, The Monmouth gave chace to the Fouuroyan - ten 
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ind the Revenge to Orpheus; the Monmouth came up with 
her about ſeven, and the fire grew warm on both ſides; and 
little after one the Foudroyant ſtruck to the Monmouth. 
Captain Gardener loſt his life in the action. The Monmouth 
enty had only twenty-four and twelve pounders, the Foudroyant 
tom twenty-rwo to forty-two pounders, ſo that the one was 
no more than a frigate, in compariſon af the other; the one 
had one thouſand men, and eighty- four guns, the other on- 
tou four hundred and ſeventy men, and ſixty- four guns. This 
up Foudroyant was one of the beſt ſhips the French had, and the 
ſhip Galiſſonier was in, when he met Byng off Minorca. The 
Reverge took POrpheus, and they were both carried into 
Gibraltar, This was one of the braveſt actions the Engliſh 
had during the time of the late war; and fo fine a ſhip as 
the Foudroyant will be for ever the pride of England, and 
the ſhame of France. Thus was their ſcheme for relieving 
Lovisbourg defeated ; M. de la Clue failed back for Toulon, 
where his ſhips were laid up. 
The enemy's embarkation at Rochfort had no better ſuc- 
ceſs. Admiral Hawke arriving at Baſque Road the third of 
April, with ſeven ſhips of the line, and three frigates, drove 
ix ſhips of the line, two frigates, and forty tranſports, with 
three thoufand men, into St. Martin's, in the iſle of Rhe, the 
wind not ſuffering him to come up with them. About four 
in the afternoon, the enemy's grand convoy of forty tranſ- 
ports, with three thouſand men, from Rochfort, eſcorted by 


ile of Aix, waiting for the other convoy, who had fled into 
dt. Martin's; but obſerving the Engliſh ſquadron bear down 
upon them, they flipt their cables, and ran in great confuſi- 


ſhips and tranſports lying on their broad ſides ; however for 
all the efforts of our admiral to take or defiroy them, moſt 
of them got into Rachfort. The Eſſex of ſixty- four guns, 


five men of war, and ſeven frigates, were diſcovered off the 


on; at fix, their commodore made off, night coming on. 
Next morning, they made a moſt pitiful ſight, both king's 
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Vith the Pluto and Proſerpine fGreſhips, fell in with tuch 


aud a letter of marque, of twenty guns; theſe they took, 
with one of the tranſports. This gave the finiſhing ſtrhe 


Bay of Biſcay, in order to ſpread the alarm more widely, aud 


the fleet, which was commanded⸗by Commodore Howe, vil 


' viſible, that the town, ſtrongly ſituated on a peninſula, com 
municated with the main land only by a long and parroy 


2 regular fiege; yet our forces were, for want of ſtrength and 


2 


fail of tranſports, eſcorted by a frigate of twenty-two gun 


to their efforts for the relief of Loeisbourg, and the reinforo 
ment of their army in North America.” 

Iwo ſquadrons, by the latter end of May, were in read 
neſs for ſailing. The greater under Lord Anſon, the ſm 
ler under Commodore Howe, which was ſo deſigned to conf 
voy the tranſports and to favour the landing and reimbarkſ 
ment. The land forces conſiſted of ſixteen battalions, and 
nine troops of light horſez they were commanded by the late 
duke of Marlborough. They failed from Portſmouth on the 
firſt of June; but as ſoon as tlie fleet ſet ſail, the ſquadron 
my Lord Anſon ſeparated from the reſt, and bare off to the 


to obſerve the French ſquadron in Breſt. The other part of 


the tranſports, arrived without any accident in Cancalle bij 
at a ſmall diſtance from the city of St. Malo. Here the troogs 
landed on the fifth, without oppoſition, and having fortifed 
a poſt near Cancalle, (a poſt by nature well fitted for defence 
for the ſecurity of their retreat, they marched in two column 
to St. Maloes. When the army arrived there it was ſoon 


cauſeway, was by no means a proper object of a coup de mann; 
and tho for want of outworks, it was ill qualified to ſuſtus 


artillery ſufficient, altogether as ill qualified for ſuch an ops 
ration. They were therefore contented with ſetting fire i 
about an hundred ſail of ſhipping, many of them privateem 
which lay under the cannon of the town, and to ſeveral m 
gazines filled with naval ores. The damage was very co. 
ſiderable; yet, what is to be remarked, the —_— did not fir 
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inzle ſhot on the detachment employed in this ſervices 
ring nothing more to do on this fide, they retired to Can- 


le; and reimbarked on the twelfth, with as little oppoſi - 


on as they met with at landing; the land and fea comman- 
Irs having made all the diſpoſitions with great judgment. 
Before the fleet returned, they reconnoitred the town of 
ville on the coaſt of Normandy ; but finding that a large 
ody of troops were encamped in the neighbourhood, they 
de no attempt there. From thence they moved towards 
erbourg, and made the proper diſpoſitions for landing near 
Fat place; but a hard gale blowing into the ſhore, and the 
muſports beginning to fall foul on each other, it became 
treamly hazardous to attempt landing. Beſides, the pro- 
on was near exhauſted, and the ſoldiers by being ſo long 
oped up in the tranſports were grown ſickly. It became 
ighly neceflary to return home; and they arrived at St. He- 
en's on the twenty-ninth of une. 
The ſucceſs of this expedition, by which the French fuk. 


cd largely, with fcarce any loſs on our fide, though it ſuſ- 


ciently anſwered the intention of this armament, fell ſome» 
hat ſhort of the expectations of the public, who had formed 
nuch greater hopes than it was poſſible for the nature of ſuch 
[terprizes to full, However, their hopes were again revis 
ed; by ſeeing that every thing was prepared for another 
xpediticon, and that our armies and fleets were to be kept in 
onttant action during the ſummer. The time was now come 
when we were to turn the tables upon France, and to retaliate 
real attacks, the terrors which had been raiſed by her me- 
aces of an invaſton, The Duke of Marlborough had now 
wen the command of the Engliſh forces in Germany; and 
neal Bligh ſucceeded him in this command. Prince Ed- 
ard reſolved to go upon the expedition, and to form himſelf 


wr the ſervice of his country under ſo brave and able a com- 


Mander as Howe. It is eaſy to imagine, how much the ſpi- 
it, the preſence and example of the Res young _ who 
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| In a few days they came to anchor before Cherbourg. 


tia to the ſhore, and had in all appearance threateucd a ver 
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went with the utmoſt chearfulneſs through all the detail of 


On the feſt * Auguſt, the fleet Net fail from St. Helen! . by 


y be tl 
When 
he harb 
byled 01 
ith gre 
he enen 
ys they ! 


French had drawn a line ſtrengthened by forts; along the mo 
probable places for landing. They had drawn down this 
regiments of regular troops, and a conſiderable body of mil 


reſolute oppoſition. to the deſcent of the Engliſh forces. By 
the commodore diſpoſed the men of war and bomb ketches 
judiciouſly, and made ſo ſharp a fire upon the enemy, that the 


never ventured out of their *1trechments ; ſo that on tis OP 
fixth the landing was effected in excellent order, and with ve almoſt 
ry little loſs. The French who made ſo poor an oppolitic e. 
to the landing, had flill many advantages from the nature 0 
the ground which they occupied; but they neglected the ere Ur 
all; and abandoning by a moſt ſhameful deſpair their * Ie city 
and lines on the coaſt, they ſuffered the Engliſh to enter Ch . 
bourg the day after the landing, without throwing the ef. e the 
obſtacle in their way. It muſt be remembered too that la the 
whole number of the Engliſh forces on this anpeditian, f Wnrafions 
rather ſhort of ſx thouſand men. rk : th, 
Cherbourg is on the land fide an open town; neither wü om: 
ry ſtrongly defended towards the ſea. The harbour is nat be ag; 
rally bad. But the place is well fituated, in the midſt of uhh itanny 
channel, for protecting the French, and annoying the Logue | | 
commerce in the time of war, and perhaps for facilitating 3 ns. Bi 
invaſion on England itſelf, Monſieur Belidor the famous es ſtatie 
gineer, had demonſtrated its importance, and propoſed à f e, whe 
for the improvement and defence of the harbour, as well! Ip the h 
for the fortifications of the town. The plan was approve Meg; 
and partly put in execution, by the building of a mole, digg: gorq 
a a baſon, and making {luices and flood- -gates with excellent Aue or 
terials, and at a vaſt expence. The work had been for 2 cdl treded to 


ſiderable time diſcontinued; but in this expedition, that w 
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„we cannot help thinking that the Engliſh nation was 
reed by the ſucceſs of this expedition, from what might one 
y be the cauſe of no trivial alarms. . 


wied on the town, the forces reimbarked on the ſixteenth 
ith great ſpeed and ſafety, without any interruption from 
he enemy, and with the ſame expedition, care and conduct, 
y they had been firſt landed; the army having nnn 
en days unmoleſted in France. 
The nation exulted greatly in this advantage, eſpecially 2s 
t almoſt accompanied the news of our glorious ſucceſſes in 
Imerica. Nothing was omitted to give the action its utmoſt 
cat; the braſs cannon and mortars taken at Cherbourg 
ere drawn from Kenfington to the Tower, quite through 
he city, in great pomp and order, adorned with ſtreamers, 
tended by guards, drums, muſic, and whatever elſe might 
law the attention of the vulgar. N 
In the year 1759 the French threatened England with three 
Wnvafions; M. Thurot was to command a ſquadron from Dun- 
rk; the ſecond was to be from Navre, and ſome other ports 
Wn" Normandy, in flat bottom boats; the third was ſuppoſed 
0 be againſt Ireland, and to be made for 'Vannis, in lower 
pritanny, to be commanded by the Duke de Aquillon. This 


Lins. But to diſappoint and fruſtrate them, commodore Boys 
as ſtationed off Dunkirk, admiral Rodney to bombard Na- 
Te, where he did great execution, admiral Hawke blocked 
Ip the harbour of Breſt, admiral Boſcawen was ſtationed in 
e Mediterranean, and blocked up the harbour of Toulon, 
il ſtormy weather obliged them to return to Gibralter. On 
tle fourteenth of Auguſt the French flipped out, and pro- 
Reded to the Streightss The admiral, having intelligence in 


io much ingenuity, charge, and labour, was totally deſtroy- 
Whilſt our humanity regrets. the unhappy neceſſity of 


When this work of deſtruction was over, all the de . 
he harbour burned, and hoſtages taken for the contributions 


mbarkation was tobe covered with a fleet, under M. de Con- 
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French: a M de i. Clue, who eſcaped en ſhore-gh 


came with his whole fleet to anchor in Torbay. * © 4 
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berg followes: thein; wich fourtcen ſhips of the of 5 
and frigates. The enemy had twelve of the line, bark | £5; 
ſhips were latgjer and better matizied, and had they fo 
in the line of battle, might have had ſuctels ; hut they fen 
ted their fleet aud ded. Boſcawen's ſhips being in vo 
purſued tem, und engaged every one of them as they , 
took. them. :Dhe Ocean and the Redoubtable were run 
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* Six Edward Hawke to due bis tation of Bret 


The French fleet availed itſelf of his-abſence b 
The whole Engliſh nation was/alarmed;/ but it was an 
which produced no hurry — 2 3 
and ſettled methods for defence. 

And now the e e the 
ſue; far upon the good or all facceſs of this ann every th hin 
depended. Admiral Hawke loſt not a mament's time to] 
again to ſea, and to ſeek. the French fleet. Both ſqu 
put to ſea, on the fame day; Sir Edward Hawke from Jo 
bay, M. de Conflans from Breſt. There was à difference 
but one ſhip of the line in their forces. 
+ It is impoſſible here to paſs over the gallant behaviour 
one of our admirals, as it helps to mark the genius and | 
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nt of this happy time, and as this is one of the fineſt inſtan · 
es of it. Admiral Saunders came into port from his Que- 
hee expedition immediately after Hawke had failed.” After 
och a long voyage and ſo ſevere a campaign, unbroken by 
ftigue, and ſtill inſatiated with glory, he determined im- 
nediately to ſet fail again, and partake the honour and dan- 
per of the coming engagement. For this purpoſe no time 
uns to be loſt, and he had no orders. But he thought the 
exigence of his country ſufficient orders; and he knew that 
it this time the letter of military diſcipline would never be 
get againſt its ſpirit. He therefore ſet fail without waiting 
vr orders with ten ſhips; but fortune did not favour the 
generoſity of his intention, and he did not join the Britiſh 
feet time enough for the engagement. 

As Sir Edward Hawke concluded that the firſt rendezvous 
pf the enemies fleet would be at Quiberon, he directed his 
ourſe with all diligence for that bay. But here again, for- 
tune for a while ſeemed to declare for the French; for a 
frong wind blown in an eaſterly point, drove the Engliſh fleet 
a great way to the weſtward; but at length it became more 
hvourable, and bore them in directly to the ſhore. About 
tight o'clock the headmoſt ſhips diſcovered the enemy bear- 
Ing to the northward, between the iſland of Belleiſle and the 
man land of France. 

Hawke ſaw at laſt what he had ſo long, and ſo ardently 
vided for, (though hitherto in vain) the enemy in his reach. 


but there were ſuch difficulties in his way, as would have 


checked a very cautious commander, or perhaps any comman- 
der in circumſtances leſs critical to the public ſafety. On the 
lizhteſt inſpection of the chart it will appear, that this ſea 
b own thick with ſands and ſhoals, and ſhallows and rocks; 
bur pilots were by no means well acquainted with it; and the 
wind blew little leſs than a violent ſtorm, and the waves ran 
mountain high. In theſe circumſtances they were to attack 
i very ſtrong ſquadron of the enemy on their own coaſt, 
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| ceſs, and deſtroy or take them; and by this method they 
got up quite to the van of the enemy, and would have tot! 
ly deſtroyed their fleet, had not night ce, to f 
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with which they were perfectly acquainted. All theſe gif 
culties only animated the Engliſh admiral. In one of the 


neſt ſhips in the world, commanding the flower of the hr 
tiſh: navy, and ſeconded by ſome of the moſt tried and brave 


ind Wi 
ven lui 
ſcaped 


to fea, 


officers in the ſervice; and above all not dubious of himſe Not! 
He ordered the fhips neareſt the enemy immediately to chal which { 

and, by engaging —_ to eu time for the reſt of the eng. 
to come up. ded the 
MN. Conflans had two choices, either to fly, or to ſtand uf n 
fight it out. But he followed neither perfectly; for fon fiend | 
time he appeared as if he meant to fight ; but after giving tl might, 
Britiſh ſhips time to come near him, when it was too lad" 
he crouded all the fail he could carry; at the ſame time! Whe 
ſhewed an intention to keep all his ſquadron together. bad run 
At half an hour after two, the action began with greatf the firſt 

Ty. In two hours the enemy loſt three ſhips of the line, ol” 
truck, two were funk outright. Hawke ordered his {bij French 
to reſerve her fire, to piſs by all the others, and to be li hole 0 
along fide of the Soleil Royal, the belt ſhip in the French H be of 
vy, and commanded by M. de Conflans; the maſter rema The lon 
trated on the almoſt inevitable danger of the coaſt. H © 
anſwered, ** You have done your duty in this remonſtrance It their 
* now obey my orders, and lay me along fide the Frend bur of tl 
% admiral.” A French ſhip of 70 guns, generouſly put U Ced wy 
ſelf between them; Hawke was obliged to beſtow here ti i their 
fire he had reſerved for a greater occaſion, and at one bros Rt ot 
ſide ſunk her to the bottom. The headmoſt of the EAgH n 
ſhips fired on the enemy as they came up to them, and tha” which 
aſt on to others, leaving thoſe behind to improve their f - tl 
ry. 


them. Before night came on, the enemy's fleet was m 
diſperſed, but in che eagerneſs of the purſuit, two cf 
Engliſh ſhips unfortunately run upon a ſand, called che I 
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ind were loſt. The enemy fled into their own coaſt. Se- 
jen (hips of the line threw over board all their guns, and e- 
ſcaped into the river Villaine; about as many more got out 
to ſea, and made for other ports. 

Nothiag could be conceived more dreadful than the night 
which ſucceeded. this action. A violent ſtorm blew all night 
lng, It was pitchy darkneſs; a dangerous coaſt ſurroun- 

ed them on almoſt all ſides. A continual firing of diſtreſs 
guns was heard, without knowing whether they came from 
friend or enemy; and on account of the badneſs of the 
night, our people were equally unable to venture to their 
uliſtance. | 9 80 

When morning came on, they found the French admiral 
had run his ſhip, and another called the Heroe, on ſhore; 
the firſt was ſet on fire by the enemy, the other by our ſea- 
men, Thus concluded this remarkable action, in which the 
French had four capital ſhips deſtroyed, one taken, and the 
Fhole of their formidable navy, in which conſiſted the laſt 
hope of their marine, ſhattered, diſarmed, and diſperſed. 
The long threatened invaſion which was to repair their loſ- 
cs in every part of the world, was diſſipated, and the credit 
o their arms broken along with their forces. The behavi- 
bur of the Engliſh captains and ſeamen, on the contrary, ad- 
ded as much to the glory of the Britiſh arms, as to the ſafety 
of their country. Perhaps there never was a naval engage- 
ment of ſuch extent, in which no captain was accuſed, or e- 
ren in any degree ſuſpected of miſbehaviour or cowardice 
In which thoſe who engaged, and thoſe who did not, gave 


Profs that they were * ardent in the ſervice of their 


country. 
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1 | | An account of the ** of Belleiſie. F - | 
; 01g r 
LY d. 
E | HE ifland beinen belonged to the earl of Cornouz * de 
JF ile, but has been ſince yielded to the king: it contain KL wor 
1 | only one little city, called Le Palais, three country tow. for 
1 one bundred and three villages, and about five thouſand! bos h. 
* habitants. 
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The town of Palais takes its name from a caſtle, belongiy 

to the duke de Belleiſle, in its neighbourhood, which is 10 
[1 converted into a citadel, which is a regular and ſtrong fortif 
11 cation, fronting the ſea, compoſed principally of horn · woch 
19. and is provided with two dry ditches, the one next to th 
T3 counterſcarp, and the other ſo contrived as to ſecure the in 
terior fortifications. The citadel is divided from the large 
part of the town by an inlet of the ſea, over which there 

a bridge of communication; from the other part of the toy 

and which is moſt inhabited, it is only divided by its 0 

fortifications, and a glacis. There are three nominal hut 

bours in this iſland, Palais, Sauzon and Goulfard. Ev 

one of which labours under ſome capital defect, either 1n i 

ing expoſed, ſhallow, or dangerous at the entrance. Il 

only branch of trade carried on here is the curing pilchatd 

From this ſtate of the iſland, poor in itſelf, capable of! 

tle improvement, and ſo ill circumſtanced in point of harbou 

a ſort of a diſlike to the expedition began to ariſe. Seve 

did not ſee of what conſiderable ſervice ſuch a conqueſt woll 

be to England in time of peace, or of what prejudice | 

the enemy in time of war. They foreſaw that it could d 

be taken without conſiderable expence; and on the be 

they apprehended that when exchanges came to be mad 

France would lay no great ſtreſs upon it. On the other ba 
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if the French coaſting trade; and that the fleet of England 
night ride between it and the continent in a well protected 
nd, They imagined the poſſeſſion of this ifland, if not of 
reat detriment to the intereſt of France, would be a griev- 
us wound to her pride; and that thoſe circumſtances which 
nd formerly induced her to expend money on the fortiſica- 
ons here, and on the apprehenſion of an invaſion to fill 
hem with a powerful garriſon, would likewiſe perſuade her 
o ſet a value on the place when it came to be eſtimated in 
be treaty. 3 | 
While they reaſoned in this manner in England, the flect 
nder the command of commodore Keppel, and the land forces 
ader general Hodgſon, arrived before Belleiſle on the ſe- 
enth of April, and on the eighth agreed to attempt a land- 
ag on the ſouth eaſt of the iſland in a ſandy bay near Loch- 
mtia point, Here the enemy were in poſſeſſion of a little 
Wort; they had moreover entrenched themſelves on an hill 
xceſſively ſteep, and the foot of which was ſcraped away. 
he attempt was made in three places with great reſolution; 
i few grenadiers got on ſhore, and formed themſelves; but 
u they were not ſupported they were for the greater part 
made priſoners. The reſt of the army, after ſeveral very 
brave and repeated efforts, being wholly unable to force the 
enemy's lines or make good their landing, were obliged to 
retire with loſs; what added to the diſaſter was that ſeveral 
of the flat bottomed veſſels were deſtroyed or damaged in an 
hard gale which followed on our retiring from the ſhore. 
This made the proſpect of any future attempt more unplea- 
lng even than the firſt, In this attack we loſt in killed, 
wounded and priſoners, near five hundred men. 
Neither commander nor ſoldiers were however difpirited 
by this mortifying repulſe. They reſolved if poſſible not to 
turn without effect, and then determined diligently to learch 
__ | 
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twas urged, that though the harbour were bad, yet ſinall 
rivateers Might iſſue from thence greatly to the moleſtation 
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the whole coaſt in order to find a place more favourable fy 
another attack. The view indeed was not euicouraging 
The iſland is naturally a fortification ; and what nature hn 
left undone to make it ſuch, had hook —— ſupplied by 
art. 

It was a li time after this firſt failure before the we 
ther would give our commanders an opportunity of a ſeconi 
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found at length a convenient ſituation. Not that it was a. 
of the coaſt leſs ſtrong than the reſt; on the contrary th 
built their principal hopes on the exceflive ſteepneſs and dif 
ficulty of the rocks, which had rendered the enemy rate 
leſs attentive on this quarter. This arduous attempt v 
made at a bold rocky ſhore near the abovementioned poi 
of Lochmaria. Beſides the principal attack, two feints wen 
made at the tame time to diſtract the enemy, whilſt the ma 
of war directed their fire with great judgment and effec a 
the hills. Theſe manceuvres gave brigadier Lambert with; 
handful of men an opportunity of climbing up a very ite 
rock without moleſtation, This little body having thus pid 
peroully gained the top of the hill, formed themſelves in god 
order and without delay. April the twenty-fifth, the 
were immediately attacked by three hundred of the French 
but they maintained their advantage with reſolution until th 
whole corps of brigadier Lambert, which now had aſcende 
in the ſame manner, arrived to their aſſiſtance, and repulic 
the enemy. 125 

The landing of all the forces was made good in a fh 
time after. The loſs in this daring and ſucceſsful attempl 
was inconſiderable. In one or two places the enemy ſeemed 
diſpoſed to make ſome ſtand ; but the body of light bork 
which was embarked in this expectition, ſoon drove them « 


the town, and laid all quite open to the intrenchments befort lad but 
it. The great difficulty now conſiſted in bringing torv# A by 
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ind afterwards, for two leagues, along a very rugged and 
broken road. This neceſſarily took up ſome time. How- 
yer the ſiege was commenced with vigour; and the garri- 
on, commanded by the chevalier de St. Croix, a brave 
and experienced officer, threatned on their ſide a long and 
oftinate defence. The enemy made ſome ſallies; one of 


em with conſiderable effect. Major general Crawford 
vis made priſoner on this occaſion. But our troops were 
ly animated by theſe checks. A furious attack was made 
bpon the enemy's lines which covered the town; and they 
vere carried without much loſs; principally by the uncom- 
mon intrepidity of a corps of marines which had been but 
newly raiſed, No action of greater ſpirit and ur had 
been performed during the whole war. 

The town was now entirely abandoned, and the defence 
confined to the citadel. It was obvious, that as our fleet pre- 
eated all communication with the continent, and thereby 
ut off all hope of relief, the place muſt neceſſarily be redu- 
ted; but the chevalier de St. Craix was reſolved to provide 
lor his own honour, when he could not for the preſervation 
{ the place entruſted to him, and, ſince he could not main- 
tain it, to fell it as dear as poſſible. Accordingly there wag 
ho mention of yielding, until the ſeventh of June, when there 
as no longer the {lighteſt proſpect of ſuccour, and the place 
was by ho means ſafely tenable. Then he capitulated, ""_ 
ie garriſon marched out with the honours of war. 

Thus was the iſland of Belleiſle reduced under the 1 
h government, after a defence of two months. In this ex- 
pedition we had about eight hundred men killed and wound- 
ed. The loſs moſt regretted was that of Sir W. Peere Wil- 
lams, a young gentleman of great talents and expectations, 
dd who had made a diſtinguiſhed figure in parliament. He 
ad but newly entered into the ſervice. He was ſhot in the 
light by having careleſly approached too near a centinel of 
te enemy. He was the third gentleman of faſhion whom, 
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in this war, the love of enterprize had brought to an H madle 
nourable death in theſe expeditions to the coaſt of France, Ned. 
b | Ings, 
W. NN.. & MN. . K W.. N- Ne. s M de. , K W Ibs 
W Mariga 
An account the tating Guadaloupe. * 
1 longing 
Is ifland, which by Columbus (who diſcovered i) {:ther 
was called Guadaloupe, from the reſemblance of Mx 1ibit 
| mountains to thoſe of that name in Spain, was by the Caf parts b 
FT bees called Karukera, or Carriceura. When he landed ther Salt ri 
YT he and his Spaniards were attacked by a ſhower of arri outh, : 
1 from women, who being ſoon diſperſed, however, by his bey on 
14 arms, they plundered and burnt their houſes, where e Cul de 
} found great quantities of honey, wax, iron, bows and arrovei eaſtern 
1 | | and cotton ſpun and unſpun, cotton hammocks, and loom ninctes 
i for weaving, together with pompions, or a ſort of pine de po 
{8 ples, maſtich, aloes, ſandal, ginger, frankincenſe, a ſort of and an 
1 einnamon- trees, and other fruits and herbs, different ft Frenct 
8 | ours. The birds he ſaw here were, large parrots, pug compa 
i | tridges, turtles, and nightingales; beſides daws, herons, fi cordin 
17 cons, and kites. He found the houſes here better, and ful Capes- 
| t | of proviſions, than any he had ſeen in theſe iflands. Mis thir 
1 Gage, in his ſurvey of the Weſt-Indies, gives this accou ven a1 
of it, from a voyage made hither by the Spaniards in Robbe 
thouſand ſix hundred and twenty-five. The naked Barba joined 
ans of this, as well as the other iſlands, uſed to be very init not 
patient for the arrival of the Spaniſh fleets once a year, . vere 
koned up the months by the moons, and when they though one t! 
the time drawing near, prepared ſugar-canes, plantancaghſ frequs 
tortoiſes, and other proviſions, to barter with them for ita Englil 
knives, and haberdaſhery wares. The Indians had rough deſtiti 
canoes like troughs, painted with the Engliſh, Dutch, a (prope 
French arms; this being then a common port to all natioo and d 
that ſailed to America, The natives hair hung down to ing ill 
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middle of their backs, and their faces were flaſhed and pin- 
bed. They had thin plates dangling at their noſes, like hog» 
ings, and fawned upon the Spaniards like children. 

This iſland is, according to Moll, fiftcen miles N. W. of 
Marigalante: and *tis reckoned thirty leagues N. W. from 
Martinico. *Tis the largeſt, and one of the fineſt iſlands be- 
longing to the French in "thoſe parts; being, according to 
father Tertre, near a hundred leagues in compaſs. He has 
exhibited a map of it, which repreſents it as divided into two 
parts by a channel about a league and an half over, called the 
Salt river, navigable only by canoes, that runs north and 
ſouth, and communicates with the ſea, on both ſides, by a great 
hay on each end, of which, that on the north is called Grand 
Cul de Sac, and that on the ſouth, Petit Cul de Sac. The 
W caſtern part of the iſland is called Grand-Terre, and is about 
tineteen French leagues from Antego point on the N. W. to 
the point of Guadaloupe on the S. E. and about nine leagues 
ind an half in the middle, where broadeſt. M. Robbe, the 
French geographer, makes this part about fifty leagues in 
compaſs, The W. part, which is properly Guadaloupe, ac- 
cording to Laet, is ſubdivided by a ridge of mountains into 
Cꝛpes-Terre, on the W. and Baſſe-Terre, on the E. This 
is thirteen leagues and a half from north to ſouth, and ſe- 
ven and an half, where broadeſt; and, according to M. 
Robbe, forty five leagues in compaſs. Both parts would be 
joined by an iſthmus a league and an half in breadth, were 
it not cut through by the ſaid canal. Labat ſays the French 
were obliged to abandon the part called Grand-Terre in 
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frequent incurſions and depredations committed there by the 
Laglith from Antigua and Monſerrat. Beſides, this part is 
deſtitute of freſh water, which is ſo plentiful in the other 
(properly called Guadaloupe, becauſe it was firſt inhabited 
and diſcovered) that it has enough to ſupply the neighbour- 
ing iſlands. He makes the latter thirty five leagues in — 
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one thouſand fix hundred and ninety- ſix by reaſon of the 
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and the two iſlands together about ninety. The Salt River, WWW citads 
he ſays, is about fifty toiſes, or three hundred foot ovtr, at from 
its mouth, towards the Great Cul de Sac, from wheace it ous, 


grows more narrow; ſo that, in ſome places, tis not above 
ninety foot over. Its depth is alſo as unequal as its breadth; 
for, in ſome places, it will carry a ſhip of five hundred tun, 
and, in others, it will hardly bear a veſſel of fifty tun. Ii 


dange 
armee 
to del 


a ſmooth clear ſtream, above two leagues from the one Cul | Ge 
de Sac to the other, and finely ſhaded, for moſt part, with ind g 
mangroves. | of his 
On the twenty-third of January the fleet came before WW ;ttact; 
the town of Baſle-Terre, the capital of the iſland; a place bois; 
of conſiderable extent, large trade, and defended by a ſtrong genere 
fortreſs. This fortreſs, in the opinion of the chief engineer, ff of 
was not to be reduced by the ſhipping. But commodore Wi duced. 
Moor, notwithſtanding this opinion, brought four men of Wi part. 
war to bear upon the citadel; the reſt were diſpoſed againſt The 
the town, and the batteries which obſtructed the landing, WW of Bas 
About nine in the morning a fire from all ſides began, which WW ther a 
continued with the utmoſt fury until night, when the citadel, WW creat | 
and all the batteries, were effectually ſilenced. During tlis WF upon t 
cannonade the bombs, that were continually ſhowered upon WM nicatio 
the town, ſet it on fire in ſeveral places. It burnt without WM the pla; 
interruption the whole of this and the following day; when iind. 
it was almoſt totally reduced to aſhes, The loſs was prod. It w 
givus from the number of warehouſes in the town, full ond all 
rich. but combuſtible materials. Nothing could be more lheref: 
ſtriking, than the horror of the ſpectacle, from the mutul sich 
and unremitted fire of ſo many great ſhips and batteries Wt. Mar 
heightened with a long line of flames, which extended » Wvbich 1 
loug the ſhore, and formed the back-ground of this terrib: Wis nec 
picture. | | | del Cru 
January the twenty - fourth, in this lively engagement, ou Wirongly 
loſs was very conſiderable. The next day the forces land, Corne. 
ed without oppoſition, and took poſſeſſion of the town and Surg ! 
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citadel. 


from being reduced. The country is rugged and mountaiy- 


ous, and abounded with paſſes and defiles, of a difficult and 


dangerous nature. The inhabitants had retired with their 
med pegroes into the mountains; and all ſeemed prepared 


to defend their poſſeſſions bravely, and to the laſt extremi- 


lies. 
General Hopſon died on the twenty - ſeventh of February, 


and general Barrington ſucceeded him. He embarked part 
of his forces for the Grand- Terre, where colonel Crump 
attacked and reduced the towns of St. Anne, and St Fran- 
c0is; whilſt this attack diverted the enemy's attention, the 
general fell upon the ſtrong poſt of Goſier, and poſſeſſed him- 
ſelf of it; and thus the Grand- Terre was in a manner re- 
duced, and diſabled from ſending, any relief to the het 
part. 

There is a ee mountain not far from the town 
of Baſle Terre, called Dos d' Aſne, or the Aſs's back : thi- 
ther a great part of the enemy had retired. It is a poſt of 
great ſtrength, and great importance, as it keeps a watch 


upon the town, and at the ſame time forms thg only commu» 


nication there is between that town, and the Capes Terre, 


the plaineſt, pleaſanteſt, and moſt fruitful my of the whole 


Wand, 
t was not judged practicable to break into it by this way; 


Notwithſtanding this ſucceſs, the iſland was far 
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and all the reſt of Guadaloupe was in the enemy's poſſeſſion, 
Therefore a plan was formed for another operation, by 
wuch it was propoſed to ſurprize Petit Bourg, Goyave, and 
dt. Mary's, and by that way to march into Capes Terre, 


vas neceſlary to attempt thoſe places by plain force. Colo- 
ie! Crump landed near Arnonville, and attacked the enemy, 
krongly intrenched - at a poſt ſtrong by nature, called Le 
Lorne, This was forced; en, intrenchment at Petit 
wart had the ſame fate; a third near St. Mary” yielded 


t, out 
land- 
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Wiich might be eahly reduced. But this deſiga failing, it | 
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the Capes Terre, the inhabitants ſaw that the beſt part of the 4 
country was on the point of being given up to fire ad, 
ſword; they came in and capitulated ; their poſſeſſions, and laves 
their civil and religious liberties, were granted to them Ma P. 
the firſt. | pg 

Three ſmall iſlands, near Guadaloupe, Defeada, Santa ah 


and Petit Terre, ſurrendered a few days after, and on the aſl 
ſame terms, | 4 

This capitulation was hardly figned when the French a 
ſquadron under M. Bompart appeared before the iſland, FF; 
and landed at St. Anne's, in the Grand-Terre, the gener! i 
of the French Caribbees, with fix hundred regular troopy, 
two thouſand buccaneers, and a large quantity of arms ad 
ammunition. The capitulation was made at the moſt critical 
time; for had this re-inforcement arrived but a day ſooner, 
the whole expedition had probably been loſt. 


Carrit 


Thus came into the poſſeſſion of Great Britain this valus· Mer nor 
ble iſland, after a campaign of near three months, in which nutes, 
the Engliſh troops behaved with a firmneſs, courage, and it t 
perſeverance, that ought never to be forgot. Intolcrabley.. lea 
heat, continual fatigue, the air of an unaccuſtomed climate unequ 
a country full of lofty mountains and ſteep precipices, pol one h. 
ſtrong by nature. and by art, defended by men who fougit . 

for every thing that was dear to them; all theſe difficulte have r 
only increaſed the ardour of our forces, who thought o other 
thing impoſlible under commanders, who were not more da di 
tinguiſhed for their intrepidity and ſkill, than their zeal fo... 
the ſervice of their country, and perfect harmony and go: a d. 
underſtanding that ſubſiſted between them. There is 10 not def 
thing, perhaps, ſo neceſſary to inſpire confidence in the (0 y., " 
diers, as to obſerve that the officers have a perfect confidendt kaſon, 
in one another. | | | ae ne. 

It muſt not be omitted, that many of the inhabitants A bmeti 


erted themſelves very gallantly in the defence of their cou 
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y. A woman, a conſiderable planter in the iſland, particu- 
larly ditinguiſhed herſelf; ſhe was called Madame Duchar» 


ney: this amazon put herſelf at the head of her ſervants and 


laves, and acquitted herſelf in a manner not inferior to the 
braveſt men. 

Soon after the reduction of Guadaloupe, the iſland of Ma- 
igalante ſurrendered itſelf upon terms ſimilar to thoſe which 
were granted to the former iſland. This is a ſmall iſland, 
hut the conqueſt is of conſequence, as the French by this 
re left no footing in the Leeward iſlands. 


FFF 


An account of the taking of Martinico. 


HIS ifland, which the ancient Indians called Madanina, is 

not only the chief of the French, but the biggeſt of the 
Carribee Iſlands. It lies betwixt fourteen and fifteen degrees 
of north latitude, and between fixty degrees, thirty-three mi- 
nutes, and fixty-one degrees, ten minutes welt longitude, a- 
bout twenty leagues north-weſt of Barbadoes. Tis near twen- 
ty leagues in length from north - weſt to ſouth-eaſt, but of an 


S unequal breadth ; and forty five, ſome ſay fifty leagues, or 


one hundred and thirty miles in compaſs. 

[ts air is hotter than at Guadaloupe, but the hurricanes here 
have not been ſo frequent and violent as in that or ſome of the 
other Carribee Iſlands. Tis hilly within the land, appears, 
it a diſtance, like three diſtiact mountains; and there are three 
rocks ſo ſituate, on the north ſide of it, that they make it look 


at a diſtance as if it conſiſted of three ſeparate iſlands. It has 


not leſs than forty rivers, ſome of which are navigable a great 
Yay up the country. Beſides the ſtreams which, in the rainy 
kaſon, water the dales and ſavanas, there are ten rivers that 
we never dry, which run from the mountains into the ſea, and 
bometimes overflow their banks, to carry away trees and houſes. 
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This town and citadel is overlooked and commanded by two 
ery conſiderable eminences, called Morne Tortenſon and Morne 
Carnier. Whilſt the enemy kept poſſeſſion of theſe eminen- 
es, it was impoſſible to attack the town; if they loſt them, 
t would prove impoſſible to defend it. Suitable to the impor- 
ince of thoſe ſituations were the meaſures taken to render 
hem impregnable. They were protected, like the other high 
grounds in this iſland, with very deep ravines ; and this great 
tural ſtrength was improved by every contrivance of art. 
be Morne Tortenſon was firft to be attacked. To favour 
his operation, a body of regular troops and marines were or- 
jered to advance on the right along the ſea · ſide, towards the 
own, in order to take the redoubts which lay in the lower 
rounds. A thouſand failors, in flat-bottomed boats, rowed 
loſe to the ſhore to aſſiſt them. On the left, towards the coun- 
ry, a corps of light infantry, properly ſupported, was to get 
ound the enemy's left; whilſt the attack in the center was 
nde by the Britiſh grenadiers and the body of the army, un- 
ler the fire of batteries which had been erected on the op- 
boite ſide with great labour and perſeverance ; the cannon 
aving been dragged upwards of three miles by the ſeamen. 
The diſpoſitions for the attack of this difficult poſt having 
een made with ſo much judgment on the part of the comman- 
ler, it was executed with equal ſpirit and reſolution by the 
vidiery, The attack ſucceeded in every quarter. With ir- 
clitible impetuoſity the enemy's works were ſucceſſively car- 
ed, They were driven from poſt to poſt ; until our troops, 
ter 2 ſharp ſtruggle, remained maſters of the whole Morne: 
vne of the enemy fled precipitately into the town, to the ve- 
entrance of which they were purſued. Others ſaved them- 
hes on the Morne Garnier, which being as ſtrong, and much 
over, than Morne Tt ortenſon, overlooked and commanded it. 
ws far had they proceeded with ſucceſs but nothing deci- 
we could be done, without the poſſeſſion of the other emi- 
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16 | nence, our troops being much moleſted by the enemy ſtul bite 
18 that ſuperior fituation.— En * 
| It was three days before proper diſpoſitions could be mags 1 
{ | for drivibg them from this ground. Whilſt theſe diſpoſition peric 
| | were making, the enemy's whole force deſcended from H ter e 
tt hill, ſallied out of the town, and attacked the Engliſh in ti on t. 


advanced poſts; but they were immediately repulſed : andi 
5 ardour of the Britiſh troops hurrying them forward, they it 
13 proved a defenſive advantage into an attack, paſſed the rayin 
mingled with the enemy, ſcaled the hill, ſeized the batteriz 
1 and poſted themſelves on the ſummit of Morne Garnier, Th 
| French regular troops eſcaped into the town. The mil 
115 diſperſed themſelves in the country. a 
_ 7: All the fituations which commanded the town and cita 
1 were now ſecured; and the enemy waited no longer then u 
til the batteries againſt them were compleated to capituli 
and to ſurrender this important place, the ſecond in the iſlan 
The capital of the iſland, St. Pierre, ſtill remained to! 
reduced: this is allo a place of no contemptible firength; u 
it was apprehended that the reſiſtance here might be conſi 
Table, if the ſtrength of the garriſon in any degree correſpon 
ed with that of the fortifications, and with the natural adm 
tages of the country. Our troops therefore were ſtill und 
ſome anxiety for the final ſucceſs of their work, and fear 
if not diſappointment, at leaſt delay. But the reduction 
Fort Royal had ſo greatly abated the enemy's confidence, ti 
the militia deſpaired of making any effectual defence. 
planters alſo, ſolicitous for their fortunes, were apprebeai 
of having their eſtates ruined by a war too long continued, 
perhaps of loſing all by paſſing the opportunity of a fan- 
ble capitulation. Influenced by theſe motives, and diſben 
ed by the train of misfortunes which had attended the Fre 
arms here and in all other parts of the world, they 1*0WWicylz: 
to hold out no longer; and general Monkton, juſt as be wein! 
ready to embark for the reduction of St. Pierre, was ff i; 
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hately prevented by the arrival of deputies, who came to ca- | 
pitulate for the ſurrender of that place, and of the whole iſland. | 
The ſurrender of Martinico, which was the ſeat of the ſu- | 


perior government, the principal mart of trade, and the cen- 
ter of all the French force in the Carribees, naturally drew 


iy from 


be mad 
politio 
rom the 


in the on the ſurrender of all the dependent iſlands. Grenada, a fer- | 

and) tile iſland, and poſſeſſed of ſome good harbours, was given up 1 
they in vithout oppoſition. St. Lucia, and St. Vincent, the right to | 
raving which had ſo long been objects of contention between the two 


nations, followed its example. The Engliſh were now the | 
ſole and undiſturbed poſſeſſors of all the Carribees, and held 

that chain of innumerable iſlands which forms an immenſe 

| bow, extending from the eaſtera point of Hiſpaniola almoſt 

to the continent of South America. And though ſome of 

(theſe iſlands are barren, none of them very large, and not 

Imany of them well inhabited, they boaſt more trade than falls 

ſto the lot of many reſpectable kingdoms. 
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Expedition againſt Goree. 


OREE is an ifland which lies at a ſmall diſtance from 
the ſhore, and is a good road for ſhipping. It is all ſur- 
rounded with rocks, and inacceſſible every where, except at a 
little creek, ſituated E. N. E. about one hundred and twenty 


Ce, F'athoms broad, and ſixty fathoms long, incloſed between two 
9 points of land, one of which is pretty high, and called the 
tinvea, 


| Point of the Burying Ground; theother is much lower, and 
3 favol before it lies a ſand bank, over which the ſea beats with ſo 
dine nuch violence, that it may be perceived from a great diſtance. 
the ret Irnere is very good anchoring all around this ifland, and par- 
:y reſo [ticularly in the above-mentioned creek ; between it and the 
t as 0 WW'main land, the ſhips may ride ſecure from the greateſt ſurges. 
was fas a natural and moſt ſafe harbour. This iſland was yield- 
” 


the Engliſh in 1663, and retaken by the Dutch ſome time i. 58 


line, and fix hundred ſoldiers. On the twenty - fourth of De 


lieutenant Weſt being much wounded. The admiral obig 
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ed to the Dutch in the year 1617, by the king of Cape Verch 


and they built a fort upon the north · weſt ſide of it, on a pre. . 

ty high mountain, very ſteep on all ſides. But that fort not be- Ket 

ing ſufficient to prevent any enemy's landing in the creek, they 4 - 
E 


built another to ſecure their warehouſes. It was taken by 


ter; but they did not keep it long, for the French made then 


ſelves maſters of it in 1663, and demoliſhed the forts, which 
they have ſince rebuilt. It is but ſmall and barren, without _ 
any wood or water, but what the inhabitants preſerve in cif 1 
terns. But its ſituation, harbour, and good anchoring all round, bh 
render it very confiderable for thoſe nations who: have 20 * 
ſettlements on that part of the African coaſt, that lies near it uu 
The ſquadron appointed for this expedition was commans 0 : 
ded by Commodore Keppel, and conſiſted of ſeven ſhips of the as 


cember, the commodore, with al} the ſhips, came to anchor i 1 
the road of Goree, about three o'clock, the iſland bearing 8, 79 
W. by 8. about four miles, and in eighteen fathom water, That 
day a bomb was ordered to proceed, covered from the fre by 
the Prince Edward, and to anchor on breaſt a ſmall Junetic 
battery, a little below the citadel on the north, the Naſſauo 
breaſt of St. Peter's battery, the Dunkirk on breaſt of a bit 
tery to the northward, the commodore in the Torbay follow 
ed him, taking for his part the welt point battery, and the 
welt corner of St. Francis” fort; captain Knight in the Fougeus 
had tobring up the rear, and had to his fhare the mortar bit 
tery allotted him. After Mr. Keppel had given them all pr 
per inſtructions, he wiſhed them good ſucceſs, defiring the 
to he as expeditious as poſſible, and perform their duty as 
came Britons, The Prince Edward and Fire Drake bom 
bore down about nine, but were roughly handled by the fa 


ving their mortars were too much charged, and went over th 
fort, gave orders tor to remedy that fault, deſi ing them 


% 
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val Ja the Prince Edward and Fire Drake, whom the enemy 
5 Pre emed reſolved to fink. The commodore alſo ordered the 
| ” be- Naſſau to aſſiſt the Prince Edward, but a calm enſuing, retar- 
0 led the Torbay and the Fougeus. The commodore next 
pray brought up a-breaſt the angles of both the weſt and point bat- 


teries, and St. Francis* fort in ſuch a manner, that when he 
vis moored, the enemy could not bring a gun from thence to 
bear upon him, and there could nothing reach him with ad- 
rantage, but two guns off St. Peter's, and three from a ſmall 
lunette in the way to St. Michael's, and their firing was al- 
moſt ſilenced from the other ſhips, fo. that the Torbay had a 
hattery to attack almoſt deſerted. She made ſuch a continu- 
ed infernal fire, that it was impoſſible for the French ſoldiers 
to ſtand to their quarters, ſo that in a little time the go- 
yernor ſurrendered at diſeretion. The commodore ſent 2 
W party of marines on ſhore, who took poſſeſſion of the iſland, 
ind hoiſted Britiſh colours on fort St. Michael. 

During the whole time of the attack lieutenant-colonel 
Worge, who had the command of the ſoldiery, had his troops 
embarked in flat bottomed boats, diſpoſed and ready at a 
proper diſtance with the tranſports, to attempt a deſcent when 
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1 t ſhould have appeared proper. They took three hundred 
5 * [riſoners, beſides a great number of blacks, with all their 
= „os, military ſtores, &c. 
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Expedition againſt Senegal. 


. iſland of Senegal is ſituated about three leagues with- 
in the mouth of the river of that name. Although it is 
bmething leſs than three Engliſh miles in length, but little 
more than four hundred yards broad, and the whole of it hard- 
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ly any thing elſe but a kind of white fand bank, yet the di- 
rector g general for the French Eaſt-India company reſided there, | 
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though the principal ware-houſe of that company was a prete 
ty deal higher up the river at Podar. 

The moſt important production of Senegal is the gum ſo cal 
led, of which great conſumption is made in the proceſs of (« 
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veral manufactures here in England, particularly that in prin 


ted linens, which has fo increaſed of late years, as to raiſe tht 
drug to a very high price. It much reſembles gum arabicin 
many reſpects, but generally comes in much larger drops, u. 
ſually of an oval form, ſome of the bigneſs of a fmall egg, and 
others yet larger: Their ſurface is rough and wrinkled: | 
is a very hard, but not a tough gum, conſiderably heavy, and 
of a very fine and even inward texture. When broken it i 
found to be a pale brown colour. It has no ſmell and but 
little taſte. If held in the mouth it will melt, though flow 
ly, and is entirely diſſolvable in water, but not at all in oil 
or ſpirits. The French had it from the country people, who 
collect it on both ſides of the river, partly for merchandia, 
and partly for their own uſe. They diſſolve it in milk, and 
in that Rate make it a principal ingredient in many of thai 
diſhes, and often feed on it thus alone. It is yet uncertain 
from what tree this gum is produced. 

The natives of Senegal are of a deep copper complexiol, 
of an extreme lazy diſpoſition, and, on that account miſery 
bly poor, yet endowed with a wonderful docility when {trans 
gers take pains to inſtruct them. 

The hotteſt ſummers in Europe would be winters in 85 
negal; all is a burning ſand, abounding in many places wit 
tygers, crocodiles, and huge venemous ſerpents, ſome of then 
from forty to fifty feet long. | 

he nights are amazingly ſerene, and the ſtars ſhine with a 
vacity to which the Europeans are altogether ſtrangers. Th 
inhabitants, as ſurpriſing as it may ſeem, are well acquaint 
with thoſe cluſters of ſtars which form the principal conſt 
lations, called the Lion, the Scorpion, the Eagle, Pegaſus, 
rion, &c, to which they have given names that have. no mad 
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er of relation to thoſe of the antient Greeks and Arabians, 
ill retained by our modern aſtronomers. _ 

The ſquadron for this expedition conſiſted only of fix ſhips, 
ommanded by captain Marſh, having on board a detachment 
e matrofſes. This little ſquadron failed from England with- 
hut noiſe or ſuſpicion on the ninth of March, and arrived without 
ry accident in the river Senegal on the twenty-fourth of A- 
il, On the twenty-ninth they got over the bar, but the ſhal- 
neſs of the water made them loſe two of their ſmall veſſals. 
he enemy, with ſeven veſſels, three of which were armed 
rith twenty guns, made a ſhew of attacking our ſmall craft, 
hut were ſoon repulſed, and obliged to retire. We landed 
is day ſeven hundred marines and ſeamen, and got the ar- 
llery on ſhore, The men lay on their arms all night, and 
rere preparing next morning to attack Fort Lewis, the ſtrong- 
| fort on the river; but a flag of truce was thrown out, 
ind they ſent deputies to our camp, from the ſuperior coun- 
il of Senegal, with the articles upon which they would ca- 
Piulate. They were accepted by captain Marſh. Upon which 
the French ſoldiers marched out on the firſt of May, and our 
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tan rces took poſſeſſion of the fort, and all the veſſels in the 
W fiver, with the, keys of the ſtores, papers, &c. and all the ſet- 
od tements up the river ſubmitted to him, viz. Galem, Goru, 
{ers 


val, Gambia, and Biſſeux. 

The Senegal factory ſupplied the company in Old France 
vith five hundred ſlaves, four thouſand hides, one thouſand 
two hundred quintals of gum, twenty quintals of elephant's 
teeth. The other factories ſupplied them with two thouſand 
four hundred flaves, eight hundred and fifty quintals of e- 
lephant's teeth, four hundred and fifty quintals of wax, and 
ty marks of gold, belades oxen, ſheep, ambergreaſe, oſtrich 
kathers, 8 
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CENCE CHANDA EFAMRBE Ogre os ct 
An account of the expedition to Lowſbourg and Cape Breton, 


HE iſle of Cape Breton (by the French called Iſle Roy. 
ale) is ſituated beween the forty fifth and forty ſeventh 
degrees of N. lat. and with Newfoundland (from which iti 
but fifteen or ſixteen leagues diſtant) forms the 8. entry d 
the bay or gulph of St. Laurence, 
rates it from Acadia (or New Scotland) is in length about 
five French leagues, and one in breadth, and is called the 
paſſage of Canſo. The length of this iſland from N. E. to 8. 
W. is ſcarcely fifty leagues, and its greateſt breadth from E. u 
W. does not exceed thirty-three, 
being ſo deeply indented with rivers and lakes, that the north 
and ſouth parts are only joined by an iſthmus of about eigh 
teen hundred feet broad, which ſeparates the battom of the 
bay of Toulouſe from ſeveral] lakes called Labrador. Thel 
lakes diſcharge themſelves into the eaſtern fea, by two chan- 
nels of unequal breadth, formed by the iſle of Verderonne, 
or de la Boularderie, which is ſeven or eight leagues long. 
The climate of this iſland is not very different from that d 
Quebec. and, though the fogs are more frequent here, th 
air is not reckoned unhealthy. The ſoil is not alike good, 
though it produces trees of all kinds. Here are oaks of a pro: 
digious ſize, pine-trees fit for maſts, and, in general, all ſort 
The moſt common kinds, next the oak, are the 
cedar, the aſh, the maple, the plane, and the afp. Fruit 
trees, eſpecjally the apple; pulſe and roots, wheat, and ths 
other grains neceſſary to life, are leſs abundant here, as well 
as hemp and flax, though as to quality, they thrive as wells 
It has been obſerved that the mountains he! 
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may be cultivated even to the top; that the beſt lands are 
ſuch as incline to the ſouth, being defended from the N. and 
N. W. winds by the mountains which lie on the ſide of the 
river St. Laurence. 

Domeſtic animals, ſuch as horſes, black cattle, ſheep, ſwine, 


and poultry thrive well. Hunting and filhing yield the inha- 


bitants a plentiful ſubſiſtence, for a great part of the year. 
Here are ſeveral good mines of excellent coal, which, as they 
lie on the mountainous parts of the iſle, have no need of dig- 
zing for them, or of making drains to carry off the water; 
there is alſo lime-Qone. No place in the world is eſteemed 
to yield ſuch plenty of cod, or to have greater conveniences 
for drying it. Formerly the iſle was well ſtocked with game, 
which is now ſcarce, eſpecially the elk: their partridges are 
of the ſize of a pheaſant, and reſemble them in their plu- 
mage. The fiſhery for ſeals, porpoiſes, and ſea cows is eaſy, 
and very profitable from its plenty. 

All the ports of this iſle lie from the E. inclining to the 8. 
for fifty-five leagues, beginning from Port Dauphin to Port 
Toulouſe, which laſt lies near the mouth of the paſſage, or 
lireight of Canſo. All the reſt of the coaſt ſcarce affords 
anchorage, but for ſmall barks in the little bays, or between 
the iſles. The northern coaſt is very ſteep and inacceſſible, 
235 is alſo the weſtern fide, till you meet the ſtraits of Canſo, 
which, when you have paſſed, you meet Port Toulouſe, for- 
merly called Port St. Peter. This harbour lies between a 
kind of gulph, called Little St. Peter, and the ifles of St. 
Peter, oppoſite to the Iſles de Madame, or de Maurepas. 
From thence proceeding N. E. you meet the bay de Ga- 
baron, whoſe entrance, which is twenty leagues from the 
iſles of St. Peter, is a league full of iſlands, and rocks. Ships 
may fail cloſe to all theſe iflands, ſome of which he off a 
league and an half from the continent. This bay is two 
leagues deep, and has good anchorage throughout. 

The port of Louiſbourg, or Engliſh harbour, is but a 
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Harbour, but only capable of ſmall veſſels. 
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league diſtant, and one of the beſt in all America. It is about 
four leagues in circumference, and has, in ever? part of it, 
fix or ſeven fathom water. The anchorage is good, the ſhin 
may run aſhore on the ſands without danger. The entrance 
is not above two hundred toiſes broad between two ſmall iſle, 
and is known twelve leagues off at ſea by the cape of Lorem. 
bec, which lies a little to the N. E. Two leagues further is 
the Port de Baleine, or Port Nove, of difficult acceſs, on ac 
count of ſome racks, which are covered when the lea runs 
high. It will not admit of ſhips above three hundred tum, 
but thoſe under that burden may lie ſafe here. From hence 
it is but two leagues to the bay of Panadou, or Menadou, the 
mouth of which is about a league broad, and the length of 
it two. Almoſt oppoſite lies the iſle of Scatari, formerly Little 
Cape Breton, which is near two leagues long, and is only {& 
parated from the bay of Mira by a very narrow peninſula, 
The entry of this bay is about two leagues broad, and it i 
eight deep. It grows narrower as you fail up, and ſeveral fi. 
vulets, or rather ſmall rivers, diſcharge themſelves into ii, 
It is navigable fix leagues for large veſſels, which may find 
good anchorage, and lie ſafe from all winds. Beſides the ill 
of Scatari, there are ſeveral ſmaller iſles and rocks, always 
dry, and which may be ſeen at a good diſtance: the largel 
of theſe rocks is called Ferillon. The bay of Morienne, 
which lies a little higher, is ſeparated from the bay dd 
Mira by Cape Brule, and a little higher, is the iſle Platte, or 
the ifle de Pierre 4 Fuſil (Flint Iſland.) Between theſe iſland 
and rocks there is good ſhelter, and ſofficient depth of wr 
ter. : 


Three leagues farther to the N. E. lies Indiana, a good 
From hence it i 


two leagues to Spaniſh Bay, which is a fine dort; its entry i 
not above one hundred feet over, but it widens as you go in, 
and at a league's end divides itſelf into two branches, ca 
of which is navigable for three leagues. 


Both thoſe ports att 
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good. and might be improved at a ſmall expence. From Spa- 
ni Bay to the leſſer entry of Labrador is two leagues, and 
heilland which forms the greater and lefler entry is as long. 


The Labrador is a gulph about twenty leagues in length, and 
tree or four over in the broadeſt part: from the grand entry 
of the Labrador to. Port Dauphin, or St. Ann, is a league 
uud an half: there is ſafe anchorage among the iſles of Si- 
don. A narrow flip of land cloſes this port, ſo as only to 1 
aumit of one veffel at a time. The harbour is two leagues 1 1 
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n circumference, and ſo land- locked by the high · lands and 
mountains which ſurround it, that you ſcarce feel the wind; | 
belides, ſhips may lie cloſe to the ſhore. As all theſe ports | 
pod bays lie ſo cloſe to each other, it would be ealy to | 
ike roads of communication by land, from one to the o- | 
her, which would be, in winter, of great benefit to the in» 
hibitants, as it would ſave them the trouble of going round 
by ſea. | 85 17 : 
| "This iſle is able of its own growth to ſupply France with BTL, 
Ih, train · oil, pit-coal, lime, and timber for building, and furs 1 
ih New France with the commodities of Old France at a cheap | 
te: and the navigation from Quebec to Cape Breton will 'F 
ake very good ſailors of ſuch as are now uſeleſs, and even | 
þ burthen to the country. 
That another conſiderable benefit to Canada, from a good | | 
tttlement in this iſland, would be, that boats and ſmall craft | g 
ight be ſent from thence to fiſh for cod - fiſn, and others af- ; 
ording oil at the mouth of the river St. Laurence. Theſe | | 
ellels might be ſure of diſpoſing of their cargoes in Cape 1 
reton, and there ſtock themſelves with French goods. Or 1 
eſlels might be ſent to France from Quebec loaded with the | 
ommodities of the country; there they might load with falt 1 
or hing in the gulph, and afterwards return to Cape Bre- | 
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on with cargoes of fiſh, and there diſpoſe of it, and with the 
duce of theſe two voyages purchaſe the merchandiſes of 
7ance to traffic with in Canada. It is proper here to ob- 
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ſerve, continues the memorial, that what hindered the Cx 
dians from fiſhing in the gulph, at the mouth of the river 
Laurence, was their being obliged to carry their fiſh to Que 


| bec, where they would not yield enough to pay the frei 


and ſeamen's wages, on account of the length of the yy 


| age; and if they were ſo lucky as to make any profit, whi 


was very ſeldom, it was not conſiderable enough to engag 
the colony to continue the trade. 

But the two colonies (at Cape Breton and Quebec) aſi 
ing each other, and their merchants growing rich by trafic 
they might enter into aſſociations and companies for unde 
takings beneficial to themſelves, and conſequently to d 
French nation, were it only to open the iron mines, whid 
are in ſuch plenty in the countries about the three river 
for then the mines in France, and its woods might have fe 


or at leaſt we ſhould not * obliged to nen and Biſcay iu 


iron, 

Beſides, ſhips which go from France to Canada alun 
run great hazards at their return, unleſs they make this ve 
age in the ſpring. But the ſmall veſſels of Quebec run 
riſk in going to Cape Breton, becauſe they chuſe their ov 
time, and have experienced pilots, They have two voyage 
in a year, and ſo ſave the ſhips of France the labour of grin 
up the river St. Laurence, and ſhorten their voyage 
one half. 

It is not only by promoting the conſumption of commodite 
in France, that ſuch a ſettlement would be beneficial tot 
kingdom, but as it lies convenient for diſpoſing of its vine 
brandy, linens, ribbands, taffetas, &c. to the Engliſh cl 
nies; which commerce will be a very material article, 
cauſe the Engliſh would furniſh themſelves at Cape Bretd 
and at Canada, with all theſe merchandiſes, not only | 
the continent, where their colonies are very popula 
but alſo for their iſlands, and thoſe of the Dutch, even ti 
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che importation of French commodities were not openly per- 
mitted. | 

In ſhort, nothing is more likely than ſuch a ſettlement to 
engage the merchants of France in the cod · ſiſhery, becauſe 
the ile of Cape Breton, furniſhing Canada with merchan- 
diſe, the veſſels employed in this fiſnery will take in their 
ding half in falt, and half in wares, by which means they 
will make double profit; whereas at preſcnt they are only 
iden with ſalt. To this we may add that the increaſe of 
our fiſhery will enable France to furniſh Spain and the Le- 
rant with fiſh, and fo bring 2 great deal of money into the 
kingdom. | 

— whale- iſnery, which is alſo very plentiful in the 
gulph, towards the coaſts of Labrador, and in the river 
St. Laurence as far as Tadouſſac, might alſo be reckoned 
one of the moſt ſolid advantages of ſuch an eſtabliſhment, 
The ſhips which go on this expedition might load in France 
with merchandiſe, which they might ſell at Cape Breton, or 
leave in the hands of their American factors. They might 
provide themſelves with caſks on the ſpot, and then ſet out 
for the fiſhery, which is the more commodious in thoſe parts, 


in the northern parts of Europe, where the fiſhing boats 
or furrounded with ice, ſo that the whales are often loſt 
er they are ſtruck with the harpoon. The ſhips thus em- 
poyed would gain not only by the merchandiſe, which they 
"FF carried to Cape Breton, but alſo by the ſiſh, and thus double 
profit would be made in leſs time, and with leſs hazard, than 
what is made in the North with only whale-oil, and the mo- 
ney expended in Holland for that commodity would be ſaved 
to the nation. 

it has been already obſeryed that the iſle of Cape Breton 
ass plenty of trees for maſts, and timber for building of its 
on growth, and beſides lies convenient for importing them 
from Canada; this muſt augment the mutual commerce of 


in that it is made in the ſummer, and not in the winter, as 
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theſe two colonies, and furniſh an eaſy way for building at 


ſhips here. All things neceſſary may eaſily be imported fron 
Canada; and would coſt much leſs than in France, and might 


ere to be 
le, and fu 


enable us to ſell ſhips to foreigners, of whom we now dourg, 0 
chaſe them. pr g ge it im 
Laſtly, there is no ſafer or more convenient retreat for ſhiy fy to do 
bound from all parts of America, whether chaſed by cnemie, The fol 
ſurprized by bad weather, or in want of water, wood, d hele two P 
proviſions. And in time of war, this port might fend out IR 
cruiſers to ruin the trade of New . and feize the whole dd nothin 
. cod-fiſhery ( t once cot 
On the ceſſion mad of Placentia and Actin to the com Ie erf 
of England by the peace of Utrecht in one thouſand ſev roar) 
hundred and twelve, the French having no place where bei cond 
could either ſafely cure their cod, or purſue the fiſhery, but Pn 
Cape Breton iſle, they found themſelves under a neceſ- . 80 
w of making a JE; and- fortifying themſelves in thi Pe the 
place, mherſt. 
| The firſt thing they did: was to change the name, calling ova Scot 
it Iſle Royal. The next fiep was to chuſe the place for it bis men 
tling the colony, and it was long in ſuſpenſe whether they "8 9 5 
ſhould fix on Engliſh Harbour (now wenn or port d. mie 
Ann (now Port Dauphin.) | * my. 
The former (Louiſbourg, or Engliſh Harbour) has bert Wl Th 
already deſcribed, as one of the fineſt ports in America. Tic 3 
cod-fiſhery is excellent, and continues from April to the end * landing 
of December; but the foil is barren all round, and it would n 
coſt immenſe ſums to fortify it, as there were no materials (0 aby iron 
be bad for that purpoſe in the neighbourhood. Bell, de 
there was not anchorage room enough in the harbour for # 2 pilots 
bove forty fiſhing veſſels at a time. mpotlibili 
On the contrary, the port Dauphin or St. has, (as de -_ M4 
fore deſcribed) had both the advantages of a ſurer road, 1 a 
more difficult entry, and a ſafer port within: add to this, thi wy 
Wit 


all the materials for fortifying the place, and building a tou. be oi; 
1 e 18 


e, and full of wood, and the fiſhery equally good as at Lou- 
dourg, only with this difference, that the weſterly winds 
jade it impracticable to fiſh in boats here, though it was as 
fy to do it in floops, as at Boſton in New England. 

The ſole inconvenience which turned the ſcale between 


þ Harbour was therefore ſettled by the name of Louiſbourg, 
nd nothing was left undone to make this new eſtabliſhment 
t once commodious and impregnable. | 

The expedition fleet ſailed ſo early as the nineteenth day 
February, under the command: of Admiral Boſeawen; his 
cet conſiſted of twenty-two men of war, and eighteen frigates, 
ith an army of eleven thouſand nine hundred and thirty-ſix 
jen, officers included, with three hundred and twenty-four 
enof the train, under the command of major general Feffrey 
mherſt. They all arrived ſafe at Halifax, the capital of 
Nova Scotia, on the ninth of May, and after having refreſh- 
d his men, recovered the ſick, watered, and provided ſtores 
f all kinds, he repaired to the ſeat of action at Gabarus bay, 
ven miles weſt of Louiſbourg, the place deſigned for landing 
he army. On the ſecond of June they came to an anchor 
ere. The brigadier generals Lawrence and Wolfe went the 
ame evening to reconnoitre the ſhore, and made a diſpoſition 
or landing the next morning ; but the military officers obfer- 
d, that every place where it was poſſible to land was defend» 
dby ſtrong works and batteries; and ſeveral hints were thrown 
ut to the admiral, the danger his majeſty's ſhips were in, as 
ne pilots had no knowledge of the anchorage, and the utter 
mpoſiibility of landing the men. Theſe ſpeeches alarmed the 
pumiral; however, he, without calling a council of war, de- 
eraned to obey his orders, and to land his men on Cape Bre- 
0m, and in caſe they were obliged to retreat, to cover the re- 
ireat with his ſhips. He gave ſtrict orders to the lieutenants 
to be diligent in landing the troops, and aſſiſting the military 
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tte to be had on the ſpot. The adjacent country was fer- 


ele two ports was the difficulty of entering the latter. Eng- 
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in every thing in their power. June the third, the Kenſng 
ton was brought to an anchor on breaſt of a cave, at the 1 
eaſt of Gabarus bay, which ſeemed a convenient place % 
landiag, but was ſtrongly defended by ſeveral encampment 
and a battery. The Kenſington had orders to ſilence this hy 
tery, and to clear the coaſt of the enemy. The weather gro 
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much ſtr 
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ing hazy, they were hindred from landing this eveniny liged the 
and the freſh gales blowing in to the ſhore, prevented ti ot men 
landing till the eighth. The Halifax ſnow was likewiſe d al to the 
dered to ſilence another battery. Both the Kerrfington ad and jalked Wa) 
ſhe did great execution. Theſe two were ſtationed on tit” . 
left of the bay, the Sutherland and Squirrel on the right, u he lieuten 
White Point, andthe Grammont and Diana frigates in the * AY 
ter. Theſe were deſigned to terrify the enemy's camps, ai dier Wol 
cover the boats employed to land the ſoldiers. On the cigiti follow ü 
the wind being favourable, the troops were re-imbarked i at the gr 
dhe men of war s boats and tranſports z and as ſoon as the buff be 
were prepared to ſet off from the ſhips, a furious cannonadng Fink wh 
was continued from fix in the morning till eight, with H foll 
ſome neceſſary intermiſſions, in favour of the attempt. hl! of tin 
diſpoſition for landing was made in three diviſions ; one d . 

fion under the command of general Wolfe, who was to atteny lance. 
2 landing on Kenſington cave; a feint was made by the ſecm en 
diviſion, commanded by general Whitmore, of landing towatt our and 
White Point; and a third, commanded by hrigadier Lawrend g up the 
made a ſhew of landing at freſh water cave. As the enen FW proces d. 
had expected a viſit for ſeveral years, they had fortified then de 
ſelves in a moſt extraordinary manner. Three thouland 3 thet 
gulars were poſted in a breaſt work, and at all probable | precip! 
ces of landing, interſperſed with heavy cannon and ſwim gs 
and the artful diſpoſal of trees laid very thick together, hed the 
their branches laid towards the ſea, and interwoven with of pemy fied 
another, rendered the approaching the line very diflicult, i Munde 
poſing there had been no fire; and the foreſt trees welt! Wh 
t £9 


| contrived, that their guns were not to be diſtinguiſhed ata® 
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ce, Our boats rowed up in line of battle, not imagining 
much ſtrength and contrivance. The enemy, imagining 
emſelves ſure of ſueceſs, unmaſked their batteries a little too 
on, before our boats came near the water's edge. The e- 
ny began to play red hot balls, grape and round ſhot with 
reat vigour, With 2 continual difcharge of ſmalf arms. This 
blixed the left wing to withdraw. If the enemy had ſuffer- 
our men quietly to land upon the beach, it would have been 
al to them. Our troops were enraged at this unforeſeen 
aſked way of firmg. However, Providence pointed out x 
ay over hills and rocks, that had been deemed inacceſſible. 
he lieutenants Hopkins and Brown, with-a hundred hght 
fantry, opened an entrance on the right of the cave. Bri- 
adier Wolfe ſeized the opportunity, gave orders for the reſt 
d follow their example, and ſupport their fellow ſoldiers ; ſo 
at the grenadiers, light infantry, rangers, highlanders, all 
rove who ſhould be firſt on ſhore. The brave Wolfe was 
te firſt who jumped out of the boat into the ſurf; his exam- 
Ic was followed by all the troops, though oppofed by a bat- 
ry of three guns, which ſometimes raked and ſometimes 
mked them; and a diſcharge of ſmall arms, at twenty yards 
ſtance, They all at laſt gained the ſhore, notwithſtanding 
e continued fire of the enemy; nothing was able to ſtop the 
our and fury of the men, the brave general Amherſt bring · 
g up the rear. Several of the boats were ſtove and broke 


Y picces by the boiſterous ſurf that was upon the ſhore at that 


me. The men were obliged to walk up to their middle in 
ater, their arms being mach wet. They ſcrambled up rocks 
nd precipices, that had been deemed inacceflible, and there- 
Ire in no need of fortifications. This ſo terrified and alto» 
ihed the enemy, that the firſt battery our men attacked, the 
pemy fled with great precipitation, ſo that ina little time they 
rounded all the enemy's extenſive lines, and were maſters 
the whole ſhore, in which the enemy had placed thein 
reatelt confidence, never dreaming. of having any occalion to 
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runaways over hills and boggy moſſes with generals Wolfead 
Lawrence, till they got under the protection of the e 
Touiſbourg; our purſuing party were ſaluted wich 


for ſeveral miles as far as Louiſbourg, found thirty-two * 


| the ſhips in boats to deſtroy the Prudent and Bicofaifut 


manned with their proper crews, and armed with mul 
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teen: W ſword in hand; they all run a2 ih 
utmoſt conſternation aud con Aar into the woods, . 
killed,” and ſeventy. taken priſoners. Our men porſua 
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pieces of cannon about ten this morning, which was We | 
vice, as it gave them the exact diſtance of -marking ul 
camp, which the general officers marked out that afteraa 
One of the other parties ſecured the poſſeſſion of the 


of cannon, two braſs mortars, a furnace for red hot h 
a large quantity of ſmall arms, proviſions, ammunition, tal 
and ſtores ;. the ſurf continued extream bad till the elevent 
when the remainder of the troops with the artillery and fo 
were landed. Admiral Boſcawen ordered two hundred q 
rines to guard the coaſt at Kenſington Caye. 

On the twenty-fifth ſix hundred ſailors were detached in 
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the harbour; they burnt the Prudent, and towed off 
Bienfaiſant to the north eaſt harbour. About noon, thei 
miral invented another project to take two fine-ſhips of thet 
nemy's, one of ſeventy · four, and one of ſixty· four guns; 
boats, a barge and a cutter from every ſhip in the fleet 
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and bayonets, cutlaſſes, piſtols and pole- ax es, each boath 
der the direction of a lieutenant, mate, or midſhipman, to 
dezvous at the admiral's ſhip, and to be detached by tv 
three at a time to join Sir Charles Hardy's ſquadron 8 
mouth of the harbour. They were put in the evening lt 
two diviſions, under the command of the captains Lafaryi 
Balfour; in this order they put off about twelve o'clock; 
by advantage of the foggy darkneſs and a moſt profou 
dilence, paddled into the harbour unperceived by either 
iſland battery or the two ſhips of war, that rode at anche 
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$0 great diſtance. After they were near tlie grand battery, 
one diviſion of the boats with captain Lafary, and the other 
with captain Balfour, each ſeized their particular ſhip, and 
boarded them immediately with all the good order they 
could obſerve, notwithſtanding the firing of the ſentinels on 
board, They met with very little reſiſtance from the terti- 
fed crews, and found themſelves in poſſeſſion of two fine ſhips 
with very little loſs on their parts. Here they gave three 
loud cheers: this convinced the beſieged, that the Engliſh 
ſeamen had taken poſſeſſion of thoſe ſhips. 

Upon which, as the brave fellows were ſecuring their pri- 
ſoners in the hold, they received a furious fire of cannon, 
morters and muſkets, from the ifland battery, the battery on 
point Munripus, and from all the guns in the garriſon that 
could be brought to bear upon them. They endeavoured in 
vain to bear off the Le Prudent; they found ſhe was on 
ground, with ſeveral feet of water in her hold; ſo that no- 
thing remained but to ſet her on fire to hinder her from be- 
ing of any uſe to the enemy, The boats from her then 
joined the others, and towed her off triamphantly, in the 
middle of a formidable fire from the enemy. 

Admiral Boſcawen intended ſending ſia ſliips into tlie har · 
bour next day to facilitate the land forces in the reduction of 
| the place; but by this time the governor offered to capi- 
tulate. Thus Cape Breton, Louiſbourg, and the iſland of 
St. John, were all conquered, and, as a plain demonſtration 
to the whole world, that nothing is too hard for Britiſh 
ſeamen, when led on by ſuch as are worthy to command 
them. 
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| =— | An account 7 the expedition to Quebec. 


LL the accounts I have Gout of Quebec are ſo faulty 
and deficierit, that, I believe, I ſhall not diſpleaſe you by 
| a true repreſentation of this capital of New France. lt in. 
q deed merits your knowledge, were it only on account of the 


ſingularity of its ſituation, for perhaps it is the only city i The c 
the world, that can boaſt a freſh water harbour, capable i place wh 
containing one hundred men of war of the line, at one hill of Or 
dred and twenty leagues diſtance from the fea, It lies into whi⸗ 
the moſt navigable river in the univerſe. weſt. C 
The river St. Laurence up to the ifle of Orleans, that M Diamond 
for about one hundred and twelve leagues from its mouth, {ſor road, i. 
is no where leſs than from four or five leagues broad, but ab erer whe 
that ifle it narrows ſo, that before Quebec it is not above drive, bu 
mile over. Hence this place got the name of Quebeis, u When 
Quebec, which in the Algonguin tongue ſignifies a ſtraitni b hund! 
| or ſtrait. The Abenaquis, whoſe language is a dialeQ of of the r 
| Algonguin, call it Quelibec, which ſigniſies a place ſhut ywWtreated, | 
or concealed, becauſe, as you enter from the little river M ower to 
Chandiere, by which thefe ſavages come to Quebec from 4-Mvatcd abe 
cadia, the point of Levy, which jets out beyond the iſle & Inundatic 
Orleans, entirely hides the ſouth channel of the river Place of 
Laurence, as the ifle of Orleans that on the north; fo row of h 
from thence, the port of Quebec appears like a * bi biad the 
or bay, land- locked on all ſides. a pretty 
The firſt object, which preſents itſelf on entering the round, 

is a beautiful caſcade, or ſheet of water, about thirty ed to th 
broad, and forty high, which appears juſt at the entry of e 2 Gina 
little channel of the iſle of Orleans, and is ſeen from W running 
long point on the ſouth of the river, which, as I oblcri:6 PP! duildiy 
hides the ifle of Orleans, This caſcade is called the fall ore, as 
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Montmorency, and the point, the point of Levy, in honour 
of two ſucceſſive viceroys of new France; viz, the adiniral 
Montmorency, and his nephew the duke of Ventadour. One 
would naturally conclude that fo plentiful a fall of water, 
which never decreaſes, ſhould proceed from a large river. 
It is however only ſupplied by an inconſiderable brook, which 
in ſome places is not ankle deep, but it never dries up, and 
Hues from a fine lake, about "ry leagues diſtant from the 
fall. 

The city lies 2 league higher on the ſame ſide, and in >the 
place where the river is narroweſt. But between it and the 
ile of Orleans is a baſon, a full league in diameter every way, 
into which the river St. Charles empties itſelf from the north- 
weſt, Quebec ſtands exactly between the river and Cape 
Diamond, which advances out behind it. The anchorage, 
or road, is oppoſite in twenty-five fathom, good ground: how- 
ever when the wind blows hard at north eaſt, ſhips oftea 
drive, but without danger. 

When Samuel Champlain founded. this city in one thouſand 
ix hundred and eight, the tide ſometimes flow'd to the foot 
of the rock; ſince that time the river has by degrees re- 
treated, and left dry a large ſpace of ground, on which the 
lower town is built, and which at preſent is ſuſſiciently ele- 
vated above the water mark, to ſecure it from any fears of 
inundation. The firſt thing you meet at landing is an open 
place of a middling compals, and irregular form, with a 
row of houſes in front tolerably built, having the rock be- 
hind them, ſo that they have no great depth. Theſe form 
a pretty long ſtreet, which take up all the breadth of the 
ground, and extend from right to left to two paſſages which 
lead to the high town. I'his opening is bounded on the left 
by 2 ſmall church, and on the right by two rows of houſes 


of buildings between the church and the port, and along the 
More, as you go to Cape Diamond; there 1s a pretty long 


Q 2 


running parallel to each other. There is alſo another range 
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row of houſes on the edge of a bay, called the Bay of . 


thers; this port may be regarded as a kind of fuburd to 11,8880) marb] 
lower town. wenty ' 
Between this ſuburb and the latter you aſcend to the hiek _ 
derable 


town, by a paſſage fo ſteep, that they have been obliged toy 
ſteps in the rock, ſo that it is not only practicable on foot, by 
as you turn from the lower town to the right hand, therej 
a way more eaſy, with houſes on each fide. In the place whay 
theſe two paſſages meet, begins the high town towards ther, 
ver, for there is another part of the lower town towards the 
river St. Charles. The firſt building you meet, as you aſcend 
from the right hand, is the epiſcopal palace; the left is ſu 
rounded with houſes. As you advance about twenty pace 
further, you find yourſelf between two ſquares. That ont! 
left is the place of arms, adjoining to the fort, which is thers 
ſidence of the governor general; oppoſite to it is the con 
of Recollects, and part of the remainder of the ſquare i8 
rounded with well-built houſes. 
In the ſquare on the right ſtands the cathedral church 
which is the only pariſh church in the city. The ſemiam 
lies on one ſide in a corner, formed by the great river and th 
river St. Charles; oppoſite the cathedral is the Jeſuits colleg 
and in the ſpace between handſome buildings. From the pla 
of arms run two ſtreets, croſſed by a third, and which form 

à large ſquare or iſle, entirely taken up by the church ad 
convent of Recollets. The ſecond ſquare has two deſcei! 
to the river of St. Charles, one very ſteep, joining to the 
minary, with but a few houſes; the other near the Jeſuits inc 
ſure, which winds very much, has the hoſpital on one ide + 
bout midway, and is bordered with ſmall houſes. This go 
to the palace, the reſidence of the intendant of the provid 
On the other fide the Jeſuits College near their church i 
pretty long ſtreet, with a convent of Urſuline nuns. AW 
the reſt, the bigh town is built on a foundation of rock, pil 
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n and partly ſlate; is has greatly increaſed within 


wenty years paſt. 
Such is the topography of Quebee; which takes up a con- 


here are reckoned but about ſeven thouſand fouls. To give 
> fuller idea of this city, I ſhall now ſpeak of its principal e- 
lifices, and conclude with its fortifications. 

The church in the lower town was built in conſequence 
f 2 vow made during the ſiege of Quebec, in one thouſand 
x hundred and ninety. It is conſecrated by the name of 
ur lady of victory, and ſerves as a chapel of eaſe to the in- 
habitants of the lower town. The building is plain, its chief 
ornament being its neatneſs and ſimplicity. Some ſiſters 


the port; their number is four or five, and they keep a 
ſchool. 

The biſhop's palace is a long quadrangle, and a fine ſtruc- 
re, 

The cathedral would make but a mean figure in one of our 


ina 
4th Imalleſt French towns; judge then if it merits to be the only 
legs WFP (copal ſee of the French empire in America, an empire of 


ture, the choir, the grand altar, and chapels have all the air 
of a country church. The moſt tolerable part is a very high 


rn ower, ſolidly built, and which at a diſtance makes no ill ap- 


be ezrance. The ſeminary, which joins this church, is a large 
cure, and has all the conveniences proper to this climate. 
4: 8 r0m the garden you ſee the road, and the river 84. Charles, 


u far as the ſight can reach. 

| Lhe fort is a handſome building with two wings. You en- 
ter by a ſpacious and regular court, but there is no garden, 
decauſe it is built on the edge of a rock. This defect is ſup- 
plied in ſome meaſure by a fine gallery, with a balcony, or 
Fballyſtrade, which ſurrounds the building. It commands the 
od, from the middle of which a ſpeaking trumpet may be 
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derable extent. The houſes are large, and all of ſtone, yet 


f the congregation are ſettled between this church and 


greater extent than that of the ancient Romans. Its architec- 
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heard, aud you ſee all the lower town under your feet. Len 


Quebec 
ing the fort to the left, you croſs a pretty large eſplanadef 


hutts of 


and by an eaſy deſcent you reach the ſummit of Cape Due fort, 
mond, which forms a natural platform. Beſides tLe- beauty tageous, 
of the proſpect hence, you breathe the pureſt air, and ny{Miſformerly 


only CON 
dirty, ar 


ſee numbers of porpoiſcs, white as ſnow, play ing on the fy 
face of the waters. On this Cape alſo are found a kind d 


diamonds, more beautiful than thoſe of Alencan ; | have large, an 
ſome as well cut by nature, as if they had been done by tigWremains « 
ableſt artiſt. Formerly they were abundant here, and thenoſmounta1! 
this Cape took its name; but at preſent they are rarely fou bandſom 
The deſcent on the ſide of the country is yet more eaſy be adva! 
that from the efpjanade. rooked v 
The fathers Regolle&@ have a large and. fine church, The gall 
as might even do them honour at Verſailles, It is net bpunted, 
wainſcotted, and adorned with a large gallery, a little du nd the 
ſy, but the work around well wrought. This part ell plac 
the work of a lay brother; nothing is wanting, but it vou of, but 
be proper to remove ſome pictures coarſely daubed, nd not | 
rather as F. Luke has painted others, which need not fe inſuf 
foils. The convent is anſwerable to the church, large, uo ef > cy li. 
ly built, and commodious, with a ſpacious garden, kept er veins, 
good order. No doub 
Tue convent of the Urſulines has ſuffered twice by fie, eres, wh: 
well as the ſeminary. Their revenue is beſides fo imall, bad been 
the portiovs they receive with the young Canadian ladies beautify | 
inconſiderable, that the. firſt time their monaſtery was bum The 1 
the government were going to ſend them back to Franc aalls, ap} 
They have however found means to recover themſelves eat clean, thy 
time. They are cleauly and commodioully lodged ; this b * my 
ent, an 


effect of the good reputation they have in the colony, as 
as owing to their frugality, temperance, and induſtry. Tit 
- gild, they embroider, and in general are all employcd; vl 
they do is generally in a good taſte. | 

The Jeſuits' college is a noble building. It is certain, i 


paintin 2 
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Quebec was only a confuſed heap of French barracks, and 
hutts of ſavages, this edifice, the only one of ſtone, except 
the fort, made ſome figure. Its ſituation is no way advan- 
tzgeous, being deprived of the view of the road, which it 
formerly enjoyed, by the cathedral and ſeminary, ſo that it 
only commands the adjoining ſquare. The court is ſmall and 
dirty, and looks like that of a farm-houſe. Ihe garden is 
urge, and well kept, and is terminated by a ſmall wood, the 
remains of that antient foreſt, which' once covered the whole 
mountain. The church has nothing beautitul without, but a 
handſome chapel. It is covered with flate, in which it has 
the advantage of all the churches of Canada, which are only 
roofed with planks; the inſide of it is highly ornamenced. 
The gallery is light, bold, and has a balluſtrade of iron, 
painted, gilt, and delicately wrought. The pulpit is all gilt, 
and the wood and iron work exquiſite. The three altars are 
well placed, and there are ſome good pictures. It has no 
roof, but a flat cieling, well wrought, The floor is of wood 
and not one, which makes this church warm, while others 
ze inſupportably cold. I ſhall not mention the four pillars 
of a cylindrical form, of porphyry, jett black, without ſpeck, 
or veins, which La Hontan has placed over the great altar. 
No doubt they would make a better figure than the preſent 
ones, which are hollow, and coarſely marbled. This ,writer 
bad been pardonable, if he had diſguiſed the truth only to 
beautify the church *, 

The Hotel Dieu, or hoſpital of Quebec, has two great 
balls, appropriated to the different ſexes. The beds are 
clean, the ſick carefully attended, and every thing commodi- 
ous and neat, The church lies behind the women's apart- 
ment, and has nothing remarkable but the great altar, whoſe 
painting is fine. This houſe is ſerved by the nuns hoſpitallers 


7s A good obſervation in the Jeſuit, as if a lic in honour of the church was more excuſable 
dan en any other occaſion, | | 
Q 4 
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of St,. Auguſte of the congregation of the mercy of In 
who firſt came here from Dieppe. Their apartments x 
convenient, but according to appearances their funds 1 
too ſmall jo make any progreſs. And their houſe i 
ſituated. on the Dope of the hill, on an. eminence which 
commands t he 1iver St, ne, they have a * 0 
proſpect. 

The houſe of the 3 is called ah ns, becauk 
the ſupreme council aſſembles here. It is à large building 
whole two extremities ſink ſome feet, and to which you 
cend by a double flight of ſteps. The front of the garde, 
which has a proſpect of the river St. Charles, is much mom 
agreeable than that you enter at. The king's magazines torn 
the right ſide of the court, and the priſon lies behind then 
The gate you enter at is hid by the moyntain, on which 
ſtands the high towp, and which an this ou only preleat 
the eye with a ſteep and difagreeable rock. 

About a quarter of a league in the country dands the g. 
neral hoſpital; this is the moſt beautiful building i in Canady 
and would be no diſgrace to the fineſt town in France. The 
Recolle cts formerly poſſeſſed this ſpot of ground. M. de d 
Valier, biſhop of Quebec, removed them into the city, bouglt 
their right and laid out one hundred thoyſand crowns ia tht 
building, furniture, and endowment. The only fault of thi 

edifice is its marſhy ſituation; but the riyer St. Charles i 
this place, making 2 turn, its waters do not flow eakily, an 
the eyil is without remedy. 

The prelate founder has his apartment in the houſe, where 
he uſually reſides; his palace in the city, which he allo bull, 
he lets out for the benefit of the poor. He condeſcends+ 
yen to officiate as chaplain to the hoſpital and the nuns, and 
2 the duties of that place, with a zeal and afhduit 

hat would be admirable even in an ordinary prieſt. Trade 
men, or others, whoſe great age deprives them of the mea 

of getting their ſubſiſtence, are received on this foungatidl 
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u far as the number of beds will allow, and are ſerved by thic- 
ty nuns. It is a colony of the Hotel Dieu at Quebec, but to 
diſtinguiſh them, the biſhop has made ſome peculiar regulati- 
ons; and thoſe admitted here wear a ſilver croſs on their breaſt, 
The nuts for the moſt part are of good families, and as they 
are often poor, the biſhop has given portions to ſeveral. 

| have already ſaid the number of people does not exceed 
ſeren thouſand * But among theſe you find a ſelect Beau 
Monde, whoſe converſation is defirable ; a governor general 
with his houſhold, nobility, officers ; an intendant with a ſu - 
preme council, and inferior magiſtrates, a commiſlary of ma- 
ines, 2 grand provoſt, a grand hunter, a grand maſter of wa- 
ters and foreſts, whoſe juriſdiction is the longeſt in the world, 
rich merchants, and ſuch as appear to live at eaſe, a biſhop 
ind numerous ſeminary ; two colleges of Recollects and Jeſuits, 
three nunneries, Polite aſſemblies, both at the lady governeſs's 
and lady intendant's; ſo that it is ſcarce poſſible but a man 
muſt paſs his time agreeably in this city. 

Indeed every body here contributes to this end, by parties 
it cards, or of pleaſure, the winter in fleds, or on ſxaits, the 
ſummer in chaiſes, or canqes. Hunting is much uſed, ſeveral 
gentlemen having no other reſource. As to news indeed there 
i little, becauſe the country affords none, and the packets from 
Lurope come all at a time, but then they furniſh matter of 
diſcourſe for ſome months: the ſciences and arts have their 
turn, and embelliſh converſation. 

The fleet and army arrived at the Iſle of Orleans a few 
leagues from Quebec, without any accident, on the twenty- 
lixth of June, 1759. The army was commanded by General 
Wolfe, and the fleet by Admiral Saunders. The French army 
was poſted in a moſt advantageous ſituation, upon what was 
deemed the only acceſſible fide of Quebec. The army land- 


ed on the Iſle of Orleans on the twenty · ſeventu. Soon after 


the troops landed, a ſtorm aroſe, in which many of the ſmall 
Mats were loſt, and ſome damage done the tranſports, On 
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the twenty-eighth in the night, the enemy ſent down ſome in 
ſhips; the boats of the fleet were ordered to fix their gray. 


| Pling chains, and tow them clear of every ſhip. On tie 


twenty-ninth, General Monkton diſlodged the enemy fron 
Point Levy, and Col. Carleton was detached to ſecure the 
weſtermoſt point of the Iſle of Orleans. General Wolfe took 
his poſt here. Batteries were immediately erected upon Point 
Levy, to bombard the town and magazines and deſtroy thei 
other works. The enemy obſerving this, ſent one thouſand 
ſix hundred men acroſs the river to deſtroy them, but they fel 
into confuſion, and went back again. The works being b 
niſhed, General Wolfe ſent a flag of truce to the commande 
of Quebec, at the ſame time informing him, that his majel 
had given expreſs orders to avoid that inhuman method of 
ſcalping, and to declare if the French uſed it, they might ex. 


pect to be puniſhed, The marquis de Vaudruiel replied wit 


contempt, ſneering at ſuch a handful of men, who pretended 
to make a conqueſt of ſo extenſive and populous a country 4 
Canada. Upon this hoſtilities commenced, the artillery played 
ſo effectually, as ſoon deſtroyed the lower town. The ninth 
of July, the army encamped near the enemy's left. The mu 
Montmorency being between them, General Wolfe ſaw with 
concern the ſecure ſituation of M. Montcalm's camp, and 2 
cordingly uſed all methods to attack him with advantage. Tit 
oppoſite banks of the river were ſo ſteep and woody, fo wel 
intrenched and guarded with Indians, that it was in vain to 
tack them. On the eighteenth he ſent two men of war, tut 
floops, and two tranſports, with troops on boad, to fail u 
the upper river. Theſe paſſed the city without any los tro 
the enemy; but here he found the ſame difficulties as befort 
the general being informed that a number of the inhabitants 
Quebec had retired to Point Trempe, a poſt up the river, {ot 
a detachment under colonel Carleton, to bring off ſome pril, 
ners, and what papers he could get. This he attempted, it 
ſucceeded with little loſs, but found no m there. 116 
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enemy ſeat ſeventeen rafts, one hundred and three feet long, 
well provided with gun and piſtol barrels loaded, and all forts 
of combuſtibles; but theſe were grappled as before, with the 
Joſs only of one boat. The general, finding his manifeſto had 
a0 effect, ordered all the habitations of the Indians, with their 
barns, tables, and corn on the land, to be totally burnt and 


| deſtroyed. General Wolfe, after reconnoitering, reſolved up- 


on attacking the enemy the firſt opportunity. To forward 
this attempt he ordered two tranſports, which drew little wa- 
ter, to be carried cloſe to the ſhore, to attack a redoubt near 
the water's edge, whoſe ſituation appeared to be without muſ- 


ket ſhot of the intrenchment on the top of the hill. Prepara- 


tions were made on the thirty-firſt of July for a general en- 
gagement. After many attempts, the general, accompanied 
by ſeveral naval officers, went in flat bottomed boats, and gave 


| immediate orders for the troops to diſembark. The grena- 


diers, by miſtake, inſtead of forming themſelves, ran on im- 
petuouſly to the enemy's intrenchments, in the utmoſt diſor- 
derand confuſion, not waiting for the corps ordered to ſuſtain 


them. This was the occaſion of loſing ſome gallant officers ; 


the general therefore called them off to form behind brigadier 
Monkton's corps. The tide being now beginning to flow, it 
was judged hazardous to continue the attack: however, it was 
obſerved that our artillery did great execution on the enemy's 
left, Orders were giyen for a retreat, which the French did 
not think fit to interrupt. The general however ſaw the at- 
tempt ſo hazardous, that he deſiſted doing any more till gene- 
ral Amherſt ſhould arrive; but at the ſame time gave orders 
for penetrating as far up the river as poſſible, in order to o- 
pen a communication for that general, who was marching from 
Crown Point. Brigadier Murray embarked on board a ſqu:- 
dron with twelve hundred men, commanded by rear-admiral 
Holms, in order to deſtroy the French men of war above the 


town. They failed up the river twelve leagues, and landed 


at tie Chambaud, burnt a magazine of proviſions, ammunition 
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and ſpare ſtores, cloathing, arms, &c. of the French army, and 
was informed of the ſucceſs of the Britiſh arms againſt Ni 


gara and Crown Point. The general called in this detach 
ment, as the ſeaſon was ſo far advanced, that it was in vain y 
expect general Amherſt. At their return, they found the g 
neral ill of a fever, brought on him by care, watching, ad 
fatigue, and was in adefponding ſtate, being afraid he ſhoulf 
return without ſucceſs. A council of war was called, where 
in it was agreed that four or five thouſand men conveyed 
bove the town, might perhaps be able to draw the enemy fron 
their preſent ſituation, and bring them to a general engagement, 
For this end, he made the ſhips under Admiral Saunders make 


a feint as if they propoſed attacking the French in their inf 


trenchments on the Beauport ſhore below the town. This dil 
poſition being made, the general embarked his forces about one 
in the morning, and with admiral Holms' diviſion, went three 
leagues up the river, in order to amuſe the enemy, and con 
ceal his real deſign. Then he put them into boats, and fil 
ſilently down with the tide ; the ſhips followed them, and ur 
rived in proper time to cover their landing. The darkaci 
of the night, and the rapidity of the ſtream, made this a by 
zardous undertaking, as the troops could not land at the ip 
they propoſed. When they were put on ſhore, a ſteep til 
with a little path, wherein two could only march a- breaſt, pre 
ſented itſelf ; however, theſe difficulties only raiſed the ardon 
of the troops. The light infantry under colonel Howe [al 
hold on ſtumps and boughs of trees, pulled themſelves up, dt 
lodged the guards that defended it, and cleared the pals), 
that at day-break the whole army was in order of battle. 01 
the thirteenth of September, when Montcalm heard of th! 
Engliſh aſcending the hill, and were formed on the high ground 
behind the town, he could ſcarcely believe it. He ſaw n 


that by the poſition of the Engliſh fleet and army, nothing bu 
an engagement could fave the city; accordingly he determ 
ned to give them battle, and he advanced and formed his trooſs 
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oppolite to ours. The diſpoſitions for the attack were made 
in the moſt judicious manner by both armies, and they both 
[began with ſpirit. The Eagliſh troops had orders to reſerve 
their fire till the enemy was within forty yards, when their 
fre took place in its full extent, and made a terrible havock 
among the French. This was ſupported with as much vigour 
xs it had begun; the French gave way on every fide, but juſt 
t the time when victory declared itſelf, general Wolfe was 
lain. General Monkton fell ſoon after. General Townſend 
now commanded, who exerted himſelf ſo well, and his men 
behaved with ſo much intrepidity, that the French began to 
give way every where. | 

The battle ſeemed now to be quite won, when an unfore- 
ſeen accident happened; M. de Rouganville, whom the feign- 
ed movement of the Engliſh troops had drawn up the river, 
turned back when he diſcovered their real deſign, and appear- 
ed in their rear with a body of two thouſand men ; but the 
main body of the French being now routed, the Engliſh wheel- 
ed about, and the enemy retreated after a very feeble attempt. 
la this action we loſt five hundred men, the French fifteen 
hundred; yet this battle was a great loſs to the Engliſh, as 
they loſt the brave Wolfe, a man formed by nature for mili- 
tary greatneſs. The French loſt alſo a great officer in gene- 
nl Montcalm, who fell ſoon after general Wolfe. The ene- 
my being now defeated in the field, general Townſend, in or- 
der to defend his camp from inſults, raiſed a battery of can- 
non, and prepared for a general aſſault. The admiral alſo 
brought his large ſhips into a poſition to attack the town; but 
before all things could be compleated for a general attack, on 
the ſeventeenth of September, the governor diſpatched a flag 
ot truce, with propoſals for a capitulation upon honourable 
terns for the garriſon, and advantageous to the inhabitants, who 
were preſerved in the free exerciſe of their religion. The for- 
llications were in tolerable order, though the houſes were al- 
mot totally demoliſhed. A garriſon of five thouſand men, 
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under the command of general Murray, were put into ti 
place. Thus the capital of French America was ſurrender 
to the Engliſh, after a moſt ſevere campaign of near this 
months; a city ſtrong in ſituation and fortification, with u 
army greatly ſuperior in number to the beſiegers, fortif 


under her walls. 
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An account of Mr. Thurot's life and expeditions, 
M R. Thurot was the ſon of Thurot, who was a lawyer 


his mother was a vintner's daughter at Boulogne, i 
France, though his grandfather was an Iriſhman. His ny 
ther died in child-bed ; at the ſame time his father held hin 
at the font, his mother was burying in the church - ut 
which brought a flood of tears from him. One madam Tut 
lord was now ſtanding for little Thurot, and being informel 
of the cauſe, made the father a preſent, deſiring if the h 
lived till ſhe returned again, he might be ſent to her. Whe 
he was about fifteen years of age, one Farrel came to 50 
logne, who getting acquainted with old Thurot, claimed1 
relationſhip to the family. This man, being a ſmuggler, i. 


formed Thurot, that the O Farrels was ſtill a flouriſin 


houſe at Connought ; offering, if he would but let him g 
with him, he would make his fortune. This Iriſh coul 
equipped him for the voyage, and ſet out with him; bot 
happening to ſtop on the Iſle of Man, Thurot was diſodl 
ged, and would go with his couſin no further. Thurot be 
ing never deſtitute, hired himſelf with a gentleman of Angle) 
who employed him on board his ſhips, and, as an agent! 
factor, trading between the Ile of Man and Dublin; by 10 
time he had acquired a ſufficient knowledge of the Engl 


:torgue; he left this gentleman's ſervice, and ſet out in qui 


of hearing ſomething of his rich relations, and was ſo red 
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ed 25 to be obliged to enter a valet to lord B-—, Here he 
atinued ſome time, till he was ſuſpected to be confident to 
is miſtreſs, for which he was diſcharged. Having ſaid ſome 
ireſpectful things of lord B——, he was obliged to leave 
hublin; and being informed, that his lady's waiting maid 
23 now with the lord of A—, who had a large eſtate in the 
orth of Ireland, he followed her there. Here his {kill in 
orting made him be taken notice of by ſeveral gentlemen; 
ut being tired with this life, he had again recourſe to his 
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t Boulogne, where he became king of the ſmugglers, dealing 
| goods to the value of two thouſand pounds a year. Thu- 
ot was afterwards arreſted, and put in jail at Dunkirk ; but, 
wing Mr. Tollard for his ſecond, he procured him his life, 
iter this he was ſent for to Paris to give his advice how 
prevent the bad practices of the ſmugglers, but an invaſion 
f England being talked of, he was made commander of 
ne of the King's ſhips, and in one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
fy-nine was commodore of the fleet which took Carrick- 
rgus. 

Thurot's ſquadron, conſiſting of five frigates, on board of 
bich were one thouſand two hundred and ſeventy land 
bidiers, ſailed from the port of Dunkirk on the fifth of Oc- 
ober one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty- nine. They 
ad been blocked up until that time by an Engliſh fleet; but 
nder favour of an hazy night they put out to ſea, and ar- 
ved at Gottenburg in Sweden ten days after. From hence 
cy made to Bergen in Norway. In theſe voyages, the 
en were reduced by ſickneſs, and the veſſels themſelves had 
d ſuffered by ſtorms, that they were obliged to ſend one of 
De moſt conſiderable of them back to 3 It was not 
Jotil the fifth of December, that they were able to fail di- 
ly for their place of deſtination. But their old ill fortune 
Puriued them with freſh diſappointments. For near three 
Ponths they beat backward and forward amongſt the weſ⸗ 
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tern iſles of Scotland, having in vain attempted a conveniy 
landing near Derry. In this tedious interval they ſuſſat 
every poſlible hardſhip. Their men were thinned and d 
heartened. Another of their ſhips was ſeparated from then 
of which they never heard more. The now remaining tin 
were extreamly ſhattered, and their crews ſuffered exten 
ly by famine. This obliged them to put into the iſle of la 
February the ſixteenth ; where they reſitted and took in fon 
cattle and proviſions, which were liberally paid for by 
generous adventurer who commanded, and who behaved 
all reſpects with his uſual courteſy and humanity, 
Here they heard for the firſt time of the defeat of (x 
flans': ſquadron. This was a circumſtance of great diſc 
ragement. But as Thurot could not be ſure that this intel 
gence was not given to deceive him; he perſiſted in his reldl 
tion to fail for Ireland. Indeed he had ſcarcely any other chi 
for he was ſo poorly victualled, that he could not hope, wit 
out ſome refreſhment, to get back to France. And hen 
further urged on by his love of glory, no ſmall ſhare of wi 
he was certain to add to his character, if he could ſtrike 
blow of never ſo little importance on the coaſt of Irelad 
for by this he might make ſome appearance of having rev 
ged the many inſults which had been offered to the coat 
France. 
Full of theſe ideas, he arrived before the town of Cami 
fergus on the twenty-eighth of February; and landed inf 
troops, now reduced to about fix hundred men, the day 
towing. They were augmented by draughts from his! 
men to near a thouſand. Theſe he formed on the bee. I. 
and moved to the attack of the town. - Carrickfergus i WWP'rench | 
rounded by an old wall, ruinous in many places. Cobuß rore n: 
Jennings commanded about four companies in the town, tion. 
ly of new raiſed men, extremely ill provided with amm French 
tion, and no way prepared for this attack, which they WW burot 
not the ſmalleſt reaſon to expect. However, they fhut i! his c 
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tes, ſent off the French priſoners to Belfaſt, and took all 
he meaſures their circumſtances would admit. The enemy 
dyanced and attacked the gates. There was no cannon z- 
ut the gates were defended with effect by muſquet ſhot, un- 
the ammunition was ſpent. Then the garriſon retired in- 
) the caſtle, which having a breach in the wall near fifty 
et in extent, was no ways tenable. They therefore 
rrendered priſoners of war, with terms of ſafety for the 
Owns | 
Thurot, as ſoon as he was maſter of Carrickfergus, iſſued 
rders to Belfaſt to ſend him a quantity of wine and provi- 
jon; he made the ſame demand to the magiſtrates of Car- 
ickfergus, which they having imprudently refuſed to com- 
y with, the town was plundered. Thurot having victualled, 
nd gained as much reputation by this action as could be ex- 
ected from a fleet which was no more than a ſort of wreck 
bf the grand enterpriſe, ſet fail for France. But he had 
ot left the bay of Carrickfergus many hours, when near 
he coaſt of the Ifle of Man, he perceived three ſail that 
ore down upon him. Theſe were three Engliſh frigates 
vhich happened to be in the harbour of Kinſale, when Thu- 
ot made his deſcent; the Duke of Bedford, lord heutenant, 
diſpatched orders to the commander of the frigates to go in 
veſt of the French armament. The Eogliſh frigates were 
ne of thirty-ſix guns commanded by captain Elliot; and 
vo of thirty-two. = | 
Such was their diligence and ſucceſs, that they overtook 
hurot's {quadron before they could g:t out of the Iriſh 
Ira, They were exactly three frigates to three. The 
French ſhips were. much the larger, and their men much 
ore numerous; but both ſhips and men were in a bad con- 
lition, A ſharp and cloſe engagement began. None of the 
reach could poſſibly eſcape, and they muſt take or be taken, 
13 Thurot did all that could be expected from the intrepidity 
bis character; he fought his ſhip until ſhe had her hold 
| R 
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courſe of ſeven hundred miles through the Streights of by 


of the iſland of Cuba, about fifty leagues from Cape St. . 
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almoſt filled with water, and her decks covered with dei 
bodies. At length he was killed. The crew of his ſhip, andi 
her example thoſe of the other two, diſpirited by this blos 
and preſſed with uncommon alacrity by the ſignal bravery 
Captain Elliot, and thoſe who commanded under him, firucy 
and were carried into Ramſay Bay in the ile of Man. Ew 
this inconſiderable action added to the glory of the Engl 
arms. None had been better conducted, or fought with gre 
er reſolution. This ſole inſult on our coaſts was ſeverely py 
niſhed; and not a veſſel concerned in it eſcaped. The pub 
lic indeed lamented the death of the brave Thurot, whoera 
whilſt he commanded a privateer, fought leſs for plunder thu 
honour; whoſe behaviour on all occaſions was full of hum 
nity and generoſity; and whoſe undaunted courage raiſed hin 
to rank, and merited diſtinction. His death ſecured the gl 
ry he always ſought: he did not live to be brought a priſon 
into England; or to hear in France thoſe malignant criticim 
which fo often attend unfortunate bravery. This was ti 
fate of the laſt remaining branch of that grand armameit 
which had ſo long been the hope of France, the alarm of l 
land, and the object of general attention to all Europe. 


Oc: De. De Dc IS. DD 
An account of taking the Havannah. 


ORD Albemarle commanded the land forces, and 46 
miral Pococke commanded the navy. He tock;! 


hama. They arrived before the Havanzah on the fifth 
June, 1762. = 


The Havannah is a city and port on the north-weſt coll 


tonio, its weſtermoſt point, four hundred and ninety mill 
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lorida, the gulph of which it commands, by being ſituated 
tits mouth, entering into the gulph of Mexico, and two 
ys fail from the Streights of Bahama. For the ſake of 
o important a ſituation it was removed from its original 
kite, which was about twelve leagues diſtant on the ſouth 
03k near Mataban; but the eſtabliſkment of this port is 
\id to be one of the chief cauſes of the declenſion of the 
land of Hiſpaniola. The latitude aſſigned to this place is 
aken from an accurate obſervation made of it in 1717, by 
on Marco Antonio de Gamboa, only he makes it eight 
econds leſs; and the longitude is according to other obſer- 
ations he made in 1715, 1724, and 1725, by eclipſes of the 
oon, and in 1740, by that of Jupiter's firſt Satellite; an 
uthority which we the rather chooſe to mention, becauſe 
ſr. Popple's map of the Britiſh empire in America, pub- 
filked in 1732, places it in longitude eighty-three, fifteen, 
Ind latitude twenty-three, twenty-one, which is a variati- 
In of nine minutes in the latter, and of above a whole de- 
free iu the former. Others copying Herrera, have alſo er- 
ed prolly by placing it in latitude twenty-two and one 
alf. 

It was originally called the Port of Carenas, 1. e. a port 
or careening of ſhips, but its proper name in San Chriſto- 
al de la Havanunah. 

it was built by Diego de Velaſques, who in the begin- 
ing of the ſixteenth century landed here with three hun- 
red Spaniards, and conquered Cuba, with the aſſiſtance of 
he famous Bartholomew de las Caſas, who afterwards turn- 
bg a Dominican friar, was made biſhop of Chiapa in New- 
„pain, and wrote the Hiſtory of the Spaniſh cruelties there, 
nd in other parts of the Weſt-Indies. The firſt attempt 
nat we tind made upon it after the Spaniards ſettled here, 
Vas in 1536, by a French pirate, who took the place, which 
hen Conifted only of wooden houſes thatched, and made 
R 2 


eſt from St. Jago, forty-one leagues ſouth of the cape of 
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the Spaniards redeem it from fire by ſeven hundred ducy, 
It happened that three ſhips arriving from New-Spain th 


next day after he was failed with the ranſom, they unload 
their goods with all expedition, and purſued the pirat 


that it 
down tt 


but the commanders behaved ſo cowardly, that he took N 
the three, one whereof was an admiral's ſhip, which ſo en people 
boldened the pirate, that he returned to the Havannah, uf profeſs i 
made the inhabitants pay him ſeven hundred ducats mom gin, toc 
After this the Spaniards built their houſes of ſtone, and; they ha 
fort at the mouth of the harbour, but the city being ſtilo Its pe 
pen on the land- ſide, ſome Engliſh cruiſers in thoſe u ect, in 
landed not far from the town, and entered it before d Vvorld. 
break, whereupon the Spaniards fled into the woods, leavin it cor 
the place to be plundered. During the war betwixt Hen e, no 
II. of France and the emperor Charles V. a French fin), that 
from Dieppe with ninety men, after having plundered tc hor 
Jago, came hither in the night, but to their great difappoutMſhrance, 
ment found all the houſes empty, they having been channel 
ten plundered, that the Spaniards had removed all Harrow, 
goods to houfes in the country. While they were eu our in 
ing them, two perſons came to them, pretending to gπ⁹ uare, 
for ranſom, but really to ſpy out their number. The Fred t form 
demanded ſix thouſand ducats, the ſpies pretended all i de fon 
effects would not raiſe that ſum. Upon their retum . Spaniar 
their countrymen, a conſultation was held, wherein two les 
were for paying the ſum if they could get no abatemm than x 
but the majority deſpiſing the enemy's number, were | The 
diſputing it with the ſword; and marching ſecretly it is no 
one hundred and fifty men, furpriſed the French at times i 
night, and at the very firſt onſet killed four; but cke if; 
French, upon the firing of an alarm gun, recovered and ſhe 
arms in a trice, and put them to flight; and being enragit is b. 
at the Spaniards” treachery, ſet fire to the town, after WW Plain 
ing dawbed the doors, windows, &c. with pitch and WW lt of 
of which there were then great quantities in the ct, soft 


about 
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that it was ſoon all over in a flame; and they even pulled 
down the walls, and quite demoliſhed the fort. A Spaniard 
deſiring that they would ſpare the churches that were e- 
reed for the worſhip of God, the French anſwered, that 
people who had no faith had no occaſion for churches to 
profeſs it in. The Engliſh Buccaniers, under captain Mor- 
gin, took this place in 1669, and would have kept it, could 
they have had the king of England's protection. 
Its port is ſaid to be the moſt frequented, as well as the 
beſt, in all the Weſt-Indies, and one of the fineſt in the 
world. It is ſo large that a thouſand fail of ſhips may ride 
in it commodiouſly and ſafely, without either anchor or ca- 
ble, no wind being able to hurt them. It is ſo deep with- 
al, that the largeſt veſſels anchor at a ſmall diſtance from 
the ſhore, and there is commonly fix fathom water. The en- 
trance, which has no bar or ſhoals to obſtruct it, is by a 
hannel about three quarters of a mile in length, but fo 
arrow, that only one ſhip can go in ata time, The har- 
bour into which it leads at the north-weſt corner is a long 
quare, lying north and ſouth. At the other three corners 
it forms three creeks or bays. At the bottom of that in 
the ſouth eaſt corner lies the town of Wan Abacoa, as the 
Spaniards pronounce it, or Guan Abacoa as they write it, 
two leagues from the Havannah by land, but little more 
than a league by fea, | 
The city, which is ſaid to be the richeſt in America, as 
it is no doubt when the galleons, &c. are here, (for at other 
times it is poor enough) ſtands in the moſt fruitful part of 
the iſland, and the only part where there are any farms 
and ſhecp, all the reſt of it being mountainous and barren. 
It is built on the weſt ſide of the harbour, in a delightful 
Plain along the ſhore, which rounds ſo much, that above 
balf of it is waſhed by the ſea, and the reſt by two branch- 
en of te river Lagida. It is of an oval figure, and begins 
zocut 3 quarter of a mile from the mouth of the harbour. 
R 3 1 
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The buildings, which are of ſtone, are fair, but not high; 
the ſtreets are narrow, but clean, and as ſtraight as a line 
and even the houſes very handſome, but ill furniſhed, Hers 
are eleven churches and monaſteries, and two handſome ho. 
pitals. There 1s a fine ſquare, with all uniform building 
about it, in the middle of the town. The churches 
magnificent and rich; the lamps, candleſticks, and ory 
ments for the altars, being gold and filver. There ax 
ſome lamps of moſt curious workmanſhip, which weigh 
two hundred marks of ſilver, each mark being half a pound 
The Recollects' church, which ſtands on the beſt ground 
in the city, has twelve beautiful chapels in it; and then 
are cells in the monaſtery for fifty fathers. St. Clare 
church has ſeven altars, all adorned with plate, and the nus 
nery contains an hundred women and ſervants, all cloath 
ed in blue. The Auguſtines' church has thirteen altar 
St. John de Dieu's nine altars, with an hoſpital for foldicn 
of twelve thouſand pieces of eight revenue. 

The juriſdiction of this city extends over one half of the 
land, and the chief places under it are St. Cruz on tl 
north fide, and La Trinidad on the ſouth. It is the feat d 
the governor and captain-general of Cuba, and of the roy 
al officers, as well as of an aſſeſſor for the aſſiſtance of tit 
governor, appointed by the council of the Indies. It 18% 
ſo the reſidence of the biſhop of St. Jago. 

It is in fact a city of the greateſt importance to the 9 
niards of all their cities in America, as being the place i 
rendezvous for all their fleets in their return from ti 
quarter of the world to Spain, and lying at the mouth 
the gulph of Florida, through which they are all obliged 
paſs ;- wherefore the Spaniards, not without reaſon, calll 
the Key of all the Weſt- Indies, to lock up, or open the do 
of entrance to all America: and in effect no ſhips can p# 
that way without leave from this port. Here rides the 
vy of the king of Spain, and here meet in September & 
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hiph; ralleons, flota, and other merchant ſhips, from ſeveral ports 
a line, both of the continent and iflands, to the number of fifty, 
Her or perhaps fixty fail, to take in proviſions and water, with 


great part of their lading: and for the convenience of re- 
turning to Spain in a body. Here is a continual fair till 
their departure, which 1s generally before the end of the 
month, when proclamation is made, forbidding any that 
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re belong to the fleet to ſtay in town on pain of death; 
weigh zad upon firing a warning-gun, they all go aboard. The 
ound cargo they go with is ſeldom leſs than ſeven millions ſter- 


ung. The reader will naturally imagine, that a place of 


round 
this importance has been put in a condition both to defend 


| there 


Che let, and to protect the ſhips that frequent it; therefore 
e nu ee hall treat, in the next place, of its ſtrength. 
cloaths The city has a wall on the land ide, fortified with baſti- 


alta, ons, and a caſtle on the fide towards the harbour; at the 


die mouth of which are two other ſtrong caſtles, capable of de- 

fencing its entrance againſt many hundred fail of ſhips, 
of e 1hete caſtles are mentioned by M. Gage, who was here in 
on one thouſand fix hundred and ninety-feven. The chief, and 


trongeſt of them, and that to which lines extend from the 
caſtle firſt mentioned, is called El Morro, i. e. Head-land, 
from the point on which it ſtands on the left, or eaſt fide of 
the entrance; but the Engliſh ſailors commonly call it Moor 
Caitle, and ſome call it EI Muro, or the Wall. It is built 
ie Sph at the foot of two hills on a rock, with a ditch cut in it, 
lace M filed with ſea-water. The walls are of a triangular figure, 
n with three large baſtions, and planted with forty cannon, 
uth ON each twenty-four pounders. From this caſtle there runs a 
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gel M wall or line mounted with twelve prodigious long pieces of 
cal cannon. that lie level with the water, are all, or moſt of 
1c 0 them, bras, carry each thirty-ſix pounds, and are called, by T0 
an [On ay vi eininence, the Twelve Apoſtles. At the point be- | 
he cen cus caſtle and the ſea there is a tower with a round _ i] 


er uf thorn at the top, where a man continually watches, ta 
Be | 
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und ſecure our people employed in procuring proviſions and 
water. The other part was to be employed in the attack 
upon fort Moro; this firſt commanded the town, and the 


Tabl)MMWertrance into the harbour. This attack was conducted by 
de (id general Keppel; and colonel Howe, to favour this grand o- 
ezurperztion, was ordered to make a diverſion to the weltward 
cc the town. This body cut off all communication between 


the town and the country, and Kept the enemy's attention 
divided. It is not to be imagined what hardſhips the army 
ſuſtained in carrying on the ſiege of the Moro, the earth 
being ſo thin, that they could ſcarce cover themſelves in 
their approaches, and there was ſo great a ſcarcity of wa- 
ter, that they were obliged to bring it from the ſhips; the 
difficulty of the roads, and the heat of the climate, and ha- 
ving ſo much fatigue in bringing their artillery, that ſeve- 
Wral dropt down dead; but ſuch was the intrepidity of our 
people, among whom ſubſiſted a perfect harmony, that no 
difficulties were capable of diſcouraging them. They ereQ- 


, they ed batteries againſt the Moro, and ſeveral others, in order 
led to drive the enemy's ſhips farther up the harbour, to pre- 
round vent them from moleſting us in our approaches. On June 
balk WW the twenty-fourth the garriſon made a fally with little ſuc- 


ceſs, and the loſs of three hundred men; by this tiche the 
navy, having done all in their power to aſſiſt the land for- 
ces, on July the firſt, three of the largeſt ſhips laid their 
broad tides againſt the fort, and began to fire upon it. The 
lame day we opened our batteries: they continued firin 
leven hours, but the Moro being ſo much above them, and 
fort Puntal on the oppoſite ſide, galled them ſo much, that 
to prevent their utter deſtruction, they were oblged ta 
bring them off with the loſs of ſome men and officers. 
Notwithſtanding our loſs, yet it took off ſome of the ene- 
my's attention on that*ſide, and our fire was poured in with 
redoubled fury. On July the third, our capital battery 
Was {et on fire by the enemy, ſo that the labour of fix hun- 
| red men tor ſeven days was deſtroyed in a moment. 
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ed amongſt the troops; there were no leſs than five thoufind 
ſoldiers and three thouſand failors all fick at once. Ther, 
was a total want of freſh proviſions and freſh water; why 
they had being to be brought from a great diſtance; and 
the advanced ſeaſon made them alſo deſpair of ſucceſs, The 
hearts of the moſt ſanguine failed within them, when they 


_ conſidered this gallant army waſting away. continually : 


ſickneſs: however, the brave officers ſpirited up the men it 
ſuch a manner, that new batteries ſoon aroſe in place of the 
old ones; ſo that their fire ſoon became ſuperior to the eng. 
my's. They by degrees filenced the enemy's cannon, beit 
down their upper works, and on the twentieth of July made 
a lodgment in the covert- way. This and the rich prize that 
was in view, made their hopes more lively. On July the 
twelfth the Jamaica fleet arrived with ſeveral conveniencies 
for the ſiege, July the twenty-eighth the New York reit 
forcement arrived; ſome of the tranſports were lot in the 
paſſage, but the men were ſaved. 

All theſe favourable events gave them new life ; but jul 


as they thought all their work near finiſhed, a new difficul | 


ty aroſe, a monſtrous ditch of eight feet deep and forty 
wide yawned before them, which it ſeemed impoſſible to 
fill up; providence had ſo ordered it, that a thin ridge of 
rock had been left to cover the ditch near the fea, On tl 
narrow ridge the miners paſſed the ditch with very lite 
loſs, and July the twentieth, foon buried ge under 
the wall. 

The governor now ſaw plainly, that the fort would ſpecc- 
ily be reduced, if ſome bold puſh was not made; theretore, 
on the twenty ſecond of July, by break of day, a body dt 
twelve hundred men were tranſported acroſs the harbou!, 
who climbed up the hills, and made their attack upon on 
poſts, but they were ſoon driven down the hill with gre! 
{laughter, and the loſs of four hundred men Killed. 


This was a heavy ſtroke, as ſickneſs now greatly Prevail 
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July the thirtieth, the miners had done ſo much execu- 
tion, that a part of the wall was blown up, and fell into the 
ditch ; leaving a narrow breach, which the general and en- 
gineer judged practicable. The troops that were to advance 
upon this moſt dangerous of all ſervices did it chearfully, 
thinking it would be the end of their labours. They ac- 
cordingly entered the fort, which they did with ſuch intre- 
pidity, coolneſs and reſolution, that the enemy fled on all 
des. About four hundred were {lain on the ſpot, or ran 
into the water, where they periſhed. . Four hundred more 
threw down their arms, and obtained quarter. The mar- 
quis de Gonſales, the ſecond in command, fell, while he was 
bravely rallying his troops. Don Lewis de Velaſco, the go- 
vernor, who had ſo bravely defended the fort, ſeemed reſol- 
ved to bury himſelf in its ruins; he had entrenched him- 
ſelf and his colours, with one hundred men to defend them; 
thoſe being all ſlain, or run away, he, diſdaining to retire, 
or call for quarter, received a mortal wound and fell, offer- 
ing his ſword to his conquerors. This drew tears'of pity 
over that unfortunate valour, which had coſt them ſo dear. 

Thus the Moro fell into our hands after a vigorous ſtrug- 
gle of forty-four days; notwithſtanding the ſickneſs raged 
with great violence, they immediately raiſed many new bat- 
teries, and the whole fire was turned againſt the town. Pre- 
parations for an attack were alſo made, and batteries erect- 


ed to the weſtward of the town. Auguſt the ſecond, a part 


of the ſecond diviſion of troops from North America arri- 
ved; part of them having been' taken by a ſquadron of 
French men of war. Auguſt the tenth, lord Albemarle ſent 
a lag to the governor, informing him of the preparations 
he had made to attack the town; but, that there might be 
no more blood ſhed, adviſed him to capitulate. The go- 


| vernor r2turned an anſwer in the moſt polite manner, that 
would defend the town to the laſt extremity, and imme- 
diately began to fire, 
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FR Lord Albemarle, to convince the governor, that he wy 

1 in earneſt, next morning ordered a general fire from th; 
. | batteries, which were poured upon the town on all ſide, 
F 


#n Ac 
and continued with irreſiſtable fury for fix hours; thi 
all the enemy's guns were almoſt ſilenced. Upon which, t 
the great joy of the fleet and army, flags of truce were hung 
{ out from all quarters of the town. The town capitulited, 
upon having their religion, laws, and private property 
the ſubjects ſecured. The garriſon, which were reduced to 
11 ſeven hundred men, had the honours of war given then, 
| and were to be conveyed to Spain. Thus a diſtrict of or; 
' hundred and eighty miles were yielded along with the town 
[| to the Engliſh. The Spaniards wanted to have ſaved the 
„ men of war, and the town to be declared a free port during 
the war; both theſe were refuſed them. On the fourteenth 
of Auguſt the town was given up, after a ſiege of tw 
months and eight days, 
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Nine ſail of the enemy's ſhips of the line, ſome of tbe f Th 
neſt ſhips in the world, were taken, with four frigates. They on 
had ſunk three of their capital ſhips at the beginning of the Jeſuit 

| ſiege; two more were in great forwardneſs on the ſtocks; WW hop 
| theſe the Engliſh deſtroyed. The enemy loſt a whole fleet, WW dicate 
J and the money and effects of the king of Spain did not + and 
| mount to leſs than three millions ſterling. and! 
| So rich a capture as this had never been taken, which dowr 
| the government reaped no benefit from; yet individual able: 
F were enriched by it. The ſucceſs of our arms in the EA chap 
Indies has brought into England, during the war, near fr lar, 
millions in treaſure and jewels. Let it be alſo remembered, WF un; 
that by the Hermione, which was taken after the family WWW won, 
compact, in which was near a million of money; this, vin Wi cole 
the others, conſiderably ſunk the reſources of money, whici WF dyin 


was one of the principal objects when the family compa are g 
was formed. Theſe ſucceſſes made a way for the genen WW bw 
th which ſoon followed. 
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In account of the taking of Manila, by general Draper and 
admr al Cor nh. 


ch, to 8 | 

buop ANILA is the ſeat of the Spaniſh vice-roy, and lies 
lated, on a paint of land made by a river, which iflues from 
ty d the lake of Bahia, and falls into the ſea a little lower, at the 


town of Cavite, where is a ſpacious harbour, but of difficult 
entrance, becauſe of rocks and ſhoals at the mouth of the bay. 
The city is about two miles in compaſs, ſurrounded with a good 
wall and ditch, and fortified with baſtions and outworks; be- 
| ſides which, there is a fort that ſtands on the point of land be- 
twixt the ſea and the river, and commands the entrance of it. 
| There are two alcaids er governors under the vice-roy, one 
| of whom has the command of the Spaniards, and the other 
of the Chineſe and Sangles, and other foreign nations. 


he he The chief ſtructures are a large cathedral, ſeveral church- 
They es and religious houſes, chapels and hoſpitals endowed, and the 
f the Jeſuitsꝰ college, founded in 1581, on the arrival of the firſt bi- 
* ſhop of this ſee. In the church of Miſericordia, which 1s de- 


| and Miſtices, i. e. half Spaniards and half Indians, are admitted, 

| and have three or four hundred pieces of eight portion paid 
down for them: and if they ehuſe to be nuns, they have a ſuit · 
able allowance by the year. The inſides of their churches and 
chapels are exceeding rich. That of St. Auſtin, in particu- 
lar, has fifteen well - gilt altars, ſome of them with antipendi- 
ums of beaten ſilver; but their ſtructures are moſt of them 
wood, becauſe of the earthquakes. Adjoining to the Jeſuits' 
college is that of St Joſeph, where are forty collegians, ſtu- 
dying h umanity, philoſophy, and divinity, in which all degrees 
ae given, It has particular revenues, beſides the king's al- 


nerd 5 : : 
boa, The collegians wear a purple habit under red cloth 


dicated to St, Elizabath, the orphan' daughters of Spaniards 
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n j Nee the graduates, by way of diſtinction, wear x ſtring 
like a collar, of the ſame cloth. The ſtreets are wide 1 


handſome, having galleries running all along the front of ther 


houſes, and there is a noble market - place in the middle of it: 


but the regularity of the city has been ſpoiled by the frequent 


earthquakes, which have overturned ſeveral fine houſes and 


' Palaces, and for this reaſon, all above the firſt floor is 3 light 


ſuperſtructure of wood. We read, that in 1627, one of the 
mountains, called Carvallos, was levelled by an earthquike; 
and that in 1645, a third part of it was overthrown, and ng 


leſs then three thouſand ſouls periſhed in the ruins, and ang 


thar, not much leſs dreadful, happened alſo the year folly 
ing. The inhabitants of this city are a mixture of Indizny 
Chineſe, Spaniards, &c. to the number of about ſix thouſand; 


and their complexions are as different, conſiſting of white,blac 


and tawny. It is computed there are about three thoulad 
ſouls within the walls of this city, and as many more in the ch 
neſe ſuburb. There are other large ſuburbs, conſiſting oi 
veral Indian nations, who live in houſes, built on poſts inthe 
river, and beyond their ſuburbs, on both ſides of the rive, 
are gardens, farms, and country houſes, a great way up i 
the country. In the ſuburb of the Chineſe, who are tis 
only mechanics among them, are found all ſorts of work 
men and trades, while the Spaniards and Indians ſeldon 
apply to any buſineſs, but when compelled to it by neceſity 
The employment of the Spaniſh vice-roy, or captain-gen 
ral, who keeps his court in this city, and has it for a term 
years, is one of the moſt profitable belonging to the Sparil 
monarchy, and would be deſired by moſt of the grandecs, i!" 


was not ſo far from Europe, and if there was not a certiit 


ſting in the tail of it. He has under him twenty-two alcaidy 
or governors of towns and provinces, two whereot reſide i 
the city of Manila, the government of the Europeans being 
committed to one, and that of the Aſiatics to the other. Thi 

is alſo a tribunal of three or four judges, in which the capt 
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general preſides, but has no voice; and where the opinions 


are equal, he appoints ſome doctor to give the caſting vote. 


Theſe judges, as well as the ſolicitor for the crown, have their 
places for life, and cannot be turned out by the vice · roy; but 
he diſpoſes of all military employments, and appoints the ſeve- 
ral alcaids or governors under him. He has the nomination 


alſo of the captains of the galleons, which fail every year to 


New- Spain; which poſt alone is worth fifty thouſand crowns 
2 year. He keeps a garriſon of about eight hundred ſoldiers 
in the city, and has three or four thouſand more under his com- 
mand in other parts of the country, whoſe pay is two pieces of 
eight and fifty- eight pounds of rice a month each man. In ſhort, 
he lives in very great ſtate; but now comes the ſting; when 
a captain- general is recalled, proclamation is made for all per- 
ſons to come in and exhibit their complaints againſt him for 
ſixty days, and he undergoes a ſevere trial, the ſucceſſor being 


often his judge; and the preceding governor, when his trial 


is over, is ſent back to Spain with an account of his conduct, 


and the proceeding againſt him; and the judges are common- 


ly ſo ſevere in their verdict, that if he be not able to ſpend 


one hundred thouſand pieces of eight in bribes, he is ſeldom 


found virtuous enough to eſcape ie or other 
puniſhment. 


As for the archbiſhop of Manila, he has ſix thouſand pieces 


| of eight a year from the crown and the biſhops of Sebu, Ca- 


3 and Caquayan, five thouſand. Beſides theſe, a titu- 
ar biſkop or coadjutor reſides at Manila, who aſſiſts in the firſt 


cancy, that there be no intermiſſion in the cure of ſouls. 


And as tor the court of inquiſition, a eommiſſary is appoint- 


ed here by that of Mexico. 


This Hand has the liberty of ſending two ſhips every year 
to Neu. gpain; but being limited to that number, they there- 
fore build them very large. Theſe carry the ſpices and rich 


Wo modities of India to Acapulco, a port in the South- Sea, in 
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and neceſſaries, of which they were now in the greateſt v 
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the kingdom of Mexico or New-Spain, and bring back (iy 
valuable commodities of America and Europe. 

On the twenty-fourth of September, 1763, diſpoſition f 
were made for landing on the ſouth of the town, the men d 
war ſcouring the coaſt of the enemy with their guns, who 
came down in large numbers, both horſe and foot, to oppoſe 
their landing. They landed, and formed upon the beach with 
only the loſs of a few boats. They found the town reguly. 
ly fortified, and defended by an army of eight hundred regy 
lar troops. They found that it was impoſſible for our lit 
army to inveſt it, as they might conſtantly be reinforced by 
the natives of the country, a fierce and daring people, wi 
ſoon came to the aſſiſtance of the place, with ten thouſandmen; 
The ditch of the town had never been quite complicated, and 
ſeveral other parts of the fortifications were defective, andthe 
ſuburbs of the town had not been deſtroyed, which afforded 
our men a ſort of ſhelter from the enemy. On the twenty 
ſixth, before our batteries could be erected, they attemptedi 
ſally with four hundred men, but were repulſed, with gret 
loſs. By the indefatigable induſtry and ſpirit of our ſoldim 
and ſailors, three batteries of cannon and mortars wereſo 
raiſed, and played upon the town with good effect. The it 
dians frequently moleſted our troops, and killed ſome inthe! 
barbarous manner, ſo that our troops gave them no quartet 
The bombardment continued day and night againſt the toni 
and the navy ſeconded the attempts of the land forces, and6 
pened up an inceſſant fire on a new quarter, which very mud 
fatigued the garriſon. On the firſt of October, a deluge® 
rain poured down, actompanied by a mighty ſtorm of wind 
which put the ſquadron into great danger; a ſtoreſhip vii 
had lately arrived, and contained the greateſt part of the tool 


for compleating their works, was driven on ſhore. Thc #7 
vernor of the place added to the advantage of theſe appei® 
ces in his favour, by calling in the aid of his eccleſiaſticalch 
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at theſe were the firſt appearances of their deſtruction. 
However, by the intervention of providence, notwithſtand- 
ve the elements ſeemed to fight againſt them, they compleat- 
da large battery for heavy cannon, and another for mortars, 
made good their parallels and communications, and made all 
reparations. As ſoon as the ſtorm ended, they filenced 
twelve pieces of cannon belonging to the enemy, and in leſs 
than two days all their defences were deſtroyed, 


their fortification, they reſolved to make allies; one was to 
be on the body of the ſeamen, and the other on the land for- 
ces. On the fourth of October, three hours before day, in 
the middle of an inceſſant fall of rain, one thouſand Indians 
were employed to attack the failors with their bows and ar- 
rows; having paſſed the patrols in ſilence, they fell unexpect- 
dly with great fury upon the quarters of the ſeamen? they 
however ſuſtained the attack with bravery, and drove off the 
Wndians, and at laſt totally routed them, with the loſs of three 
Nundred men belonging to the enemy, though theſe Indians 
bchaved with the utmoſt courage and boldneſs imaginable; 
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Juan res wou have been doubtful. The ſecond ſally was made 
ton + the G:(ciplined troops of the enemy on a church, in which 
„e I a body of Seapoys, that defended our camp. Theſe 
7 1 were caſily diſlodged, not having the fame courage and ſpi- 
2 Fit as our feamen; however, our Europeans maintained their 

j 


pot with courage and reſolution, till a detachment with ten 
bel pieces arrived to their aſſiſtance. They then drove the 
paniaras before them, with the loſs of ſeventy men: we loſt 
Allo a brave officer in this attack, with forty men killed and 
Ev ounded. 

| This vas the enemy's laſt effort; they were now confined 
Within heir walls. The Indians now forfook them; ſo the 
| 8 8 
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ut to deſtroy the Engliſh like the hoſt of Sennacherib, and 


As the enemy now ſaw they had nothing to truſt to from 


and had they been as well ſkilled in fire arms as we, the ſuc- 
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could not perceive our advance; a parcel of ſhells having 
been thrown, upon the battery, where the enemy expedy 
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next day their cannon were all 0 "Hp and * end a 
Oy praGticable. . | 

On the ſixth of October all dee were made 


A general ſtorm under a diſcharge. of all the cannon wy 
mortars, which, raiſed ſuch a cloud of ſmoke, that the enem 
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we would attack them. Our troops ruſhed directly to th 
aſſault, conducted by officers they could depend on; an 
having the pleaſant proſpect of a ſpecdy concluſion to d 
their labours, they mounted the breach with the utmoſt inte 
pidity. The Spaniards run, and our troops entered vit 
very little reſiſtance. One hundred Spaniards and Indi 
poſted in a guard-houſe refuſed quarter, and were cut 1 
pieces: three hundred more were drowned in the river, ends 
vouring toeſcape. The governor retired into the ciradcl, whid 
ſoon ſurrendered at difcretion. To ſhow the generolity d 
the general and admiral, after they had every thing at tle 
command, they admitted the inhabitants to a capitulation, . 
which they ſecured their lives, liberties and properties, wit 
the adminiſtration of domeſtic government, for ſo ſmall am 
ſom as a million ſterling. Thus this noble city was preveth 
ed from that deſtruction, which their ſullen obſtinacy, ub 
ſpired by a true military courage (whereby they might hai 


made a capitulation) had laid them open. Our troops found | 1h 
here all ſorts of neceſſaries to recruit their ſpirits, with e P 
bundance of ſtores to refit the ſquadron; by this acquiiia wher, 
all the valuable iſlands, and the whole country depending deſtre 
this city, fell into the hands of the Engliſh. | ced a 
The admiral, having intelligence of t the Acapulco gig ©" 4! 
being arrived in the entrance into the Archipelago df 
Philippines, on the fourth of October diſpatched the Pang molt 
man of war and the Argo frigate in purſuit of her, in y p 
Cay | 


ty-ſix days, the Argo diſcovered her prize; but juſt * 
approached her, by a counter current, ſhe was drove au 
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ach e allows: the frigate herſelf was alſo in great danger of 
ing loſt: however, by good management, the got under 
ade ful, and overtook the gilleon; an obſtinate engagement 
00 z aſued, which laſted two hours. The Spaniard handled the 
 encnpMWrgo { roughly, that ſhe was obliged to give over the en- 
brit ement, and repair the damage ſhe had ſuſtained. The 
xpead current having flackened, the Panther came up with her next 
to te vorning, when ſhe was ſurprized to find ſuch an obſtinate 
1; n{Sclltance, he having battered her within half muſket ſhot 
to er two hours before ſhe would ſurrender. She lay like a 
Kinde nountain in the water; her ſides were ſo exceſſive thick, 
d vit the Panther's guns made no impreſſion on her, but on 
Ind er upper works. She bad ſixty guns; ſhe in her firſt en- 
cut u eigement with the Argo made uſe of only fix, and in her en- 
ende eagement with the Panther only of thirteen. However, af- 
, which ter he was taken, they were diſappointed in their prize; for 
ofity C's was not the American galleon, but that from Manila bound 
t the Acapulco. She however proved to be a good prize, her 
jon, cargo being worth half a million ſterling. An expreſs was 
„ with cnt off with an account of their ſucceſs the twelfth of No- 
| 2 a WV cmbcr, and arrived at London on the fourth of April. Ge- 
revert nera Draper arrived at the ſame time, and was received with 
„une cclmations of great joy, and his country beſtowed on him 
at ne grcateſt marks of their approbation. 
; found " 298 as the laſt conquelt in this glorious war; 2 war which 
vith the per iioiouſncts of Britain's enemies made her undertake, 
vii bercin the acquired at leaſt ten millions of plunder, had 
ling a dettroycd or taken above one hundred ſhips of war, had redu- 
ced a conhhderable number of cities, towns, forts and caftles ; 
gag <0 toned twenty-five iflands, and a track of continent of 
acute extent. The news of her victories have ſounded in 
auth molt p:1ts of the globe, and her conqueſts have added great- 
11 ly to 14 territories in America, Aſia, &c. and may one 
e conc as famed and more powerful than any empire 
Ane 
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under the canopy of heaven; and wherever her firexng 
fy, and her cannons roar, may Britannia always be tring 


phant! 
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